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Dorothy Curran 


If Hollywood wanted to make a movie about a good 
public servant but Dorothy Curran didn’t exist, some 
casting director would have to invent her. 

Curran, in charge of special projects for the Boston 
Parks and Recreation Department and, in 1973, the first 
woman to rise to the rank of assistant commissioner, 
will see her 40 years of service commemorated in 
October with the opening of the Dorothy Curran 
Playground at Columbus Park, in South Boston, a 
handicapped-accessible tot lot. Described by Parks 
Commissioner Lawrence Dwyer as “the quintessential 
public servant — dedicated, innovative, 
compassionate, and effective,” Curran has compiled a 
long list of impressive credits. 

She engineered inclusion of women’s recreation 
programs among the department's offerings back in 





THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
John Allen on Bike to Work Day 


The Boston Area Bicycle Coalition (BABC) wants 
you to leave the car keys on the kitchen counter and 
pedal to the office next Friday in support of Bike to 
Work Day. The promotion, an effort to get gas-guzzling 
commuters to at least try biking, will feature a rally on 
the Boston Common at 8:30 a.m., where Congressman 
Joe Kennedy will speak. (Kennedy is the sponsor of a 
federal bill requiring one percent of all highway funds 
to be set aside to build bicycle facilities.) 

BABC president John Allen explains that he doesn’t 
“want to be a fanatical preacher that everyone should 
immediately jump on their bikes, because that wouldn't 
work. But for some people and with some trips, riding 
a bike is the most practical means of transportation. 
And at the same time, it’s exercise. 

Even if you just pedal part of the way to work — 
like, say, to a T station — bicycling can save both time 
and money, Allen says. “In an urban environment, a 
bicycle achieves trip times that are as fast as those for a 
car, and often faster,” he adds, “because the bicycle 
goes door-to-door and you don’t lose time getting to 
where your car is parked and trying to find a parking 
place.” And not having to find a parking spot can save 
bundles on parking fees. 

But is it safe? “That depends on how good you are at 
it,” Allen says. “For someone whom bicycling is really 
part of their life and something they do regularly and 
something they know about, the risk of being killed or 
seriously injured in a bicycle accident is very nearly the 
same as it is for driving a car, if you wear a helmet.” 

(For more information on Bike to Work Day, call the 
BABC at 491- RIDE.) 
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commitment. Call 262-1234, extension 236. 





Brookline Street, Cambridge. Call 782-9541. 
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(Co The Support Empathy Through Hospice (SETH) Pediatric Hospice, in Brockton, is sponsoring an 

eight-week volunteer-training program for people interested in helping terminally ill children and their 
families. Participants must be willing to make a one-year volunteering commitment. The training sessions 
run from September 11 through October 30 on Thursday evenings from 7 to 9 p.m. Call Kay Phillips of the 
Brockton Visiting Nurse Association (508-587-2121) by September 4 to register. 
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PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 


the 1950s; helped found both the popular Boston 

Basketball League and, for special- 
needs kids, Camp Joy; coordinates outdoor concerts 
and luncheons for the city’s elderly; and through her 
work the Boston City Hospital Charity Fund provides 
volunteer assistance to patients who are indigent or 
suffering from AIDS. And the best thing about the 
affable Curran is she’s never lost her compassionate 
interest in the human condition. 

“I love people. I enjoy meeting them, talking to them, 
and helping them,” she says. Her proudest memories of 
her career so far: “Being able to help many young people, 
who had come out of high school and did not know what 
to do, by guiding them into careers in recreation.” 

Hired off the street by Mayor James Michael Curley 
in 1950, honored by Mayor Ray Flynn on May 18 with 
the declaration of Dorothy Curran Day, Curran offers a 
brand of caring that has prospered through four 
decades of dramatic political and social change. “I am,” 
she declares proudly, “a real Bostonian.” 

















































SHEET 


Co The Artists Foundation is seeking volunteer receptionists for both mornings and afternoons. The not- 
for-profit organization, which administers the Massachusetts Artists Fellowship Program and provides 
other services for artists, is located at 8 Park Plaza, in Boston. Call 227-2787. 


( The American Red Cross is looking for volunteer instructors to teach English-as-a-second-language 
classes. The Red Cross, which provides free training for instructors, asks volunteers to make an 11-week 





Co A five-hour danceathon to benefit cancer research begins on September 9 at 3 p.m. at Campus, 21 
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UST IN 


MAD DOGS AND 
REPUBLICANS 


In this year of Steve Pierce sobriety and Bill Weld 
blandness, it’s good to see the Republican Party hasn’t 
totally lost its tradition of offering offbeat candidates for 
public office (Guy Carbone notwithstanding). 

Take the case of “Honest” A. George Catavalo, the 
Cambridge resident who is challenging House Majority 
Leader and Speaker-apparent Charles Flaherty for his 
House seat. The 71-year-old Catavalo (“The Cat,” as his 
bowling buddies call him) has owned Elm Radio & TV, in 
Davis Square, for 45 years. Catavalo is making school 
reform his major issue, drawing on some ideas he’s recy- 
cling from his unsuccessful bid for Cambridge School 
Committee in the 1950s. 

A flier Catavolo recently dropped around his North 
Cambridge features a drawing of a cat 
above his name. The cat, he says, wants “to go to the 
State House and get rid of all the rats.” Emblazoned on 
the front is the crude but direct plea, “LET ME KICK 
BUTT.” The “Cat” sounds more like a mad dog. 

In the spirit of , Democrat Daniel 
Hurley, the Medford lawyer who's challenging 
Governor’s Councilor Joseph Langone III, also seems to 
be offering less than meets the eye. Langone is a Boston 
undertaker who's trussed some of ized crime’s 
finest. Langone deserves to lose his seat for helping kill 
the judicial nomination of Diane Kottmyer, who he mis- 
takenly thought was clerking for the judge who sent him 
to the slammer for six months in 1971 for assaulting a fed- 
eral law-enforcement agent. 

But you’ve got to wonder about Hurley’s tactics. In an 
August 19 press release, Hurley charged the current coun- 
cilors with “demonstrating time after time a total misun- 
derstanding of their role in state government.” Hurley 
sees their role more clearly — he wants to abolish the 
council . 

That makes for pretty good politics, given that those 
few folks who actually have some idea of what the coun- 
cil does generally think it is a colossal waste of money. 
But given his vow, one wonders why Hurley is taking all 
the time and trouble to get elected to something he 
doesn’t believe should exist. 









































































— Rob French 


ANY ZANY 
SCHEME WILL DO 


Massachusetts. Secretary of Environmental Affairs John 
DeVillars’s bold announcement that he intended to 
“extract every last ounce of environmental and recre- 
ational benefit that the law and common sense allow” 
from the Central Artery/Third Harbor Tunnel project 
looked a little silly last week when his office released 
details of his environmental-impact ruling on the $5 bil- 
lion highway project. Rather than the package of non- 
negotiable demands DeVillars indicated he would put 
before federal and state Central Artery planners before 
giving his approval of the project, the ruling turned out to 
be an outline of environmental amenities the secretary 
will merely urge planners to undertake. 

Just days before the ruling was released, DeVillars told 
both the Herald and the Globe he would: require the 
project to funnel $20 million worth of improvements to 
the Charles River Basin; insist that federal and state trans- 
portation officials renovate Spectacle Island (a $25 million 
venture), build a Charles River museum and add more 
park land to the the project; and pressure project plan- 
ners to build a suspension or cable bridge — a Golden 
Gate Bridge-like structure — over the Charles River in 
place of the controversial 700-foot-wide, 18-lane river 
crossing known as “Scheme Z” that state transportation 
Officials favor. 

The environmental secretary's grandiose plans raised 
eyebrows and ire around the state. Local federal trans- 
portation officials said bluntly they had no intention of 
putting up the amount of money for environmental 
amenities DeVillars was demanding. The Dukakis admin- 
istration — in particular Transportation Secretary Fred 
Salvucci — sees the Central Artery project as the engine 
that will recharge and drive the local economy in the mid 
and late 1990s, and aren't about to halt the 10-year project 
over the objections of the brash environmental-affairs 
secretary. The commonwealth, with its overwhelming 
budget and deficit problems, is clearly in no position to 
come up with millions of dollars’ worth of funds to build 
new parks and museums. And so even those environ- 
mentalists who support DeVillars’s desires didn’t rally to 
his cause. 

Local environmental leaders last week in fact told the 
Phoenix they were peeved even with DeVillars’s initial 
announcement. Any massive Charles River crossing is at 
the top of most environmentalists’ objections to the 
Central Artery project. And the environmental-affairs sec- 
retary’s plans include one. As Karen Pelto, of the Charles 
River Watershed Association, put it, “It looks as if he’s 
going for all sorts of zany mitigation measures to cover 
up the fact that the Executive Office of Environmental 
Affairs is ready to embrace Scheme Z.” 


— Maureen Dezeli 
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Villains of the peace 











by Mark Jurkowitz 


e have met the enemy and it is us. Thus far, 
without a shot being fired in anger (1 hope 
that’s still the case by the time you read this), 

the most furious editorial-page debate over the Persian 
Gulf crisis revolves around whether the primary villain is 
Saddam Hussein’s forceful quest for a single Arab state or 
the behavior of this nation’s Fourth Estate. 

Concern number one is that the media’s preoccupation 
with hostages (and reliving the horrifying Teheran expe- 
rience that gave birth to Nightline) will create undue 
political pressure on Bush to act hastily, and perhaps 
foolishly. “The hostages’ value to President Hussein 
should not be enhanced by public wailing and media 
hysterics,” warned the New York Times's Flora Lewis. The 
Chicago Tribune's Mike Royko created a fictional, com- 
mon-sensical hick who noted that the chief beneficiary of 
all “those yellow ribbons flapping on the TV” was none 
other than that Iraqi leader, “Sammy Hanson.” An August 
21 Times piece also asked the question, “To what degree 
may the audience-stirring attention given to hostages by 
television . . . influence Washington's actions in a world 
crisis?” 

Then there was the question of whether journalists, in 
particular those ubiquitous TV anchors, were acting as 
cheerleaders for America at the cost of abandoning their 
journalistic mission. Newsweek's Jonathan Alter noted 
that during one contentious Nightline show, Ted Koppel 
“crossed the line from asking tough questions to deliver- 
ing a diplomatic tongue-lashing to the Iraqi ambassador.” 
And writing in the Time's op-ed pages, Marvin Kalb, a 
former newsman who now directs the Kennedy School’s 
Shorenstein Barone Center on the Press, Politics and 
Public Policy, suggested that “there is a certain whiff of 
jingoism on the airwaves and in print .. . there is not 
enough detached, critical skepticism. When the boys go 
off to war, the press goes with them.” 

Others insist that the country’s press corps — trained in 
iconoclasm during the crucibles of the Vietnam War and 
Watergate — is now inclined to be critical of administra- 
tion policy in a crisis like the current one. “The outsider’s 
reflex that mass journalism has developed in the past 20 
years has already appeared in reporting about Iraq cover- 
age: Dan Rather's coverage of anti-American, pro- 
Saddam demonstrations in Amman, Jordan,” wrote 
Charles Paul Freund, in the Washington Post. “One can 
expect to see more of it as the crisis matures.” Also writ- 
ing in the Post, Meg Greenfield wondered what was so 
wrong about patriotic journalism. “American journalists 
who fashion themselves blank slates get written on by 
some pretty unsavory characters, that is, used,” she 
declared. “You have to call on some judgment and 
knowledge and instinct that can only be a product of 
where you come from and who you are.” 

And finally there was the overarching question raised 
by Post ombudsman Richard Harwood. Is the rush to get 
anchors to the scene and pictures to the studio (Rather 
finally grabbed the ultimate celebrity scoop by snagging 
an interview with Saddam Hussein last Wednesday) 
obscuring the quest for good journalism? “What the peo- 
ple require on the eve of war and in wartime itself is not 
TV anchors flitting here and there or ratings races or even 
‘bang-bang’ film,” said a clearly dissatisfied Harwood. 
“Good reporting will do.” 

The reason all this has suddenly become so important _ 
is the evolution of the media’s role in this particular crisis. 
On the one hand, journalists have now become diplo- 
matic envoys — something clearly manifest in the Rather 
interview. At a point when official contact between the 
two primary belligerents seemed to have ground to a 
halt, we had the fairly extraordinary spectacle of this 
American anchorman discussing peace, war, and Iraqi 
intentions with the Iraqi leader. 

On the other hand, reporters have become classic 
propaganda conduits in a confrontation in which both 
sides are waging a war for hearts and minds. For his poli- 
cy to succeed, George Bush must continue to sell the 
righteousness of the American commitment, not only to 
the American public, but also to those nations that are 
either materially or psychologically providing the multi- 
national cover for the American initiative. To consolidate 
his gains, Hussein must convince the US and the rest of 
the world (his own people have already been convinced 
at the point of a gun) that he is resolute enough to face 
down a military build-up and economic sanctions and 
reasonable enough to be trusted should America decide 
to leave him alone, pack up, and go home. Both sides 
want to use the media — and Hussein has béen incredi- 
bly aggressive in that respect — to hammer home those 
messages and carry the day. Hence the unprecedented 
scrutiny of press behavior. 

Given the lack of either overt bargaining or substantial 
military action to date, the press — abhorring a vacuum 

— has played a diplomatic/propaganda role it is not par- 
ticularly well suited for. (After all, we're at our best cover- 
ing fires, not trying to guess whether the abandoned 
warehouse constitutes a fire hazard or negotiating with 
the arsonist.) And that opens the media up to the kind of 
criticism that we've seen. Are they too jingoistic? Too 
eager to give the Iraqis unfettered access to our living 
rooms? Too concerned with pictures and posturing to 
answer some of the meatier questions behind the crisis? 
There’s some degree of legitimacy to all these claims as 
See QUOTE, page 16 
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SECTION 6 if, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


FEAR AND LOATHING IN THE SOUTH END by Ric Kahn 

With class, cultural, and racial issues festering just below the surface, 
one of Boston’s melting pot neighborhoods explodes into an outburst of 
gay bashing. 

TICKET THICKET by Greg Anrig 

Scarce parking spaces and prowling meter maids bave made downtown 
Boston a costly no-man’s land for motorists. 

SILBER BACKLASH by Jon Keller 

What you see is what you get with the candidate whose anger is a double- 
edged sword. 

TALKING POLITICS by Rob French 

The gubernatorial candidates haven’t done much more than pay lip service 
to the growing needs of a beleaguered minority community. 


URBAN EYE 

This week, Boston’s Bulletin Board visits the A Street Sculpture garden, checks 
out new colors for fall leggings, trades in used CDs at Mystery Train records, 
and more. 

IN PRAISE OF OLDER WOMEN by Rebecca Nemser 

Reflections on turning 40. 

HEARING VOICES by Scott Haas 

In bis new book, Hearing voices: Reflections of a Psychology Intern, local psy- 
chologist Scott Haas describes bow he began learning to hear — and to heal 
— the mentally ill. In this excerpt, be takes us through bis compelling year of 
treatment with a diagnosed chronic paranoid schizophrenic. 

THE FINE ART OF BODY TATOOING by Robin Vaughan 

Not just for biker-mamas anymore, tattoos are going mainstream. 

THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 

AID & ACTION compiled by Eric Zicklin 

10 DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 

The Grille at 1700. Plus, the Phoenix Dining Guide and Joseph’s Corner at 
the Middle East Restaurant. 

rae PUZZLE by Don Rubin 


ARTS ERE 
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8 DAYS A WEEK 
If it’s cool, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages before you 
step out. If you’re movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most 
inventive film guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the 
“State of the Art.” And in “Next Weekend,” Janine Parker dances circles 
around the Bolshoi Ballet. 
FILM . 
Peter Keough watches Hollywood make love to war and Gary Susman gets 
comics relief from Akira. Plus, in Trailers, Flame in My Heart, Men at Work, 
and Les Misérables. 
THEATER 
Carolyn Clay talks to Karen Finley about performance, patriarchy, and food 
painting; Bill Marx sees some hot summer theater transfered from Off 
Broadway to the Cape — Beirut at the Provincetown Theater Company and 
Terminal Hip at the Wellfleet Harbor Actors’ Theatre; Robin Dougherty looks 
at bow the theater looks at AIDS; Clay takes a dim view of Christine Labti in 
A Moon for the Misbegotten; and Dougherty is pro-Sleeveless Theatre's pro- 
choice Womb for Rent. Plus, in “Critical Mass,” Jeffrey Gantz muses on actors 
and equity. 
MUSIC 
Ted Drozdowski celebrates the legacy of Robert Jobnson, mourns the loss of 
Stevie Ray Vaughan, and notes that Bob Geldof is no longer a Rat; Jim Macnie 
wonders at Betty Carter’s jazz sorcery; Richard Cromonic finds Anita Baker 
at low temperature; Lloyd Schwartz encounters the Merry Wives of 
Monadnock; Dan Gewertz examines Nanci Griffith’s lone-star statements; 
and Polly Campbell watches Catie Curtis’s folk flower. And in “Live and On 
Record,” Jane’s Addiction and Kenny Wheeler. 


24 LISTINGS 
35 PLAY BY PLAY 
38 FILM LISTINGS 


31 ART LISTINGS 
37 OFF THE RECORD 
39 FILM STRIPS 


Quick, what’s scarier: a new Stephen King spine-tingler or the horror monger’s mind-boggling popularity? Bill 
Marx gets the lowdown on America’s prosperous literary bogeyman. Plus, Mark Leccese on disgruntled pro- 
fessors, Anne Marie Donahue on grappling with the Gospels, and Alan West on Alejo Carpentier. And in 
Note:Book, a rain-forest reading list. 


COMING NEXT WEEK I 


In Lifestyle, a look inside the Twitchell trial — a juror gives an account of her experiences in the controver- 
sial case; an open letter to S.I. Newhouse on why we need STUCK magazine; and the case for renting over 
buying worldly possessions. In Arts, new music from Living Colour and Los Lobos; live performances by 
Frank Sinatra and Linda Ronstadt with The Neville Brothers; new and challenging rap artist Intelligent 
Hoodlum; Bill Marx interviews Les Marsden, star of the upcoming Groucho, and a review of Karen Finley's 


We Keep Our Victims Ready . 


Credits: Paul Shoul (with News), David Sipress (with Lifestyle), and Jeff Thiebauth (with Arts). 
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LETTE 


We welcome responses from readers. 

Letters should be typed (double spaced) 

if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, as 
well as a telephone number (we'd 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
Sor purposes of verification: as you can see 
on this page, only the writer’s name and 
town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing for 

considerations of space, fairness, and 


literacy. 


REMINISCENT OF 
SEVENTEEN 


Caroline Knapp’s column (“Five Men 
Every Woman Needs,” Lifestyle, August 24) 
certainly lived up to its billing. My only 
question is: just what century was it “out 
there” in? 

Let me break this to you gently. My 
gynecologist is a woman. Yes, and so is 
the vice-president I deal with at my bank. 
Not only that, but I suspect my hairdresser 
of having XX chromosomes, too. And if 
that’s not enough, they seem to have a 
number of female colleagues! I even used 
to know some women who were garage 
mechanics. 

As for that “platonic friend” stuff, I 
found it strongly reminiscent of Seventeen 
magazine’s advice column. The whole 
article was unbelievably stupid, dated, and 
offensive. Why do I expect more from the 
“alternative” press when I am so often 
disappointed? I could have read this crap 
in Ladies’ Home Journal for 80 cents less. 

Julia Sullivan 
Somerville 


RETURN TO THE 
STOCKYARD 


It’s nice to see a paper with enough 
“guts” to print the truth about the Allston- 
Brighton area (“The Flexible 
Neighborhood in Flux,” News, August 17). 
All of our politicians and the mayor of 
Boston have avoided us too long. Try 
writing to any of them and you'll get a 
message back, “I’m sorry I can’t help you 
on this matter, but if you have any other 
problems, don’t hesitate to write.” 

This area is dying due to neglect, 
overcrowding, and people moving in from 
housing projects. We are overrun with 
crooked management firms and trustees. 
Although many laws of the state are being 
broken, nothing is done. 

Students are now in the entire area, with 
their car sirens going off deliberately and 
their contempt for the neighborhood, 
which they call their playground. 

Subway cars are always running late and 
at least once a day you get kicked off so 
they can catch up by going directly to 
Boston College. For the past several years, 
these subway cars have been 
overcrowded. Most are without any air, 
with wet seats when it rains, noise, and 
hateful drivers who close doors on you 

while you are boarding or leaving. 

Ninety-nine percent of thé dumpsters 
are in violation of the codes. Try to get 
help from City Hall. The only area that gets 
any help is Carol Avenue with new streets 














Anjelica Huston in The Witches: crude stuff? 


and sidewalks. If the politicians had a 
carpet large enough, they'd put it over 
Allston-Brighton to hide the dirt. 

One of our largest supermarkets is dirty. 
It never has any paper bags or ice-cream 
bags, in violation of state laws, but try to 
get help. 

The Commonwealth Court complex is 
one of the most neglected parts of the 
area, and we are getting nowhere fixing it. 

It’s true most people are leaving the 
area, and what once was a nice place to 
live, between 1964 and 1975, is now 


smelling like the stockyards that were 
there years ago. 
Harry E. Burnham Jr. 
Brighton 


WANTS OTHER SIDE 
OF STORY 


As a future old person, I am tired of the 
current media barrage of articles like 
Caroline Knapp’s (“Watching Your Parents 
Grow Old,” Lifestyle, August 17) that detail 
the problems of “dealing with” aging & 
parents. Isn’t it high time we heard the 
other side of the story? 

How about a piece on the problems old 
people have dealing with their adult 
children? The kind of children who decide 
their mothers should take a course or 
aerobics class and interpret their mothers’ 
lack of interest as an ominous 
psychological symptom. The kind of 
children who violate their parents’ privacy 
by telling a reporter about their mental and 
physical failings and by letting her real 
name be used in the article. The kind of 
children with the brutality to think, “Why 
can’t [my mother] just have a heart attack 
in her sleep?” Will the time ever come 
when these children will be asked to pull 
the plug on their mothers? I wonder: 
whose interests will those decisions serve? 

Felicia Ackerman 
Providence 


ZEITGEIST OF 
URINAL 


As an ex-Pine doggie myself, I was 
pleased with Ric Kahn’s piece on the old 
homestead (“Inn the Middle of the Road,” 
News, August 17). Kahn captured the 
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zeitgeist of New England’s largest urinal 
with an unsparing eye for the gibberish 
that poses as compassion. 

Having spent more nights on the floor 
of Pine Street’s brown lobby than I can 
remember, I recognized the criticisms 
lodged against the Inn’s upper 
management. 

In all my time at Pine Street, I never saw 
Rich Ring, its director, unless there was a 
klieg light trailing behind him. It was the 
frontline troops at the Inn who enabled 
me to move off the floor and into my own 
apartment. This was done off hours and 
with a finger pressed against a set of 
closed lips. 

The word on the street about Pine Town 
is that you go there to die a slow and 
neglected death. Of all the hardships one 
faces climbing out of the pit of 
homelessness in Boston, the toughest rung 
on the ladder is Pine Street. It is impossible 
to do the place sober. 

Ted Ash 
South Boston 


NO MORE 
WITCH HUNTS 


I hope that I’m not the only reader who 
is concerned about Nicolas Roeg’s new 
film, The Witches. Peter Keough’s review 
(“ Witches’ Brew, Arts, August 24) describes 


an odd mix of fantasy and horror that “isn’t . 


a flattering portrait of women.” Once 
again, a children’s movie suggests that 
persons with disabilities are in reality 
grotesque and evil. “The British Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children” is 
revealed as being a front organization for a 
coven of child abusers who plan “a kiddie 
holocaust.” 

The Witches seems like crude stuff, and I 
hope that New England families will skip 
this one and look elsewhere for 
entertainment. By now, most of the social- 
studies majors and feminists in America 
must know that the old European crusade 
against “witchcraft” was an attack against 
local midwives, apostates, and uppity 
women. Books like Witches, Midwives, 
and Nurses, by Ehrenreich and English, 
and Margot Adler's Drawing Down the 
Moon provide lots of background 
information. It’s a pity that someone didn’t 
push Roald Dahl, Nicolas Roeg, or Peter 
Keough into a good college bookstore or 
public library. 

The Witches appears at an ugly moment 
in American history, when old fears about 
“Satanic plots” are being revived. I know 
of at least two cases in which day-care- 
center workers have been falsely accused 
of “witchcraft” and ritual child abuse, so 
the decision to make the British Society 
the cover-up for a child-abuse gang seems 
especially bad. In a nation that still thinks 
that John Wayne was a hero, you know 
that there are too many people who can’t 
tell fantasy from reality. 

In case you folks hadn’t noticed, 1992 
marks the 300th anniversary of the Salem 
trials. It would be nice to think that we’ve 
come a long way since Cotton Mather’s 
time, but we’re still tripping over the old 
lies and ancient hatreds that oncé sent 
martyrs to Gallows Hill. For the 1990s, I 
suggest the slogan, “No More Witch 
Hunts!” Tell it to Roald Dahl and 
company. 

Name withheld 
Providence 
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Tired of the old answers? 


We can put a man on the From Today's #1 Bestselling SelfHelp Author 
moon, or make computers the size 
of a briefcase, yet we can't solve 
drug addiction, broken homes, 
loneliness, crime and war. The old 
solutions haven‘t worked. | 












Believe in yourself. It’s your 
life. It's your warld. You can make 
it better. Read the book that 
gives you real knowledge about 
how life works and how to 

improve it: Scientology: The 
Fundamentals of Thought 
by bestselling author 
L. Ron Hubbard. 


Like engineering, 
Scientology’ philosophy 
works on exact principles — 
principles you can use every 
day to live a happier life. 

















Scientology: The 
Fundamentals of Thought 
by L. Ron Hubbard. 


oT 
Get your copy foday at Waldenbooks 
or wherever paperbacks are sold. 


Copyright © 1990 Bridge Publications, Inc. All rights reserved. Scientology is a trademark and service mark owned by RTC and is used with its approval. 
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Fear and loath 
in the South En 


SECTION ONE 














Class conflict fuels gay-bashing 
in once-tolerant neighborhood 








ay 6, 1990. 

Sunday bloody Sunday for 
Boston’s gay community. 

At about 2 a.m., the huge 
Grass Roots Gay Rights Fund 
money-raising party, held at a function hall 
at the Villa Victoria housing development 
in the heart of the South End’s Hispanic 
community, was letting out. Hundreds of 
gays spilled into the neighborhood. 

Lee Wind, a 23-year-old bisexual who 





| lives in the South End, was with a group of 


20 to 40 men who headed for 609 Tremont 
Street, at the corner of Dartmouth and 
Tremont, the site of one of three after- 
hours parties being thrown in the neigh- 
borhood that morning. The party was by 
invitation only. And Wind and company 
were short on invites. So the men milled 
around, wondering, “Should we call it a 
night? Try and talk our way into the party? 
Go to Copy Cop and make Xeroxes of the 
invitation?” 

It was a remarkably calm and cool 
morn. Wind stood against a fence, his 
hands shoved into the pockets of his 
leather jacket. 

At about 2:20, Wind noticed about six 
Hispanic and/or black guys crossing 
Tremont. It looked as if they were going to 
continue up Dartmouth. But then sudden- 
ly, it seemed, something flipped the switch 
on their attitudinal trip-wires. Splitting up 
into two groups, they wildly attacked the 
gay men. “Fucking faggots. Get out of our 
neighborhood. It’s ours. We'll kill you. 
We've got Uzis. We’ve got knives. We'll kill 
you. Get out of here.” 

The alleged mashers, who included an 
18-year-old, two 17-year-olds, and a 21- 
year-old (two of whom, the Hernandezes, 
live in the South End and one of whom is 
known by police to hang there), began 
pulling people from the crowd, punching 
and kicking them, according to a com- 
plaint filed by Attorney General Jim 
Shannon. 

One gay man went over to break up 
what he thought was just a scuffle. The 


| alleged assailants threw him to the ground 


and stomped him into unconsciousness. 
When the victim’s friend came to his aid, 


| the perps kicked him and spit in his face. 


Another gay man was slammed in the back 


| of the head, the consciousness knocked 
| out of him. He woke up later that day at 


University Hospital with a broken jaw. 
Earlier that night, on the way to the 
Villa, Lee Wind and some friends had 
walked by a group of kids who'd yelled 
out: “Faggots.” The word bounced right off 
Wind. But now he felt boxed in by the big- 
otry. The posse of attackers kept reaching 
into their jackets and clothing as if they 
were going for a knife or gun. Wind 
thought to himself, “I don’t want to die.” 
One of the perps punched out two gay 
men standing near Wind. Then he turned 
to Wind and said, “What, you too fucker?” 
With a sweeping right, he hit Wind on his 
orehead and cheek. Wind turned his 


by Ric Kahn 


head, heard glass breaking. The perps 
were keeping people at bay by brandish- 
ing broken beer bottles in their faces. 
Thinking somebody was surely going to 
get killed, Wind ran to his apartment and 
called the police. First he got disconnect- 
ed. Then he got the temporary-hold mes- 
sage. Finally he reached the police, who, 
he says, pelted him with questions. Before 
he could get off the phone, two squad cars 
appeared on the scene. By that time, the 





perps had slipped into the darkness. _. 

But by 3 a.m. they were back, according 
to the attorney general’s complaint. They 
confronted a gay South Ender on his way 
to a private party with two friends. “I’m 
gonna waste you, faggot,” one of them 
said. “Get out of our neighborhood: You're 
nothing but a fucking faggot.” Then one of 
them said to the guy’s friend, “Give me 
that chain, faggot.” And ripped the jewelry 
from his neck. 





BASHING INCIDENTS 


This map reveals PTTL aT physical, 
verbal, or written attacks against gay men in the South End. 





MAP ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL SANCES 





The rampage continued. Between 3:15 
and 4 a.m., three men were on their way 
back to 609 Tremont Street. They had been 
present at the first mass attack and were 
now returning to get their Jeep. As they 
got in, the assailants said, “Get out of the 
car. Fight us, faggots.” As one of the men 
maneuvered the Jeep out of the parking 
space, one of the perps tried to break the 
antenna. Another jumped on the hood of 
the car. Others were kicking and hitting 
and rocking the vehicle. One guy threw a 
cobblestone through the rear window 
shattering the glass. 
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a Seer 


It also partially shattered the long-time 
repytation of this racially, ethnically, sexu- | 
ally diverse section of the city for abiding | 


by a live-and-let-live code of community. 
For this May day of anti-gay wilding 
seemed to set off a vicious wave of South 
End gay-baiting and -bashing. From May 
on, there have been at least 12 reported 
cases of physical, verbal, or written attacks 
against gay men in the South End. Of the 
unlucky dozen, one involved Hispanic 


versus white, two were Hispanic and black | 


versus white, three were black versus 
white, one was Hispanic versus Hispanic, 
one was black versus black, one was 
Hispanic and white versus white, one was 
white versus white, one the gssailant was 
unknown and the victim was white, and 
one was anti-gay graffiti. 

Lumped together, these cases show that 
one piece of Boston’s long hot summer 


has been staged on the streets of the South | 
End. Here, in the city’s most integrated | 


neighborhood, where two of the South 


End’s major subgroups, the gay communi- | 
ty and communities of color, live side by | 


side, a confluence of factors — including 
sexual orientation, race, class, turf, and 
culture — has distorted diversity and fed 
the anti-gay frenzy 

Bottom line, the bashings must be seen 
through the scope of a countrywide esca- 


lation of attacks on gays and lesbians (and | 


violence in general) — part of a national 
pastime, egged on by messages from the 


mass media and high-school football 


coaches, that encourages gays and !es 
bians to be seen as despicable and inferior, 
easy marks. 


But in the South End, other forces have | 


to be layered in. In a city where times are 
tough, in a neighborhood where the upper 
class lives across the street from the under- 
class and the housing need is acute, some 
folks on the poor side of the block view 
members of the gay community as rich, 
white, educated, vulnerable gentrifiers try- 
ing to squeeze them out of the area 

The gay-bashing and -baiting in the 
South End has revealed an ironic rip in this 
patchwork community — gays attracted to 
this neighborhood because of its jong-dis- 
played welcome mat for minorities are 
now being thwacked by some of their fel- 
low nontraditional types. Meanwhile, 


South End leaders on al! sides of the fence | 


are working feverishly to mend the holes 
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in the community and ensure that the 
neighborhood is not further torn apart. 

Tremont Street is Boston’s Mideast green 
line. Tremont Street is the unofficial border 
separating one segment of the gay com- 
munity from one segment of the Latino 
and African American communities. 

’ The northern sector of Tremont is the 
gateway to Copley Square and Copley 
Place. The southern sector is the gateway 
to City Hospital and the Pine Street Inn. 

On a sweaty Sunday night, the northern 
sector is three men sipping cocktails at a 
white-clothed table. A legion of men walk- 
ing their dogs. Two white men in a hall- 
way, conversing in a hush. 

The southern sector is four guys playing 
dominoes at a card table, tossing their 
empty Bud cans on the ground. A battal- 
ion of women pushing baby carriages. A 
young Latina girl with her head out the 
window slurping down a slush. 

The northern side is Cadoos, Lincolns, 
BMWs, more Volvos, it seems, than in all 
of Sweden, and a pink pick-up truck. 

The southern side is a red Catalina con- 
vertible, an Orange GTO, the Salvation 
Army van, and a black pick-up truck. 

The northern side is clean streets. A sign 
promoting condo sales. Soft jazz wafting 
from a rooftop garden to an avenue other- 
wise as quiet and deserted as a decom- 
pression chamber. 

The southern side is paper plates and 
Coke cans collecting on the ground. The 
local drug dealer pushing his heroin busi- 
ness. Salsa and merengue blasting from car 
stereos at glass-shattering pitch, over- 
whelming the screech of tires and the con- 
stant stoop-sitting chitchat of Espajfiol. 

The northern side is two men discussing 
their weekend getaway to Ogunquit. 

The southern side is two women stuck 
on lounge chairs on the housing-project 
pavement. 

The South End didn’t always have such 
a starkly split personality. Developed 
beginning in 1850 on filled marshland, it 
survived briefly as a genteel enclave 
before flowering into a port of entry for 
immigrants seeking nearby work and lodg- 
ing in one of the neighborhood's ubiqui- 
tous rooming houses. On the immigrant 
parade, the Irish were followed by Jewish, 
Syrian, Greek, Italian, Chinese, Portu- 


Tremont Street Divide: the northern sector (left), gateway to Copley Place; the southern (right), pathway to Pine Street Inn 
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guese, West Indian, and Puerto Rican com- 
munities. Today’s ethnic mix also includes 
Lebanese, Yankees, and Southern blacks. 
(In 1985, according to the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority [BRA], the South 
End was 46 percent black, 34 percent 
white, 11 percent Asian, and 10 percent 
Hispanic.) 

By the 1950s, the South End was known 
as a neighborhood largely of the poor, the 
elderly, and lower-income minorities living 
in an area of growing physical decay. 
Urban renewal in the '60 and ’70s created 
housing, but it also caused disruption and 
displacement. 

Some gay men and lesbians moved to 
the South End In the '60s, part of an urban, 
housing-rehab pioneer migration, seeking 
a community where they would be free to 
be themselves. During the '70s and 80s, 
the South End was discovered by wealthi- 
er, professional, small, straight households 
seeking a locale close to the expanding 
downtown economy. Although gentrifica- 
tion helped median household income in 
the area rise substantially from ’79 to ’84, 
according to the BRA, one-third of all 
South End families in the mid ’80s were 
still living in poverty. 

Included in this young urban profes- 
sional influx was the gay gentry. Gays con- 
tinue to move into the neighborhood. 
Today, the South End represents the social 
soul of gay-male life in Boston, serving as 
home to gay publications, bars, boutiques, 
hair salons, restaurants,.and other busi- 
nesses. 

Although the gay community and com- 
munities of color in the South End may 
have embraced politically, their historic 
relationship in the neighborhood has been 
one of “mutual tolerance,” according to 
one gay activist. Little participation in each 
other’s cultural life. 

Nowhere is this standoffishness more 
metaphorically manifest than along the 
Tremont Street Divide. 

Indeed, Dartmouth and Tremont is the 
nexus where differences in sexual orienta- 
tion, race, language, and class intersect. It 
is no accident that of the 12 anti-gay inci- 
dents in the South End starting in May, 
according to police reports, three went 
down at Dartmouth and Tremont, one at 
Dartmouth and Montgomery, and one at 
Dartmouth proper. 

@ The May 6 mashing outside the pri- 








vate party at Dartmouth and Tremont. 

@ On July 14, on Dartmouth Street, two 
white men were stabbed — one of them 
unconscious — after being confronted by 
a group of black and Hispanic men. 
Although the victims said there were anti- 
gay overtones to the attack, a racial mes- 
sage was also delivered. One witness said 
she heard one of the assailants say: “Let's 
kill the white boy.” 

@ On July 16, at Dartmouth and 
Montgomery, a white male observed three 
black men vandalizing a street sign. When 
the guy yelled at them to stop, he was told: 
“Call the police, faggot, and we'll fuck you 
up.” 

@ On July 20, at Dartmouth and 
Tremont, a white male was approached by 
three Hispanics who called him a “faggot.” 

@ On August 4, gay activist Michael 
Cronin, of the South End, was attacked at 
Dartmouth and Tremont while posting a 
sign for a rally. 

A traditional undercurrent of American 
culture has always been: “It’s open season 
on fags.” Everything from football coaches 
admonishing their charges not to play like 
faggots to the homophobic ravings of the 
Reverend E.W. Jackson to the nasty mes- 
sages in some hip-hop and heavy-metal 
music has played a role in creating today’s 
crop of multiracial gay-bashers, says Steve 
LeBlanc, a victim advocate with the 
Fenway Community Health Center’s Victim 
Recovery Program. For metalheads, there’s 
“One in a Million,” by Guns ’N’ Roses: 
“Immigrants and Faggots/They make no 
sense to me/They come to our 
country/And think they'll do as they 
please/Like start some mini-Iran/Or spread 
some fucking disease.” For rappers, there’s 
Audio Two's “Whatcha Lookin’ At?” “I can’t 
understand why you lookin’ this way. 
What’s the matter witcha boy, are ya 
gay?/Yo, I hope that ain’t the case, ’cause 
gay mothers get punched in the face./I 
hate faggots. They’re living in the Village 
like meat on some maggots.” 

Reports of violence against gay men, 
lesbians, and bisexuals across the state 
rose sharply in the first five months of ’90, 
according to stats compiled by the Fenway 
program. According to LeBlanc, 77 
Massachusetts residents were victims in 46 
reported incidents of anti-gay/lesbian vio- 
lence between January 1 and May 31 of 
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this year — an almost threefold jump over 
the same period last year. 

One reason for the rise, LeBlanc and 
others say, is the increased visibility of the 
gay community, which makes its members 
even easier targets than in the past. With 
passage of the gay-rights law last year, 
some felt emboldened to practice a more 
openly gay lifestyle. Every year there are 
more participants in Boston’s Gay Pride 
Day. The recent opening of a Boston 
chapter of Queer Nation delivered an in- 
your-face response to violence: “Queers 
bash back” and “We're here, we're queer, 
get used to it.” 

So now down in the South End, some 
gay men are strolling Tremont Street, 
hand-in-hand with their lovers. Part of the 
increased openness is a personal 
response: straight couples hold hands all 
the time, why can’t gay ones? And, some 
gay activists admit, part of the response is 
political: to draw the homophobes out of 
the closet. 

But practicing what you preach — per- 
sonally and politically — can be a risky 
business. As Michael Cronin, one of the 
founders of Queer Nation in Boston, found 
out on August 4. Cronin was putting up a 
poster heralding the next Queer Nation 
meeting when he was punched and spit at 
by a black man (whose large friend later 
joined in the pummeling). “Don’t hang that 
fucking fag shit around here,” the perp 
told Cronin. 

Likewise, the two gay activists who 
were attacked on July 17. They were on a 
direct-action mission: spray-painting the 
words, “A Gay Male Was Bashed Here,” at 
various locations, including the sidewalk 
in front of a video store on West Newton 
Street, in the South End. A car drove up 
and the owner of the store appeared. He 
grabbed the stencil and threw it on the | 
ground. A young Latino wielding a stick 
jumped out of the vehicle. “Faggot,” he 
yelled while striking the pavement. Then 
he aimed the stick at one of the gay 
activists, belting him across the back 
before taking off. (The 16-year-old Latino, 
according to police reports, shares the 
same last name and address of two of the 
alleged perpetrators in the May 6 attack.) 
The war of words continued. On July 30, 
graffiti appeared off Washington Street: 
“Fuck You Fags” and “All Fags Must Die 

See SOUTH END, page 18 
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t's mid summer, the first weekday 

the punishing new parking fines in 

Boston go into effect, and two tick- 

et-toting parking-enforcement 

infantrymen are marching up Grove 
Street, on Beacon Hill’s north slope, while 
a street-sweeping assault vehicle noisily 
rounds the Cambridge Street corner 
behind them. It’s 8:02 in the morning, and 
the signs clearly state that from 8 a.m. to 
noon on the first Monday of each month 
there’s no parking on the right-hand side 
of Grove. By now, the eye-catching inter- 
national no-parking symbol is so familiar 
to Bostonians it would make a suitable 
replacement logo for the Red Sox or 
Bruins. 

But Boston Transportation Department 
parking officers — the moniker “meter 
maid” no longer fits a force that increasing- 
ly resembles a SWAT team — take street 
signs far more literally than motorists do. 
In the eight minutes it takes the two foot 
soldiers to scale the hill, strategically alter- 
nating cars as they climb, they adorn 17 
windshields with the hated Day-Glo 
orange rectangle. Scattered paper products 
and other debris remain safe beneath 
those cars, while the sweeper’s attempts to 
maneuver in and out of the few aban- 
doned spaces end up swirling trails of 
gunk into the middle of the road. 
Meanwhile, the officers resolutely trudge 
on, nailing eight more sleeping ducks dur- 
ing their descent down Anderson Street, 10 
on their way back up Irving, eight down 
Garden, and 13 up South Russell. 

Their half-hour tour of duty adds up to 
56 tickets at $20 a pop for the city — that’s 
$1120 if everyone pays on time — before 
most of Beacon Hill, apparently, has 
gulped down its morning caffeine and 
headed out the door. 

It didn’t used to be like this. Just 10 
years ago, the city collected a mere 10 per- 
cent of today’s parking revenues, and 
scofflaws felt safe to decorate their walls 
with parking-ticket collages. Today the 
enforcement effort is downright Orwellian, 
and getting more aggressive each day. 

The city’s uncharacteristic efficiency in 
enforcing parking rules exasperates other- 
wise law-abiding residents, shoppers, and 
commuters who rank the right to drive a 
motor vehicle on a par with the Bill of 
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Rights. It is unjust, they say, when they are - 


summarily punished simply because they 
could not bring themselves to pay an 
hourly garage fee that exceeds their bud- 
get. It is unjust when they are tagged for 
mere momentary parking transgressions. 
And it is unjust when they are fined 
because their morning routine does not 
conform to the street sweeper’s. 

The city’s answer to these gripes is obvi- 
ous. It has no intention of calling off its 
parking-ticket jihad. And it has the num- 
bers to back its resolve: in FY 1990, for 
example, it distributed 2.1 million parking 
tickets, disabled 11,739 cars with the 
dreaded Denver Boot, and collected 
approximately $42.8 million from the 
pockets of parking violators. 

As for excessive ticketing, city parking- 
enforcement director Jerry Connors says: 
“My job’s like the scene in Annie Hall 
when the psychiatrist separately asks 
Annie and Woody how often they have 
sex. She says, ‘Constantly, three or four 
times a week,’ and he says, ‘Hardly ever, 
three or four times a week.’ Drivers com- 
plain that we ticket too much; store own- 
ers and neighborhood groups say we don’t 
ticket enough.” 

A confluence of factors, including the 
city’s infrastructure, auto mania, federal 
pollution standards, economic develop- 
ment, the high cost of building garages 
and lots, and suburban indifference have 
combined to make downtown Boston a 
parking purgatory. How bad is it? If every 
Boston driver and every suburban auto 
commuter converged on downtown at the 
same time, only one in seven would find a 
space. That’s not even counting this 
month's influx of students. And there’s lit- 
tle relief in sight. 

“There’s no magic bullet,” says 
Democratic City Councilor David 
Scondras, whose district includes the 
space-scarce Back Bay and Beacon Hill. 
“The situation is an aggregate result of 
many decisions made over many years, 
and it isn’t going to get much better. . . . If 
you want to keep a car in the city, parking 
and traffic hassles are always going to be a 
fact of life. If you want a cheap parking 
space but don’t care about the arts, great 
restaurants, or watching professional 
sports, stay out in the suburbs. You'll be 





Ticket thicket 
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bored out of your mind, but you'll have a 
nice place to park.” 


Cashing in your ticket 

At a time when the city is pinching pen- 
nies, it’s beefing up the ranks of its park- 
ing-enforcement corps, who happen to 
generate serious revenue. In June the 
Boston City Council added $1.3 million to 
last year’s $6.7 million parking-enforce- 
ment appropriation for FY 1991, which 
began July 1. That 19.4 percent hike will 
enable the Transportation Department to 
increase its already ubiquitous roster of 
121 officers by another 20 to 25. 

They will be armed with tickets carry- 
ing more intimidating fines in an effort to 
thwart shrewd drivers who recognized that 
risking a $15 ticket often made more sense 


' than paying a guaranteed $15 garage fee. 


Most of the new fines — including the 
increase in the pre-eminently popular 
expired-meter violation from $15 to $20 — 
are the first penalty hikes since 1981. As if 
that weren’t enough, the parking clerk’s 
budget has been boosted by 27 percent 
this fiscal year, to $9.4 million for 1991. 
The extra money will help the department 
bag the 40,000 to 60,000 boot-eligible car 
owners — those with five or more out- 
standing Boston tickets. 

If you’re one of those who habitually 
converts your tickets into confetti, say, 
because you feel shielded by out-of-town 
plates, Lockheed Information Management 
Services (IMS) — yes, the defense-contrac- 
tor Lockheed — will likely be on your tail. 
The city is among the nation’s leaders in 
collecting parking fines, cashing in 80 per- 
cent of the amount violators owe, in large 
part because Lockheed IMS’s computers 
can trace alien plates to their home-regis- 
tration addresses. Students, that means 
your parents. The contract for Lockheed 
IMS’s high technology cost the city about 
$5.4 million last year. The firm's services 
nicely buttress the parking clerk’s ability to 
prevent in-state driver’s-license and car- 
registration renewals until all outstanding 
tickets are paid. 

Yet behind the valid justifications for 
bolstering enforcement and collection — 
deterring violations to improve public 
safety, traffic flow, loading convenience, 
and short-term shopping access — lies an 
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unsettling fact: the city makes a killing off 
parking penalties. The new expenditures 
are projected to increase the city’s income 
from parking tickets by about 17 percent 
in FY ’91, to the tune of more than $50 mil- 
lion. That’s nearly four percent of the city’s 
budget, or $190 per motor vehicle regis- 
tered in Boston. 

*There’s no denying that parking fines 
have become a form of taxation,” says City 
Councilor Thomas Menino (D-Hyde Park). 
Just 10 years ago, when a court system 
preoccupied with more pressing matters 
was responsible for collecting fines, the 
city reaped only $4.1 million per annum. 
With the city now earning back roughly $3 
for every dollar it spends on parking 
enforcement and collection (the average 
parking officer last year produced 
$300,000 in ticket receipts while earning 
only a 10th that sum), it makes good busi- 
ness sense to expand the operation. 


Between the curb and a hard place 

Adding a wealth of new spaces down- 
town is out of the question, partly because 
of Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
anti-pollution constraints on expanding 
parking and partly because the 
Transportation Department doesn’t want 
to encourage more cars to come in and 
further clog the city’s streets. That leaves 
such policy options as promoting the use 
of public transportation and commuter 
van-pools, asking merchants to allow resi- 
dents of crowded neighborhoods adjacent 
to downtown to use their lots at night, 
and, yes, toughening enforcement. Yet 
though those approaches may nip away at 
the downtown parking demand while 
slightly elevating the supply of spaces, 
they hold out little hope for realigning the 
current imbalance. Boston Transportation 
Commissioner Richard Dimino says, 
“We're always in the market for making 
subtle improvements that can actually go a 
long way. But by and large we're never 
going to be able to create a lot of new 
roadways and parking spaces in an old, 
compact city without boulevards or a grid 
street system.” 

The most graphic depiction of the 
paucity of parking in Boston can be found 
in the Transportation Department's 1987 
Parking Inventory Survey, which verified 
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drivers’ suspicions that sometimes there 
are no spaces whatsoever in downtown 
Boston. On occasion, there are Jess than 
none. For instance, the survey discovered 
that at noontime on weekdays in the 
Federal Street/Financial District area, 
101.15 percent of all public-garage spaces 
were filled. The extra 1.15 percent repre- 
sented creative and desperate drivers who 
ignored the convention to park between 
yellow lines. The survey further found that 
more than 90 percent of all public-garage 
and -lot spaces were occupied at noon in 
16 of 17 downtown zones, which span the 
area bound by Massachusetts Avenue, the 
Southeast Expressway, and surrounding 
waterfronts. 

These days it is true that “Sorry, All Full” 
signs appear less frequently in front of 
downtown garages or lots than during the 
mid-Miracle era when the survey was 
taken. Kevin Fitzgerald, chairman of the 
board of Fitz-Inn Auto Parks, which oper- 
ates 16 of the city’s most fashionable 
garages, even boldly states: “It’s a miscon- 
ception that there’s a shortage of parking 
in Boston.” Fitzgerald points out that the 
economic downturn has freed up many 
spaces that were once reserved for 
employees who have been laid off. 
Business has slackened at 14 of his 16 
garages, he says. 

Fitzgerald may be noticing a slight eas- 
ing of the cfunch, but a sampling of down- 
town parking fees shows that the field has 
by no means transformed into a buyer’s 
market. The going weekday rates for the 
privilege of renting a nine-by-18-foot con- 
crete or asphalt slab downtown are two to 
three times what they were in pre-boom 
1983 — far outpacing the inflation rate — 
and 10 to 20 percent higher than they were 
three years ago, an increase that is more or 
less in line with inflation. Those charges 
range from $4 to $9 for one hour; $8 to $18 
for three hours; $8 to $24 for the day; and 
$200 to $300 a month. 

If business has slumped so badly, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, why haven't rates fallen to less 
lofty plateaus? “It costs $30,000 per park- 
ing space to build a garage,” he says. 
“Cutting rates makes lenders worry about 
getting their money back on schedule. You 
earn more income holding rates where 
they are than you do if you lower them to 
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But the meter was broken... 


With the city’s parking-enforcement budget now overflowing and prospects remote 
for any relief from the downtown parking shortage, it is reasonable to expect that 
Boston drivers will run into more and more experiences like these, lifted from the files 
of the parking clerk: 


Dear Sir: 

I parked in a resident-only area on Commercial Ave, which was the wrong thing for 
me to do because I’m not a resident and I don’t have a sticker. I have what I think is a 
good reason. I was bringing up a tray of chicken soup, ginger ale, crackers, and flow- 
ers to my girlfriend, who was sick. I could not find a legal space within two blocks, so 
I pulled up directly in front of her place. There were at least 20 open resident-only 
spacés on the section of the street at the time. I carried the tray up five floors, 
knocked, kissed Deb, carried the tray over to her bed, kissed her, changed the TV 
channel (no remote), kissed her, told her I was illegally parked, kissed her, ran out 
and down the five floors and arrived at my car. My five-to-seven-minute journey was 
too long. I had received a ticket. 

ee 

Dear Sir: 

I was parked on the sidewalk for no more than five minutes while I was unloading 
five bags of groceries in one hand and I held my baby in the other. Enclosed is my 
sales slip for Star Market in Somerville. I brought in the five bags one at a time (since 
they were heavy and I had only one free hand) into the lobby of my building and then 
into my apartment. I then went immediately downstairs to park my car in the open lot 
on Parmenter St.°on the next block, where we rent a space on a monthly basis. I 
found a ticket on my windshield. 

208 

Dear Sir: 

I am requesting that the enclosed ticket be excused for the following reason: upon 
parking my car I deposited an amount of change in.the meter that would have 
allowed me to park legally until 5 p.m. Unfortunately, the meter, which I might add 
freely and willingly accepted my money, only registered time until 4:45. The quarter 
that did not register time on the meter was the last piece of change that I had. I tried to 
return before 4:45 but was unable to return until 4:55. Yes, your meter officer had 
come and gone, leaving no footprints, only a parking ticket. 

—GAJr 





Robert Mapplethorpe, Self Portrait, 1980. © The Estate of Robert Mapplethorpe 


attract more customers.” Fitzgerald adds 
that most garages downtown offer early- 
bird specials and coupons that allow for 
considerably cheaper rates than the posted 
ones. But those deals don’t do much for 
“late birds,” who have the gall to meander 
into work after 8 a.m. or drivers who don’t 
park downtown every day. 


Park Avenue parking 

There’s another alternative for car fiends 
who want only the very best for their vehi- 
cle: a luxury-condominium parking space. 
At the Brimmer Street garage, between 
Charles Street and Storrow Drive, one of 


Supported by a grant from: 


the 110 well-guarded parking units can be 
purchased for about $125,000. That’s near- 
ly 17 times the original $7500 cost of each 
space when the garage went condo, in 
1977. At the One Post Office Square 
garage, due to open in October, all 400 
condo spaces were snapped up two years 
ago for $65,000 each. And one recent, 
quite serious proposal for a development 
on Sargent’s Wharf included the creation 
of condo parking spaces valued at $75,000 
apiece. You'd have to anticipate collecting 
more than 3750 tickets to justify, economi- 
cally, making such an investment. 


How have Boston’s parking spaces 
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become such precious commodities, even 
in the midst of an economic slump? To 
paraphrase Milton Friedman: supply and 
demand, baby. At last count, in early 1989 
there were a total of 58,904 spaces in park- 
ing lots and garages in the downtown 
area. Adding the city’s 8000 metered 
spaces, which overstates the actual num- 
ber because not all of them are downtown, 
produces a total of 66,904 spots that are 
not reserved for residential street parking. 
Demand for those downtown spaces is dif- 
ficult to gauge precisely, but last year 
264,746 vehicles were registered to Boston 
residents, a 19 percent increase over 1986 
and 68 percent more than in 1980. And 
today an estimated 200,000 cars owned by 
outsiders enter the city and plunk down- 
town each workday. 


Not much thaw in the freeze 

A crucial factor underlying today’s park- 
ing shortage can be traced to 1973, when 
the EPA mandated a freeze on fee-only, or 
public, spaces in Boston. Public spaces are 
defined as those in garages or lots that are 
paid for by the car owner rather than an 
employer or other sponsor. The freeze, 
which restricted the number of public 
spaces downtown to 35,503, was intended 
to discourage car use and thereby improve 
air quality. It didn’t. Since the freeze 
began, the number of cars entering the city 
each workday has increased by more than 
a third, reflecting Boston’s economic 
growth. Carbon monoxide and ozone lev- 
els have remained about the same, with 
fuel-efficiency innovations almost exclu- 
sively responsible for saving the city from 
a noxious yellow haze. “The parking 
freeze had no impact whatsoever on 
improving air quality,” says Andy 
Hamilton, of the Conservation Law 
Foundation, a regional environmental 
group. 

Although the city obeyed and adminis- 
tered the freeze’s dictates, according to a 
recent EPA audit, a loophole in the law 
allowed the creation of 6500 additional 
downtown parking spaces between 1983 
and 1989. Those slots were not frozen out 
because parkers were not directly charged 
for them; in most cases, companies provid- 
ed them to employees. Hamilton and other 

See PARKING, page 20 
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by Jon Keller 


he televised August 22 

r Democratic gubernatorial 

debate was nearly over, 
and John Silber couldn’t contain a 
confident smile or two. 

Frank Bellotti and Evelyn 
Murphy had scored a few scat- 
tered points, but Silber could 
sense that, at least on this 
evening, victory was at hand. 
After Bellotti and Murphy had 
squirmed and equivocated their 
way past a questioner’s attempt to 
have them pass judgement on 
Michael Dukakis, Silber scored a 
bull’s eye — and evoked laughter 
from the audience — with his 
well-timed crack about preferring 
to see George Bush handling the 
Persian Gulf crisis rather than “the 
tank driver.” He had effectively 
mocked Bellotti’s complaints 
about Silber’s views on health- 
care rationing by mimicking the 
now-famous Bellotti attack ad: 
“Ripe?” Silber had mugged in a 
deep, comical tone. “Time to go?” 
(Even Channel 5 moderator 
Natalie Jacobson appeared to 
smirk at that one.) And when the 
debate turned to the dreaded 
Citizens for Limited Taxation peti- 
tion, Silber had outdone his oppo- 
nents in condemnation of the tax- 
rollback plan, positioning himself 
as the agent for “discipline” of 
state government, who would 
render the CLT petition unneces- 


sary. 

It had been a strong debate per- 
formance, with something for 
everyone — acerbic raw meat for 
the Dukakis-haters, reassuring 
humor for those doubting his 
intentions toward the elderly, 
even an outstretched hand toward 
liberals and moderates fearful of 
CLT purgatory. And then, with the 
final debate moments ticking 
away, Silber chose to do some- 
thing strictly for himself. 

Murphy, asked about her advo- 
cacy of abortion rights beyond the 
six-month Roe v. Wade standard, 
had noted that ninth-month abor- 
tions rarely occurred and said she 


trusted women to “make the wise 
choice.” Silber jumped in. “It’s 
perfectly obvious that Evelyn 
Murphy hasn’t thought through” 
her position, he snapped. “That 
means that a woman could go off 
in private and have her baby in 
the ninth month and kill that 
baby, and I’m not going to give 
any woman that right... I've seen 
those babies in trash cans.” 

ABORTION FLAP STEALS THE 
SHOW read the next day’s Boston 
Herald headline, and from the 
news media coverage over the 
following few days a casual 
observer wouldn’t have guessed 
that for 89 of the debate’s 90 min- 
utes, Silber had effectively domi- 
nated the proceedings with a 
sharp, reasoned, and reassuring 
repertoire. Instead, women’s 
groups, legal experts, and pundits 
picked apart the tone and content 
of Silber’s latest shocker, lending 
credence to Bellotti’s and 
Murphy’s attempts to demonize 
him and once again putting 
Silber’s temperament into play as 
a political issue. 

The “flap” was the product of 
yet another example of Silber’s 
penchant for abrupt, unexpected, 
and often politically uncalled-for 
outbursts — often after periods of 
relative quiescence — that have 
become a familiar pattern in his 
campaign. Sometimes these have 
come packaged as salty Texas- 
style folk wisdom — the “when 
you’re ripe. . . it’s time to go” 
comment, for all the controversy it 
provoked, seemed more a matter 
of unfortunate syntax than sub- 
conscious desire to kill off the 
infirm elderly. Sometimes, state- 
ments such as Silber’s abortion 
rant, which reach for the extreme 
example that proves a point, are 
reminiscent of, as University of 
Massachusetts Professor Ralph 
Whitehead puts it, “faculty senate 
bombast.” On occasion, as with 
Silber’s pairing of Gloria Steinem 
and Louis Farrakhan as unfit to 
hold judicial posts, the shockers 
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have clearly been contrived to 
appeal to a certain strain within 
the electorate. Most of the time, as 
anyone who's watched Silber 
inexplicably deliver a strident lec- 
ture to a startled voter can attest, 
they’re moments of spontaneous 
hubris. 

There has been an ongoing 
argument in political circles over 
whether Silber’s spasms of 
provocative aggressiveness are a 
clever, attention-grabbing gim- 
mick or a case of political art imi- 
tating life. That debate is over. 
The John Silber who can spend 88 
minutes under control and on top 
in a key debate, then be unable to 
resist explosive overkill in the last 
90 seconds, is a familiar figure to 
not only to his campaign aides, 
but to his professional colleagues 
throughout his career. It is not an 
act; if Silber becomes governor, 
more of the same should be 

. And if he loses, it may 
be the single biggest reason why a 
candidate who seemed to so 
many to be philosophically right 
for the times was ultimately 
judged psychically wrong for the 
job. 


ee 8 

The titles of unconventional pol 
and Governor of AngryMass were 
conceded to Silber long ago; since 
Bellotti’s disastrous TV perfor- 
mance as the angry cabbie’s 
friend in June, his campaign’s 
issued a resounding mo mas in the 
battle between him and Silber for 
king outsider status. And that rais- 
es a troubling question for Silber 
partisans: if anti-establishment 
animus is the overpowering emo- 
tion of this election, and Silber has 
surfed that wave so much more 
effectively than any other candi- 
date, then why isn’t he the pro- 
hibitive frontrunner in the race? 

Perhaps one answer is that, just 
as Murphy’s people were wrong 
to think their candidate could 
evolve beyond her pseudo- 
Dukakis genes and Bellotti was 
silly to pretend the maverick of 
1964 could wear the same cos- 
tume 26 years later, it was foolish 
of Silber’s handlers to think their 
old horse — the mercurial master 
of numerous BU bloodlettings — 
could be taught new tricks. 

After last winter’s initial volley 
of Silber shockers — his January 
24 “welfare magnet” comments, 
his January 26 remarks downplay- 
ing the significance of alcohol 
abuse when compared to other 
forms of drug abuse, and the 
ensuing charges of “McCarthyism” 
lobbed by Silber at an aghast 
news media — it appearec’ that 
the novice candidate had jumped 
on the temperance bandwagon. 
His press secretary, Michal 
Regunberg, told the Phoenix in 
early February that while Silber 
has escaped his skirmish with the 
press unscathed and with a nice 
name-recognition boost, “he can’t 
afford to do it again. It masks the 
message he really wants to get 
out.” (As if to drive home the 
point, Silber’s aides bought him a 
mousetrap to carry around as a 
potent reminder not to “take the 
cheese” and lash out every time a 
reporter prodded him.) 

It worked — for a while. For 
nearly four shocker-free months, 
Silber concentrated on clearing 
the 15 percent hurdle at the June 
2 Democratic convention With a 
strategy that, ironically, down- 
played the traditional door-knock- 
ing, handshaking method of 
securing delegate support in favor 
of a wholly media-driven cam- 
paign on the unfairness of the 15 
percent threshold. In lieu of 
shockers, Silber kept pitching a 
theme of fairness and responsible 
reform. 

And as Silber — thanks in part 
to the huge recognition boost 
accrued through the early shock- 
ers — began rising to near-front- 
runner status in the polls, his 
insistence that the party risked 
suicide if it denied him ballot 
access at the convention gained 
credibility. The subject dominated 
campaign discussion, and Silber’s 
access argument won support 
See SILBER, page 12 
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from media pundits (like the 
Boston Globe's liberal Bob Turner, 
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hours after that, Silber shattered 
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WBZ-TV and angrily charging that 
“the leaders of this party are trying 
to murder me and make it appear 
a suicide.” 

It’s possible that Silber’s tough 
talk had a galvanizing influence 
a on his supporters and paid off on 
€ the convention floor a week later. 
But it seems as likely that his 
supercharged rhetoric cost Silber 
the cushion his people claimed he 
had heading into Springfield, 
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Then came the July 17 Globe 
forum on health care. Clearly 
suffused with a sense of the 
superiority of his own analysis of 
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touched off another round of 
harsh adjectives — Murphy 
whacked Silber for “cowardice,” 
Bellotti aides termed him “unsta- 
ble,” and Silber put his rebuttal 
in the starkest possible terms: “I 
like fights, I just don’t like 
smears.” 

Since then, much of his energy 
has been spent in nasty public 
squabbles with everyone from 
Bellotti — with whom he’s been 
locked in a war of negative adver- 
tising — to Harvard Law Professor 
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by Rob French 


sk the gubernatorial can- 
A didates and they’ll cite 

evidence of their atten- 
tiveness to people of color this 
campaign season. Frank Bellotti, 
as he likes to point out, marched 
with Martin Luther King over two 
decades ago. Evelyn Murphy has 
spent some time touring lower 
Roxbury and Dorchester this sum- 
mer. Bill Weld showed up for a 
Black Political Task Force screen- 
ing committee meeting. John 
Silber made it to a Task Force 
public forum. Steve Pierce ap- 
peared at a Parcel-18 press con- 
ference and vowed to push legis- 
lation to develop the Roxbury 
project: 

Yet despite their righteous 
exhortations of concern for the 
state’s black and Hispanic com- 
munities, the candidates haven’t 
spent much time and energy 
working on realistic solutions to 
the nightmarish problems facing 
the urban poor’and their neigh- 
borhoods — mounting rates of 
gang violence, infant mortality, 
incarceration, poverty, AIDS in- 
fection, high-school dropouts, 
and teenage pregnancy. Political- 
ly, the candidates can probably 
afford to slight this marginalized 
population, since they comprise 
such a minor slice of the elec- 
torate. But the winner will surely 
pay a price since these problems 
could prove the most vexing, 
intractable, and potentially explo- 
sive that the next governor will 
face. 

It’s easy to see why the candi- 
dates aren’t spending a lot of time 
on the stump talking to minorities. 
Only eight percent of the state’s 
population is non-white and voter 
participation in most minority 
neighborhoods is notoriously low. 
It’s also clear that during this 
recession, with middle-class 
whites increasingly afraid of los- 
ing their jobs and businesses, 
many voters simply aren’t as inter- 
ested in hearing about the plight 
of minorities and the urban-poor. 
As Luis Prado, executive director 
of La Alianza Hispana, a Latino 
human service agency in Rox- 
bury, notes sourly, “The mood of 
the population doesn’t seem to be 
one of a continuing thirst for 
equality. It’s as if Reaganism final- 


Homer: the minority community is at a crossroads. 
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A chillin’ future 





ly came to Massachusetts.” 


How high are the stakes 
In and of themselves, tours of 


. Roxbury and appearances at 


black political forums will do little 
to alleviate the already frightening 
social and economic burdens of 
the minority community. Consider 
this: 

@ Boston’s murder rate is up 50 
percent over last year. Most of the 
killings are related to gang vio- 
lence. By some accounts, the 
city’s gang population may 
already be as high as 6000 youths. 

@ AIDS is currently spreading 
most rapidly among blacks and 
Hispanics. In Massachusetts, 
blacks account for 20 percent of 
all cases, while Latinos account 
for 10 percent. 

@ Nineteen percent of all 
Hispanic children born in Massa- 
chusetts last year were born to 
teenage mothers. 

@ The infant mortality rate for 
blacks in Roxbury is 27 deaths per 
thousand births. That figure is 
nearly four times the rate for 
whites in Massachusetts. 

@ It costs the state an average 
of $22,000 per year to keep 
inmates in prison. The state’s pris- 
ons are currently running at 174 
percent of their capacity. Twenty- 
nine percent of state prison 
inmates are black — seven times 
their proportion of the population 
at large. Hispanics account for 18 
percent of the prison population, 
over four times their numbers in 
society. Only five years ago, 
Hispanics occupied only nine per- 
cent of the prison beds. 

@ The Boston Public School 
system is 75 percent minority stu- 
dents. The Latino dropout rate is 
54 percent. Twenty percent of 
blacks and Hispanics are held 
back in the first grade, compared 
with only 12 percent of whites, 
and the gap between white and 
minority test scores continues to 
widen. 

@ Nearly half of all Hispanic 
families in Massachusetts live 
below the poverty line, which in 
Boston is $11,500 for a family of 
three. Nearly a quarter of all black 
families live in poverty. 

@ The state’s Aid to Families 

See POLITICS, page 14 
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with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
caseload is up nine percent this 
year over last. While Hispanics 
represent only four percent of the 
population, they account for 24 
percent of all AFDC recipients (up 
from 17 percent just five years 
ago.) Similarly, blacks comprise 
18 percent of the AFDC cases. 
Almost 94,000 residents receive 
AFDC payments, which average 
$780 per month. 

@ Blacks represent 22 percent 
of Boston’s population, but 
account for 41 percent of the city’s 
unemployed. 

Tough as things are, some of 
Boston’s minority leaders believe 
that a number of the problems 
facing their communities may still 
be manageable, but they wonder 
for how much longer. “In the next 
year or so, the conditions in the 
communities of color are going to 
worsen,” predicts Nelson Merced, 
a Democratic state representative 
from Dorchester. 

“The community is at a cross- 
roads,” says Ron Homer, president 
of Boston Bank of Commerce. 
“Boston’s black community is still 
fairly heterogeneous with respect 
to class. As long as there’s that 
infrastructure, you can make 
inroads.” But Homer warns that 
without some improvement in the 
quality of life, the black middle 
class (along with an increasing 
number of whites) will move out 
of the city, leaving behind the 
very poor and elderly, people 
incapable of revitalizing their 
communities on their own. “Go 
visit parts of NYC if you want to 
see what Boston will look like,” 
Homer says. 

“Boston will fall back into a 
weird kind of economic backwa- 
ter,” echoes State Representative 
Byron Rushing (D-South End). 
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The one difference between now 
and 20 years ago is people will 
leave. They're already moving out 
of Roxbury.” 

Others describe an even more 
chilling vision of the future, one 
that holds the threat of more vio- 
lence, homelessness, a growing 
underground economy revolving 
around crime and drug trafficking, 
rising incidents of child abuse, 
declining wages, and a deteriorat- 
ing economic base. 

“Our infant mortality will con- 
tinue going up,” Prado adds. “Our 
AIDS [infection rate] will continue 
going up. Our malnutrition will 
continue going up. Our communi- 
ty won't receive the education it 
needs and wants. Hispanics will 
continue to feel alienated from 
mainstream social life. That can 
produce very explosive situa- 
tions.” 

That threat is not just Boston's, 
although the specter of a growing 
permanent underclass in the heart 
of the state’s capital city is bad 
enough. If Boston’s minority 
neighborhoods are brought to a 
boil, the mess will certainly sp 

over beyond Boston’s boundaries. 
The costs of housing convicts, 
paying unemployment benefits, 
and supporting teenage single 
mothers is born by everyone in 
the commonwealth. The AIDS 
virus now spreading rapidly 
through the black and Hispanic 
communities won't stop at the city 
line. The thousands of under-edu- 
cated students pouring forth from 
city schools will cost state compa- 
nies dearly in extra job training, 
lost productivity, and remedial 
education. And then there is the 
toll on the societal fabric. Charles 
Stuart’s horrific hoax about a 
black man attacking his family 
was believable because we had 
become inundated by media cov- 
erage of random drug-related vio- 
lence in the mean streets of 
Boston’s minority neighborhoods. 
When the truth came out, race 


relations plunged to a poisonous 
level not seen since the heyday of 
the busing crisis. 


What the candidates 
aren’t 

In the face of these problems, 
the gubernatorial candidates, for 
the most part, have offered 
panaceas, politically correct 
responses to a few hot-button 
issues, Or One Or two programs 
aimed at helping alleviate a few 
symptoms of poverty and racial 
tension. None have offered what 
is really needed: an integrated, 
systematic approach that attacks 
poverty and its repercussions on 
many levels — housing, health 
care, education, and jobs. 

John Silber’s solution to virtual-' 
ly every social malady, from drug 
abuse to gang violence, is more 
education. His early education 
program would place every at-risk 
child, beginning at age three, in 
classes or programs from 7:30 in 
the morning to 5 p.m. The pro- 
gram would also free up parents 
to work full-time. Education on 
child nutrition and parenting skills 
would be incorporated into the 
program. Similarly, he favors sen- 
tencing first-time, non-violent 
offenders who do not yet have a 
high school diploma to an educa- 
tional facility and require them to 
earn their GED. 

Many laud Silber for recogniz- 
ing the value of education, and 
the programs he envisions could 
go a long way to improving the 
lives of the next generation. But 
what about everyone now over 
the age of three? And as Homer 
points out: “None of this is going 
to work without the infrastructure 
within the community to imple- 
ment these programs. It’s not 
going to work if kids have to go 
to institutions run by people out- 
side the community who feel no 
accountability to the community.” 

Most minority leaders give 
Murphy the most credit for taking } 


the time to understand their prob- 
lems and offer help. Some are 
genuinely excited about her idea 
to invest state pension funds in 
affordable housing ventures. Her 
ambitious $2.5 billion housing 
stimulation proposal would be 
gladly welcomed, if the money 
could be found. But other than 
generic calls for world-class 
schools and more money for 
maintaining human services, 
Murphy’s specific proposals are 
limited to housing initiatives, and 
that alone won't make a signifi- 
cant impact in the plethora of 
problems minority communities 
face. 

Both Murphy and Bellotti tout 
their support of a key minority lit- 
mus test — set-asides requiring a 
percentage of state contracts to go 
to minority-owned firms — to 
illustrate their commitment to 
minority interests. Set asides help, 
but they’re only a first step. 

“In some respects I think set 
asides have been a smoke 
screen,” explains Homer. State 


doing business with for years, and 
without a pro-active means for 
bringing minority companies into 
the set asides will be little 
more than table scraps, he ex- 
plains. 

Bellotti, Murphy, and Pierce 
also make much ado about their 
support for another minority lit- 
mus test — Parcel 18. Roxbury has 
been waiting for years for the state 
to deliver on promises to move a 
major state agency such as the 
Massachusetts Water Resource 
Authority to the undeveloped plot 
off Columbus Avenue — and a bill 
to get the MWRA to move from 
Charlestown to Parcel 18 was 
derailed in the legislature last year. 

No one disputes the real and 
symbolic value of a major state 
commitment to the minority 
neighborhood. But some observ- 
ers say it would have to be fol- 
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lowed by a vast infusion of other 
businesses for Roxbury to see any 
significant improvement in its 
local economy. 

Pierce’s ace-in-the-hole for the 
state’s minorities is enterprise 
zones. Pierce’s plan would give 
tax credits to companies that 
choose to start up in neighbor- 
hoods of high unemployment. 
Firms would also be rewarded for 
providing day care and job train- 
ing. The idea sounds terrific, but it 
hasn't worked. 

“Enterprise zones are a Re- 
publican fantasy,” says Rushing. 
“There are no enterprise zones in 
Korea, and American business 
goes to Korea.” Simply plopping a 
semi-conductor factory in the 
middle of Roxbury doesn’t guar- 
antee economic development. 
And if the local labor pool doesn’t 
have the basic education for the 
jobs available, then no amount of 


job training is going to help. 


would help alleviate some prob- 
lems in poorer minority communi- 
ties, but there’s little in his record 
to suggest he has developed a 
plan to attack inner city problems 
at their core. 

In short, none of the gubernato- 
rial candidates have thought 
through a systematic plan for revi- 
talizing poor minority communi- 
ties. Or if they have, they’re cer- 
tainly keeping them a secret in the 
campaign. “These things are pre- 
sented as simple solutions,” says 
Prado, “and these are complex 
problems.” 

It’s one thing to avoid dealing 
with these complex problems dur- 
ing a political race. It’ll be quite 
another for the winner to ignore 
them when the bill comes due. 

“You can’t have 70 percent of 
the people doing alright and 30 
percent of the people on their 
backs,” says Homer, with blunt 
simplicity. QO 
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| NO BODY BAGS FOR OIL 


U.S. TROOPS ARE NOT 
THERE TO PROMOTE PEACE 
ATT LAT TT STN IT I 


When Iraq invaded Iran, the U.S. stood 
by. Later we actually gave Iraq help. 


When Iraq invaded Kuwait, the U.S. 
rushed in as the world's policeman, 
overriding all attempts to find a peaceful 
solution. 


Far from promoting peace, U.S. actions 
are escalating steadily towards war. 


THEY ARE THERE 
FOR THE OIL 


And yet, the U.S. blockade has stopped 
the flow of oil from two of the world's 
: biggest producers, Iraq and Kuwait. 


But the flow of oil was never threatened. 


Iraq needs to sell it, not hoard it. 


We risk trading body bags — and 
hostages — for oil. 


KISS THE PEACE 
DIVIDEND GOOD-BYE 


The Cold War is over and with it the 
justification for the $300 billion a year 
military budget. 


Before troops went to the Middle East, 
we were looking forward to a Peace 
Dividend. The military was not. George 
Bush was not. They have found a way to 
replace the Cold War. 


We will spend $1.8 billion just through 
September, and already they are telling us. 
the troops will be there for a long time. 
During war we would spend $1 billion a 


day! 


The U.S. is playing world leader — and 
we are paying for it. 


SPEAK OUT NOW 
— REMEMBER VIETNAM 


The American people weren't asked if 
they wanted this war. Just as we weren't 
asked if we wanted Vietnam. 


George Bush and the Pentagon learned 
a lesson from Vietnam — act quickly and 
ask for approval later. 


We learned a lesson, too — we must 
speak out now, before it is too late. 


That is why OUT NOW and the Pledge 
of Resistance are launching a national 


petition campaign. Copies will be 


forwarded to Congress and the President. 


a eee 


| QUT NOW - BRING OUR TROOPS HOME. | 
; I 


I am opposed to a war for oil. 

I am also opposed to the commitment of , 
U.S. troops to the Middle East without 
public debate. 


I call upon Congress and the President 
to pull out U.S. forces and to seek a 
peaceful solution through the United 
Nations and the Arab League. 


signature name (print) 


[J send me extra copies of the petition so I can 
circulate them 


; Ct am enclosing a contribution of— $20— $50 
i — $100 to help OUT NOW pay for future ads. 

Contributions should be made payable to OUT NOW and 
mailed with your petition to: OUT NOW, PO Box 1194, Salinas, 
I ca 93902. 
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Continued from page 3 

journalists swarm into the Middle 
East to cover — what has been up 
to this point — neither war nor 
peace, but stalemate. 

The bottom line is that when 
governments don’t make news, 
journalists will. And that’s what's 
happened here to date. The prod- 
uct is far from perfect, but so far 
it’s been the only game in town. 
The only thing you can be sure of 
is that if the crisis drags along 
inconclusively for some time, the 
stories will begin to move inside 
the newspapers and later in the 
newscasts. And that might not be 
so bad. 

s+ 

Among the print pundits, the 
array of opinion on the Iraqi crisis 
has fallen into some predictable 
— and some unpredictable — cat- 
egories. Here are a few of the 
more interesting examples. 

@ Peaceniks come lately. 
Fervently conservative columnists 
Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak, motivated, I suspect, in 
large part by their dislike of Israel, 
have been uncustomarily dovish, 
continually wringing their hands 
over Operation Desert Shield. 
Their latest piece of propaganda? 


A BAD GUY OF BAGHDAD piece © 


warning America that no degree 
of pressure will bring Saddam to 
heel. At one point, they quote an 
Iraqi waiter declaring of Bush: 
“He will kill 1000 of us. We do not 
cry. We will kill 10 of you. You 
will cry.” Sounds like a press 
release from the Iraqi foreign min- 
istry. 

@ Steadfast muscle-flexers. 
Pooh-poohing the coalition of 
“longtime doves of the left joined 
by anti-Israelites of the far right” 
(take that, Novak), the 7Times’s 
William Safire made his view emi- 
nently clear in a column in which 
he called his paper’s reasonable 
proposal for a negotiated settle- 
ment “capitulation to aggression.” 
His prescription for teaching 
Saddam a lesson: “overwhelming 
force quickly.” Let’s hope Bush 
missed that column. 

@ Peace, love, and Woodstock. 
Representing those “longtime 
doves of the left,” the Boston 
Globe's Randolph Ryan bemoaned 
(with justification) the war hype 
that had taken hold in this nation. 
“Public discussion,” he wrote, 
“has seemed confined to child- 
like fascination with the military 
buildup; a fixation on tearful 
farewells; rooting for the home 
team; and passive acceptance of 
questionable assumptions.” Un- 
fortunately, Ryan made sure he 
would be preaching only to the 
converted by implying that 
Saddam Hussein had served the 
interests of peace by nabbing the 
hostages and braking war fever in 
America, “assuming he under- 





stands his strong interest in taking 
good care of them.” There. had to 
be a better way to say that. 

@ What would Ariel Sharon do 
if be were in the White House? 
The 7imes’s A.M. Rosenthal, who 
views nearly every foreign-policy 
issue through the prism of hard- 
line Israeli interests, suggested 
that we reject help from some 
Arab elements of the multination- 
al coalition baking out there in the 
Saudi desert because of their 
lousy record on human rights and 
because they are sure to ask us to 
pressure Israel on the West Bank 
in return for their help. Rosenthal 
is right in some respects. Syria’s 
ruthless Hafez Assad has as much 
blood on his hands as Hussein, 
but if his hatred of his Iraqi rival 
leads him into an alliance of con- 
venience with the US and gives 
this country some desperately 
needed support in the Arab 


world, so beit. Until America — 


and Israel, for that matter — 
builds a foreign policy strictly on 
philosophical rather than strategic 
concerns, Rosenthal’s argument 
will remain dubious. 

@ Good news for baby boomers 
wondering bow come they’re 
rooting so bard for the US of A. In 
an August 28 Times piece, Joshua 
Muravchik, of the American 
Enterprise Institute, branded the 
Novaks of the world relax-now, 
pay-later “isolationists” and assert- 
ed that Bush’s policy conjures up 
Woodrow Wilson’s League of 
Nations dream of a “community of 
nations” acting in concert to 
establish world order. “Where Mr. 
Bush is right,” wrote Muravchik, 
explaining that no one should be 
sO naive as to expect a post-Cold 
War world free of despots and 
aggression “is on the priniciple of 
investing America’s power in the 
effort to fashion an environment 
congenial to our long-term safety 
by enforcing a modicum of law- 
fulness in relations among states.” 
Okay, that’s our alibi. 

ses 

One thing almost everyone 
short of maybe Safire seems to 
agree on is that this crisis has thus 
far provided dramatic proof of the 
potential for the UN — particular- 
ly with the dismantling of the 
Soviet-US balance of terror — 
truly to serve as ai instrument for 
international consensus and as a 
legitimate peacemaker. (As this is 
being written, Secretary General 
Javier Pérez de Cuéllar — a medi- 
ator respected by both sides — is 
embarking on his peace mission 
to the Middle East.) 

Only a few years ago, trashing 
the Tower of Babel on the East 
River was a national pastime. And 
it was almost exactly three years 
ago that the New Republic (TNR) 
came out with its dramatic LET IT 
SINK cover story, in which 
Charles Krauthammer argued 
strenuously that we should bail 
out of a UN where “we pay for the 
megaphone and our enemies 
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speak through it.” Things have 
sure changed. (P.S. In its 
September 10 & 17 issue, TNR 
says a few grudgingly nice words 
about ‘the UN in an editorial that 
endorses the Safire “bomb ’em 
now” approach to the situation.) 
ssf 

While on the subject of TNR 
types, after spending a week on 
vacation watching CNN, I have to 
say that Crossfire co-host Michael 
Kinsley (the one allegedly from 
the “left,” who is supposed to do 
battle with the right’s Pat 
Buchanan) is almost completely 
defanged on TV. All of the wit, 
grit, and endearing cockiness that 
mark his 7NR columns evaporate 
on the tube, where the owlish- 
looking, skittish-acting Kinsley 
behaves as if a loose chandelier is” 
about to fall on his head at any 
moment. He seems to be playing 
the role of Buchanan's. caddy, 
another sure sign that the televi- 
sion lights can melt some pretty 
good print journalists. 

ss? 

One who got away. Two who 
came back. The Heralds plans to 
woo former Globe columnist 
turned Sports Illustrated (SI) 
staffer Leigh Montville have been 
kiboshed by S/ managing editor 
Mark Mulvoy, according to 
Herald sports editor Bob Sales. 
Sales says Montville, who essen- 
tially would have been given a 
blank check to do a weekly col- 
umn, “was amenable, he wanted 
to do it.” But Sales adds that 
Mulvoy — who has already laid 
down a no-TV edict to his staffers 
that is about to-cost the magazine 
the services of Peter Gammons — 
politely deep-sixed any plans for 
Montville to moonlight. (Neither 
Montville nor Mulvoy were avail- 
able for comment.) 

On the plus side, the tabloid is 
regaining the services of Kevin 
Convey, who returns to One 
Herald Square after several years 
as Boston magazine articles edi- 
tor. According to an elated 
Herald managing editor Alan 
Eisner who’s “been trying to get 
him back ever since he left,” 
Convey will take a management 
position, probably as an execu- 
tive city editor. Conyey, a 
respected and popular figure at 
the Herald during his prior stint 
there as assistant managing edi- 
tor, was generally considered to 
have been a solid journalisti¢ 
buttress against some of the 
whackier Murdochian tabloidian 
excesses. Adds a mourning 
Boston magazine editor David 
Rosenbaum: “Kevin's a brick. I 
will miss him.” 

Also returning to the Herald is 
former news staffer Leonard 
Greene, who, according to 
Eisner, will function as an “urban | 
columnist.” For some time, word 
among staffers has been that 
Greene may well serve as the 
paper’s answer to the Globe's 
Derrick Z. Jackson. QO 
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South End 


Continued from page 7 
Now.” 

Despite his bashing, Michael 
Cronin says “queer visibility” is 
necessary to sensitize people. 
“The first time straight people see 
two gay men in public kissing 
each other, they might be horri- 
fied. If they see it enough times, 
they'll get used to it.” 

At the Cathedral Housing 
Project, on Washington Street in 
the South End — where many of 
the windows are boarded up in 
anticipation of rehab that’s been 
promised for years — the hatred 
rises like heat waves off the 
asphalt. 

“They’re beating up faggots?” 
one Latino teenager asks an 
inquiring scribe. 

“The way they walk and talk — 
they think they’re women,” says 
another Latino teen. 

“They talk shit,” says the first 
kid. “They take advantage 
because you can’t hit them. It’s 
against the law to hit a faggot.” 

In the South End, another factor 
blended into the gay-bashing mix 
is the machismo quotient. Some 
Latino leaders admit that cultural 
attitudes can foster intolerance 
toward gays. Like the family prac- 
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tice of encouraging boys to go out 
and score. 

Around the corner, two black 
teenage residents of Cathedral are 
bird-dogging the chickadees. 

“We don’t like em,” says one of 
them, a 16-year-old who resem- 
bles a young Michael Jordan in 
both facial features and hoop 
skills, when asked about gay- 
bashing. “They carry diseases. . . . 
If he has sex with another and 
then has sex with your girlfriend 
or sister, then you're an AIDS vic- 
tim.” 

“I got nothing against them as 
long as they keep to themselves,” 
says 19-year-old Wayman Payne, 
who's got a likeness of Bart 
Simpson, along with the words 
“THE BOSS” cut into his hair. “I 
know gay people. I don’t treat 
them different. Instead of giving 
them a girl’s number, I give them 
a guy’s.” 

“We were ready to bash a gay 
— he was talking shit to me,” MJ 
says of himself and some other 
friends. “I was gonna punch him, 
but it’s against the law to punch a 
gay... . If it ain’t against the law, 
I’m gonna start taggin’ them.” 

“They get the same treatment as 
blind people or deaf people,” 
Payne says. “That’s [considered] 
worse than racism, hitting a fag.” 
Payne has one big question about 
gay people. “Why would you 
want to go with your own sex 
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Gonzalez: gays “leave the South End and the South End will die.” 


when there’s as much [women] as 
there is around? Even the ugliest 
woman. You never know if he’s 
been down in the doo-doo hole.” 

MJ has a summer clean-up job 
with the city. Payne is still looking 
for work. 
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Around the bend, the words 
“pato” and “maricon” (“queer, 
faggot”) waft through the air 
along with the smoke from the 
reefer making the rounds. A 
Latino touches a cut on his face. 
“AIDS, man,” another Latino 
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busts. “You faggot.” 

The underground economy is 
humming down here. Two push- 
ers are openly hard at work. One 
is selling reefer, the other heroin. 
The smack man has an orange 
cone set up in the middle of the 
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road. It serves as an “Open for 
Business” sign so his customers 
quickly know where to find him. 

On July 9, around 10 p.m., Ari 
was confronted by three Latino 
youths as he was walking to his 
South End apartment. The night 
before, one of the kids had spot- 
ted him wearing a T-shirt with a 
picture of a pair of male buns on 
it. 

“So you're the fucking queer,” 
one of the guys now said to Ari. 

“Leave him alone,” a neighbor 
chimed in. “He’s one of us.” 

Ari Gonzalez is gay. He is also 
Hispanic. No matter, the teens 
beat him and took his $300 bike. 

Gonzalez feels he was fingered 
because the criminals figured he’d 
be a passive target. But he also 
thinks that in some cases racial 
and economic issues are bubbling 
below the surface. 

“The Hispanic community, I 
think, is not homophobic,” he 
says. “I think it’s insecure.” 

Gonzalez identifies himself as a 
gay first. Of the nontraditional 
groups, he says, it has been the 
gay community that has been 
most successful in investing in the 
South End. “We leave the South 
End,” he says, “and the South End 
will die.” 

Five years ago, Gonzalez’s cur- 
rent living space was a gutted 
brownstone, a den of inequity for 
drug dealers and the homeless 
run by Abdul, renowned in the 
South End as the Sultan of Squat. 
Today, it is a retrofitted two-bed- 


















room apartment with an Oriental 
rug, exposed brick, and a won- 
derful back terrace. That kind of 
highly visible advancement, he 
says, can breed social and eco- 
nomic resentment. “It’s frustrating 
for the others to see how success- 
ful we can be.” 

“The Hispanic population has 
been significantly left out of the 
decade’s prosperity,” concludes 
“In the Midst of Plenty: A Profile 
of Boston and Its Poor,” produced 
by the Boston Foundation. 
According to the study, eight per- 
cent of whites, 23 percent of 

blacks, and 46 percent of His- 
panics in Boston are living in 
poverty. Also, 73 percent of all 
Hispanic children under the age 
of six in Boston grow up in pover- 


ty. 

The BRA describes the back- 
drop for cut-throatism in the 
South End this way: “The current 
situation of the South End is one 
of competition for scarce housing 
among the poor, middle-income 
groups, and those with higher 
incomes.” 

As Gary Dotterman, long-time 
gay activist and administrative 
aide to City Councilor David 
| Scondras, notes: when the econo- 
my is down, folks who are the 
object of disdain themselves look 
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Despite his bashing, Cronin is still for “queer visibility.” 


to knock down those they per- 
ceive as below them on the hate 
ladder. And from an economic 
standpoint, he says, those gays 
who are working class may in fact 
look better off than they really 
are. “Say you have two people 
making minimum wage. One has 
to go home and feed his wife and 
three kids. The other feeds his 
parakeet or cat. Neither is rich, 
but one would ... have more 
expendable money. This has got 
to create some resentment in a 
mixed neighborhood.” 

When gay South End politico 
Joe Ritson walks through his 
neighborhood, he can feel the 10, 
15 years of pent-up anger in the 
eyes of blacks and Latinos almost 
burning a hole through his Liz 
Claiborne pants or Perry Ellis suit. 

In the wake of Sunday bloody 
Sunday, a new reality is taking 
shape in the South End. 

Community activists of every 
stripe have formed SUN (South 
End Unified Neighbors). They 
hope both to promote better 
cross-cultural relations and to 
keep a lid on any future violence. 

There is talk of sensitivity-train- 
ing sessions for community youth. 
Ritson, an outgoing Boston 
School Committee aide, is pro- 
moting the idea of launching a 
hate-crimes curriculum in the 
Boston Public Schools. 

Members of the gay community 
are enrolling in self-defense 
courses. (One of the first things 
Lee Wind realized after his attack 
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was that he needed to know how 
better to avoid such a beating. 
Unsatisfied with the classes listed 
in the Yellow Pages, he helped 
put together “Don’t Be A Victim,” 
a personal-safety course that 
teaches how to avoid violent situ- 
ations and what to do when you 
can't. 

Members of Queer Nation are 
talking about forming safety 
patrols in the South End. 

The new reality means that at 
night a guy like Ritson now walks 








in the middle of the road, avoid- | 


ing shadowy sidewalks and alleys. 
He looks behind him more than 
he used to. And he doesn’t wear 
his Walkman in the dark. He 
needs to hear even the sneakiest 
sucker trying to take him out. 

The new reality, however 
(despite rumors that two of the 
summer's bashees have moved 
out of the South End), does not 
include an exodus of the gay 
community from the neighbor- 
hood they hoped would accept 
them with open arms. 

And they sure aren’t making 
plans to return to the cloakroom. 

“We're here,” says Ari Gonzalez. 
“We're not gonna go into closets 
again. We're going to be just as 
visible — until you get used to 
us.” 
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Parking 
Continued from page 9 

clean-air activists hollered foul, 
but these were the booming ’80s, 
when development carried sway 
over the environment. “The 
Boston Redevelopment Authority 
has traditionally been pro-devel- 
opment at any cost and has put 
clean air and traffic congestion as 
the last priority on their list,” 
Hamilton says. “By the time the 
Transportation Department and 
the city Air Pollution Control 
Commission had a chance to 
negotiate parking-space reduc- 
tions, all the details were already 
in place and they were over- 
ruled.” Hamilton cites the 
Commonwealth Center, Boston 
Crossing, and One Lincoln Street 
developments as three examples 
where more non-fee parking 
spaces were approved than the 
Air Pollution Control Commission 
wanted. 

The ominous Central Ar- 
tery/Third Tunnel project will fur- 
ther complicate the downtown 
parking experience during the 
1990s. Between 3000 and 4000 
spaces will be displaced, but not 
erased, over the course of con- 
struction. In the North End, for 
example, 817 spaces in 14 city- 
owned lots beneath the current 
Artery overpass will disappear. 
Those lots, which are run by pri- 
vate companies who contract with 
the city’s Real Property 
Department, will be replaced by a 
nearby development that will 
include stores on the first floor 
and parking on higher levels. 
Supplementing those spaces will 
be the new 1300-space North 
Station parking garage, scheduled 
to open in mid 1993. Additional 
spaces will be added to the South 
Station garage, but plans have not 
been finalized for replacement 
parking near the Mass Ave inter- 
change and Fort Point Channel 
areas. 

The loss of the city-owned lots 
in the North End may come to be 
mourned, even though the spaces 
will be replaced. After all, the 
municipal-parking rates are about 
one-third lower than fees at com- 
peting sites. And though rates for 
the replacement parking will ulti- 
mately be determined by the 
state, the costs involved in the 
construction project make it a 
good bet that they will go up sub- 
stantially. 


Compensating 
for congestion 

Meanwhile, the economic 
swoon is convincing more and 
more developers to accept the 
Transportation Department’s argu- 
ment that less traffic is better for 
business and property values than 
car-clogged streets. As a result, a 
consensus is forming to empha- 
size parking-management tech- 
niques rather than the creation of 
more spaces to accompany new 
construction. Such strategies 
include offering preferred parking 
rates and locations for high-occu- 
pancy vehicles and car-poolers, 
setting aside an allotment of 
spaces for shoppers, and subsidiz- 
ing the construction of suburban 
public-transportation lots. The 
Mayor’s Transportation Advisory 
Committee is currently evaluating 
a subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions for revisions in the parking 
freeze that would formally incor- 
porate those sorts of provisions 
into new regulations. 

But no one is naive enough to 
believe that creativity and innova- 
tion will somehow wipe out the 
parking shortage. After all, the 
average number of occupants per 
vehicle entering Boston remains 
1.1. That’s better than 0.9, but 
consider: for every car-pool carry- 
ing four civic-minded commuters, 
there are 30 soloists cruising 
toward their separate desks. A 
good deal on a high-occupancy- 
vehicle parking space — even 
reduced tolls for car-poolers, as 
San Francisco is experimenting 
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with — isn’t likely to pry too 
many auto obsessives out of their 
private transport. Says Hamilton, 
who is a member of the subcom- 
mittee re-evaluating the parking 
freeze: “We would be very happy 
if we could increase the average 
car-occupancy rate from 1.1 to 
just 1.3.” 

Even more crucial to the city’s 
parking strategy is expanding the 
use of public transportation to the 
downtown area. Already an 
impressive 65 percent of central- 
business-district employees and 
visitors arrive there via rapid tran- 
sit, commuter rail, or MBTA buses. 
But with the downtown work- 
force projected to grow by 
100,000 between now and 2000, 
an even greater portion of com- 
muters will have to take public 
transportation just to maintain 
today’s dismal parking disequilib- 
rium. 

Unfortunately, the parking situ- 
ation in lots adjacent to suburban 
T stations makes downtown seem 
like one big empty garage. MBTA 
surveys show that almost all its 
current 28,744 park-and-ride 
spaces are fully occupied by 8 
a.m. The T estimates that 5500.to 
7300 additional drivers would like 
to park in those filled slots but are 
forced to steer directly toward 
Boston; by 1994 the shortfall is 
projected to grow to 12,000 as 
demand increases fastér than the 
construction of new spaces. If that 
forecast holds true, even more 
cars will be looking for a place to 
park downtown. 


Small consolation 

Although positive-reinforce- 
ment programs seem unlikely to 
reduce significantly the flow of 
cars into downtown in the next 
five years, the billy-ctub approach 
has already demonstrated some 
effectiveness. Beefed up enforce- 
ment has been credited with 
reducing double parking by 50 
percent in the Back Bay. The most 
notable improvement there has 
been along Newbury Street, where 
store employees are no longer 
permitted to get away with feed- 
ing meters all day while potential 
shoppers are left stranded in the 
middle of the street. It’s still far 
from a snap to find a space in the 
shopping district, but the scene 
less resembles the passenger 
dropoff area outside a crowded 
airline terminal. In addition, viola- 
tions along Arlington, Congress, 
and Tremont Streets have declined 
by 60 percent since 1986, helping 
to reduce drive times along those 
main corridors by a third. 

Before you go out and start 
picketing with a “Big Brother is a 
Meter Maid” placard, it’s worth 
noting that Boston’s parking 
penalties. are somewhat less 
greedy than those in other major 
cities. For example, parking in a 
no-stopping zone here and in 
New York City costs you $40, 
compared with $50 in Wash- 
ington, DC, and $53 in Los 
Angeles. Blocking a bus stop is a 
$25 violation in Boston, versus 
$40 in New York, $50 in 
Washington, and $28 in Los 
Angeles. Late-payment penalties 
here, which are capped by state 
law, are one-third of the original 
fine after 21 days. In Washington, 
penalties double after 15 days. 

Late-payment penalties are 
deferred, of course, if you choose 
to appeal a ticket. About four per- 
cent of the two million tickets 
issued in Boston are overturned 
on appeal, usually because a 
license-plate number was not 
transcribed correctly at some 
point in the administrative pro- 
cess. The parking clerk’s office 
can resolve most complaints with- 
out a hearing at City Hall by cross- 
checking license numbers with 
the vehicle description listed on 
the ticket or by examining meter- 
maintenance records. Of the 
roughly 24,000 tickets appealed in 
hearings last year, slightly more 
than half were overturned. Said 
cases, incidentally, are decided by 
those paragons of judicial wis- 
dom: law students, Q 
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CRIMSON 


Enjoy warm, sunny 


Bermuda 
STAY 3 to 5 NIGHTS 
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Silber 
Continued from 12 

This is what rts a pattern. 
And there’s no reason to think 
that the man capable of feisty but 
controlled behavior for long peri- 
ods of time but prone to lash out 
in unpredictable and, at times, 
inexplicable fashion isn’t the real 
Silber. One BU source close to the 
Silber campaign describes the 
phenomenon of the candidate’s 
continued, impolitic outbursts as 
reflecting Silber’s “naivete. It’s a 
side of his personality that’s never 
going to change, that’s never had 
to change.” It’s certainly a side of 
his personality that many BU 
aides have seen. Former public 
relations director Robert O’Rourke 
praises Silber highly but admits “at 
times, he could destroy people.” 
O’Rourke acknowledges that one 
reported incident — in which 
Silber publicly tongue-lashed a 
top aide for failing to arrange for a 
lectern at a meeting between 
Silber and a half-dozen aides — 
was “the type of thing that hap- 
pened a lot. You just had to put 
your head down and keep going.” 

And given Silber’s basic modus 
operandi, his campaign has had 
to walk a very thin tightrope. 
Silber correctly saw the need to 
run as an angry outsider in the 
year of the discredited insider and 
rode that strategy to a near-front- 
runner status that illuminated the 
sheer depth of public unrest. But 
Silber needs to recognize that his 
seemingly uncontrolled moments 
of personal anger may be raising 
damaging character questions 
about him among voters whose 
support he’ll need to win the pri- 


mary. 

“Did he really need to say he 
was going to ‘kick the hell out of 
Frank Bellotti?’” wonders one 
prominent conservative political 
figure in reference to Silber’s vow 
of revenge for Bellotti’s 
“ripeness” attack ad. “The reac- 
tion I heard to that, even from 
people who don’t care for 
Bellotti, Was ‘geez, he’s a mean 
guy.’ Ronald Reagan used to talk 
about welfare queens, but there 
was always this other side of him 
that people felt was warm, was 
accessible. You could feel sorry 
for Reagan when someone sav- 
aged him — you can't really feel 
sorry for John Silber.” 

The Globe's August 4 poll 
showing significant public con- 
cern about Silber (a politically 
dangerous 42 percent of the 
respondents viewed the candi- 
date unfavorably and 45 percent 
said his ripeness shocker left 
them less likely to vote for him) is 
clear evidence of a backlash. And 
in light of Silber’s decision to 
come ahead with a second 
Bellotti attack ad, despite the 
entreaties of some advisers to 
seek a more positive tack, it’s not 
too soon to wonder if the candi- 
date with what seems to be the 
right message for the moment 
might ultimately scare off too 
many voters. 

Once it became apparent that 
Silber had captured the coveted 
anger vote in this campaign, the 
next task was to reassure voters 
— including crucial fence-sitters 
— about his personality, so as 
not to obscure his message. That 
has proved to be a much harder 
challenge. As the August 22 
debate performance showed, Mr. 
Hyde, it seems, never lurks 
far from Dr. Jekyll’s shadow. And 
while political campaigns — in 
this era of spinmaster and media 
consultant — are notorious for 
inventing false images of candi- 
dates, all evidence suggests that 
what Silber has shown us about 
himself since the very outset 
of this campaign is certifiably 
truth-in-advertising. He’s gone far 
with it, perhaps further than any- 
one could ever have expected, |. 
but what an ironic; unusual twist 
if ultimately the most effective 
anti-Silber negative ad of 1990 
turns out to be a John Silber 
production. Q 













This Labor Day Weekend we want you to... 


SING, DANCE, PARTY, BID, LAUGH, ROMP, 
MARVEL, GASP, & GIVE TIL I FEELS GOOD! 


UWE 4 Mertiplae At Marketplace Conter 


The 25th Anniversary, Jerry Lewis Labor Day Telethon 
To Benefit The Muscular Dystrophy Association 









Help the merchants of Marketplace 
| Center, WCVB-TV channel 5, and 
| WBOS-FM, 92.9, help Jerry’s Kids. 





LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
JSCULAR DYSTROPHY ASSOCIATION 
2 





200 State Street, Boston. Adjacent to Faneuil Hall Marketplace. Plenty of 
parking at the Marketplace Center Garage, the Dock Square Garage and 

throughout the area. Or take the T to Government Center, Haymarket or 
Aquarium. We're just 5 minutes away. 


Please make checks payable to The Muscular Dystrophy Association 
and mail to: Marketplace Center Management Office, 200 State 
Street, Boston, MA 02109 ~ 






| _ Saturday, September 1 from Noon to 
| 5PM; Sunday, September 2, from Noon 
to 10PM; and Labor Day, Monday, 
September 3, from Noon to 6:30PM. 
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REPORT 


Fall leggings 

Legs are coming up rosy — 
and teal and purple and gray 
and... 

Whatever the color, Urban 
Outfitters carries it in leggings. 
Not only does the store carry a 
veritable rainbow of Hue hues; 
it also has the stockings in a 
number of textures and 
lengths. There are biker leg- 
gings, of course. But there are 
also cotton stockings (thick, 
with a subtle ribbing that come 
in plain colors, as well as such 
patterns as “granite” and 
“antique rosette”); sheer cot- 
ton, which is the same com- 
fortably rough texture in a 
thinner fabric; an opaque ver- 
sion, which has the now-ubiq- 
uitous comfort of lycra; and 
what's called “satin sheer,” 
which has a wonderful luster. 
The display rack looks like a 
crayon box for legs. 

Hue stockings are available 
at Urban Outfitters. Prices 
range from $10 to $15. 
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The Barkin Lot 


During James Harrell’s 20-year tenure as the owner of a dog-grooming shop, his most frequent request concerned the length of his 
clients’ appointments. As with most grooming shops, the dogs were spiffied up in a production line and then kept in cages while their fel- 


low canines received attention. 


About five years ago, Harrell solved the problem by picking up the business and moving into . . . a van. Now he and his wife and 
daughter, operating out of two specially outfitted vans, bring their grooming shop to their customers — and they’re the only ones in the 
area to do so. Parked in front of the owner's home, they lavish attention on each critter individually, clipping nails, cleaning ears, cutting 
hair, and providing flea and tick dips as well as a bath. (The Barkin Lot can do a “complete flea and tick elimination,” too, if your pet 
needs that kind of attention; this takes extra time and costs more, of course.) The whole process takes about an hour, depending on the 
type and condition of the animal; in the eyes of a groomer, a fastidious poodle and a matted sheepdog are two entirely different animals. 

The Barkin Lot's dog and cat grooming costs $35. Call 868-8172 for an appointment. 
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More meter mayhem 

It’s outrages like these that keep Jerry Williams in business. 

Say you lose a couple of quarters in a Boston parking meter 
and you want your money back. Shouldn’t be a big deal, right? 
Maybe a small inconvenience, like a trip to City Hall, but noth- 
ing too exasperating. Right? Right? 

Here's the official procedure to get reimbursed for lost 
quarters: you file a claim through the mail by sending a letter 
to the Office of the Boston City Clerk (Room 601, Boston City 
Hall, Boston 02201). Include the location of the offending 
meter, and the date and time the meter ate your money. 
That's it. Just throw a stamp on the letter and stick it in the 
mail. 

Oh, and one other thing: be sure to stick some money in the 
envelope too. It costs $5 to file a claim. 


— Mark Leibovich 
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iN A PERFEC WOKLD 


THE U.S. POST OFFICE WOULD ISSUE A STAMP 
CommEMORATING THE QUARTER. 
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Mystery Train Records 

Does this scenario sound familiar? You buy a new record, 
tape, or compact disc, listen to it once or twice, decide you 
don't really like it and let it spend the rest ofits life collecting 
dust. Here’s a way to get rid of the old ones and acquire some- 
thing new without spending a cent. , 

Mystery Train Records in Harvard Square and Mystery Train II 
on Newbury Street will take unwanted CDs, records, and tapes 
off your hands for cash or trade. If you own a CD player — most 
people these days do — you're really in luck. CDs represent 50 
percent of Mystery Train's business, and because the surface of a 
disc is touched only by a beam of light, they get none of the sur- 
face noises and skips you often hear on used records. There’s 
also a CD player with earphones in the store so you can check 
the quality of the disc and determine if you like the music. If 
that’s not enough of a guarantee, all purchases are returnable 
within a week for store credit (which can be used any time). 

There are only two requirements for selling and trading: 
your products should be in good condition, and they should 
be relatively marketable — Mystery Train might be less likely 
to trade for your collection of, say, great Hebrew folk songs 
than your vintage Rolling Stones. Mystery Train will pay 50 
percent in cash or 70 percent in credit. A CD costs anywhere 
from $5 to $8.50; records and cassettes range from $3 to $3.50. 
Rare or sealed items may cost a little bit more. 

Mystery Train Records, at 1208 Mass Ave in Cambridge, is 
open Monday through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. and 
on Sunday from noon to 9 p.m. Call 497-4024. Mystery Train 
II, at 306 Newbury Street in Boston, is open Monday through 
Saturday from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and on Sunday from noon 
to 8 p.m. Call 536-0216. 





— Karen Bronnenkant 
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The A Street sculpture 

While the uptown cognoscenti are embroiled in an ongoing 
flap over a few anatomically disturbing photographs, those 
truly in the know are flocking to the A Street sculpture garden 
for cultural enrichment. 

Located at the corner of Necco and A Streets in the Fort 
Point Channel area, the garden is a whimsical combination of 
urban reclamation and viewer participation that traces its ori- 
gins to an earlier installation on an adjacent lot. 

Appearing virtually overnight, the first garden consisted of 
several stone circles filled with broken glass and was well-hid- 
den from the streets by weeds. It eventually fell into a state of 
disrepair, but not before making an impression on two 
employees of a nearby clothing business who used the lot as a 
shortcut to South Station. 

When Will Kitchen and Kevin O’Connell, both former art 
students in their mid 20s, came across a strange pile of bricks 
on the site, they decided to rearrange them into a modest 
sculpture resembling a small building. The pair eventually 
added a few more pieces to the installation and began devot- 
ing time before and after work to the project, rummaging 
through the weeds for . 

Soon they were surprised to find that someone had laid out 
an addition — a large crucifix fashioned from rusted scraps of 
metal. 

“It was the first time anyone decided to interact with what 
we had put down,” says O’Connell. 

Then other anonymous pieces made their way onto the lot. 
Two enormous truck tires were moved from a trash pile. 
Someone else passed through and decorated the garden with 
red and blue powdered artists’ pigments. 

The sculpture garden now consists of roughly 20 pieces, all 
culled from the surrounding area and as varied as the trash 

- they’re constructed from. A rusted boiler dragged from behind 
a nearby bush has an empty Ouzo bottle hanging from a hole 
in its side. At the end of a brick-lined path, a depression filled 
with rainwater forms a reflective pool. At one end sits a truck 
tire with a scale hanging in the center. On the edge of the 
pool, a wood block with a feather sits atop a metal box strewn 
with pebbles, and a beam on the opposite shore supports an 
auto muffler wearing a work glove. Nearby, a stack of Wail 
Street Journals seems to float in space — closer inspection 
reveals a piece of wood holding them aloft. 

Some sculptures seem more thought-out than others, like 
the brush pile at the southwest corner of the lot, or the green 
wood hatch surrounded by oxidized stones. At the center sits 
a rock. On top sits another rock, tinted turquoise. Underneath 
sits a rusted slice of metal. 

Is it art? The topic begs,discussion. But the sculpture garden 
may be doomed, since its creators will be moving out of town 
by the end of the summer and it’s rumored the lot eventually 
will be a staging area for the Harbor Tunnel project. 

When asked what sculpture-garden memories he'll take 
away with him, Kitchen reflects for a moment. “It was really 
nice on the rainy days,” he says. “As it got dark, the pools 
would light up. What it needs right now, though, is a good 
grooming. It’s starting to look like trash.” 

The A Street sculpture garden is located at the corner of 
Necco and A Streets and is open 24 bours a day. 

— Jon Seamans 
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by Rebecca Nemser 


y best friend and I are sitting on my 


back porch eating blueberry pie. Last 

year, I gave a “40 and fabulous” party for 
her. This year, when I turned 40, she and another 
good friend gave a party for me, decorating the 
house with flashing lights, purple ribbons, and 
yards and yards of artificial pearls. I wore an ele- 
gant, low-cut, off-the-shoulder black dress and felt 
beautiful. 

Yet I often have a nagging sense of doubt, rein- 
forced every day by hundreds of media images of 
20-year-old women with “perfect” faces and “per- 
fect” bodies. 

“Perfection is boring,” says my best friend. 

When we look at men, we're attracted to quali- 
ties like complexity, intensity, a good mind, a good 
heart, a sense of humor, self-respect. But don’t 
men look at us differently? 

“Younger women are just sexier,” says one 
friend — a man our age. 

“All men — no matter how intelligent or sensi- 
tive they are, no matter how good their politics are 
— fantasize about younger women,” says another. 
“That's just the way the hormones work.” 

Another friend — he’s married to an attractive 
older woman —. disagrees. “All young women 
look alike. The way all eggs look alike. It’s when 
they begin to crack that things begin to happen. 
It’s the articulation that’s interesting. The inner 
beauty. The inner life.” 

When I was 20, I went to demonstrations — 
now I go to art openings. Then, I danced to Aretha 
Franklin singing “R-E-S-P-E-C-T” and Diana Ross 
and the Supremes singing “Back in My Arms 
Again.” Now I spend 20 minutes a day on a purple 
exercise mat, stretching to the same old songs. 

During those 20 years, I turned on, tuned in, 
and dropped out — and then dropped back in. My 
consciousness was raised by women’s groups, 
Baba Ram Dass, primal screams — and lowered by 
diapers, Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, paying the 
bills. I still love Bob Dylan and Mick Jagger. I've 
forgotten my mantra. 

Since I was 20, I’ve. moved through running, 
jogging, swimming, aqua-running, power walking 
— and moved beyond LSD, chocolate, vodka, 
butter, red meat. I’ve baked hundreds of pies, 
logged thousands of miles on my exercise bike, 
taken millions of milligrams of Vitamin C. My 
favorite foods have been tacos, brown rice and 
vegetables, peanut-butter sandwiches, Szechuan 
shrimp, camerones al cilantro, apple crisp, lemon 
fluff, bib bim bap, pad thai, plum pie, sushi, 
chévre, seaweed, poached salmon, cassis sorbet, 
bok choy, tat soi, melanzana pizza, arugula. I've 
gained and lost the same 10 pounds about 20 








SIPRESS. 


DAVID SIPRESS 


times. I’m at the high end of the scale now, but I 
know that getting back down to the low end 
would mean having less energy for the things I 
really care about. 

When I got married, my husband and I both had 
shoulder-length hair. It was the summer of 
Watergate, and people actually left our wedding to 
listen to the news on their car radios and then 
reported back to the party on what John Dean had 
said. Our son, looking at some wedding pictures 
recently, said, “That’s you, Mommy, but who’s that 

3” 


The tall, dark, and handsome poor, skinny poet 
I fell. in love with 16 years ago is now a tall, dark, 
and handsome big, successful lawyer — and we're 
still married. We’re exactly the same age, but his 
wrinkles are endearing; mine make me nervous. 
His graying temples look distinguished; I cried 
when I found the first silvery thread in my dark, 
curly hair. 

A photographer I know — an attractive older 
woman — put it this way: “Face it, girls. After 40, 
you’re either a hag or a goddess. So which is it 
going to be?” 

I came of age in the all-natural '60s and bought 
my first lipstick at 30. No one I know actually 
burned her bra, but I didn’t wear one until after my 
first child was born. Now I have a lovely collection 
of silky, lacy underwear and several jars of unbe- 
lievably expensive all-natural beauty creams. Now 
a little artifice seems natural. 

A poster of Venus de Milo smiles serenely above 
the little black dressing table where I keep my jew- 
elry and make-up. She’s definitely an attractive 
older woman. You can see that she’s had children 
— Cupid, Eros, Amor. In ancient polished marble, 
her beauty is timeless; her self-possession is 
astounding. 

My best friend and I sit out on the porch, talking 
into the night by the light of a flickering purple 
candle. 

Our almost daily phone calls, pep talks, and 
tearful confessions have helped us survive bitter 
disappointments and hold onto our dreams. We're 
still hoping to be rich and famous when we grow 
up, but in the meantime, we're living pretty much 
the lives we want to live. We both know that. we 
look. better and feel better now than we did 20 
years ago. 

“I love the way we look now,” she says. “We 
look like real people. I feel like I'm becoming the 
person I really am.” 

She's beautiful. 

And sometimes — like right now, drinking wine 
in the candlelight, telling stories in the moonlight 
—Iam too. QO 
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Hearing voices 


Reflections of a psychology intern 


o become a clinical psychologist, I 

bad to complete a intern- 

ship. Of all the sites where I 

applied, Commonwealth Mental 

Health Institute/Harvard Medical 
School in Boston offered the best possibili- 
ties for training. The hospital bas a popu- 
lation of patients with many types of dis- 
orders. Psychology interns are treated, in 
most instances, as equals of the psychiatry 
residents. And a number of the psychia- 
trists and psychologists there are known 
nationally as thoughtful and original 
teachers and researchers. 

I felt lucky to be accepted. 

The most compelling patient I treated at 
Comm Mental was a man I will call Jobn 
Plummer. Diagnosed as a chronic para- 
noid schizopbrenic, Mr. Plummer chal- 
lenged my assumptions about the mental- 
ly ill, and led me to join him in a relation- 
ship that changed my life. What follows is 
the story of our year together. 


L I see a man on a stretcher 

In the middle of orientation, I see a man 
brought into the locked unit on a stretcher. 
He is black and bearded. He wears an ear- 
ring which is really a brooch that spells 
“Nancy.” He is tied down. He struggles 
against the straps. 

Three mental-health aides (MHAs) and 
three security guards deposit the bound 
man on the sticky floor of a seclusion 
room, where dangerous admissions are 
initially locked up to isolate them from the 
community. They kneel beside him. 

“One! Two! Three!” 

At the end of the count, the straps hold- 
ing the man are undone. He tries to rush 
forward. The men flip him over. 

“Rape!” he cries. 

They pull down his pants and a psychia- 
trist shoots him up with Haldol, an anti- 
psychotic medicine that serves as a tran- 
quilizer. 

Then the MHAs, the guards, and the 
doctor scurry out. The patient runs after 
them but winds up facing a locked door. 
The door has a tiny, rectangular observa- 
tion window about six inches long and 
two inches wide. I observe the patient. 

First, he unzips his fly, takes out his 
penis, and pees on the floor. Then, he 
steps to the other end of the room and 
begins to perform martial-arts exercises. 
He pulls back the string of a hunters’ bow. 
He steps over a narrow abyss. He evades a 
blow. 

The motions are angular and furious. He 
looks like a praying mantis. He preens, 
flexes muscles, makes his hands into fists. 

His name is Mr. Plummer. A nurse hands 
me the commitment papers that came with 
him. He is secluded, but I still have to do 
an intake interview. Anton, one of the 
MHAs, accompanies me as protection. 

“Mr. Plummer, I’m Dr. Haas.” Thomas 
“Tom” Downes, one of my supervising 
psychiatrists, has instructed me to use the 
title of doctor even though I am only a 
doctoral candidate. The psychiatry resi- 
dents are doctors and Tom feels that we 
should all call ourselves doctors in order to 
avoid confusing the patients. I don’t agree 
with Tom’s reasoning but comply with 
him. For one thing, I like the status 
although I don’t deserve it. 

“Mr. Plummer? I need to ask you some 


(All of the names and some of the 
details have been changed to protect con- 
fidentiality. 

(This article has been excerpted from 
Hearing Voices: Reflections of a Psychol- 
ogy Intern, by Scott Haas, PhD. Copyright 
1990, by Scott Haas; to be published by 
Dutton, a division of Penguin USA, on 
September 25. Copies of the book will be 
available in Boston soon; call area book- 
stores. 

(Scott Haas, PhD, ts a lecturer in psy- 
chology at Harvard Medical School and a 
consulting psychologist. Married and the 
father of two children, be bas recently 
completed a novel.) 
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questions. Is that okay?” 

“Don’t ask him if it’s okay,” says Anton. 

“Mr. Plummer?” 

He sits on the floor, his face to the wall. 
I kneel just out of reach. 

“Mr. Plummer?” 

He ignores me. 

What can I ask him that won’t seem 
threatening? What do we share as people? 
All I can think of is his loss of freedom. I 
empathize with his feeling of humiliation. 
How can I help him? 

“Are you afraid?”, Anton asks me. “Don’t 
be afraid. That’s why I’m here.” 

We talk in front of Mr. Plummer as if he 
were a piece of furniture. The room smells 
of urine. A stained mattress on the floor 
looks as if it’s been taken from a Bolivian 
prison. 

I decide to ask all the required questions 
and to proceed even if I don’t get any 
answers. 

“When's your birthday? Where do you 
live? Are you married? Are your parents liv- 
ing? What are their names?” 

We are a sad sight, me, Anton, and Mr. 
Plummer huddled in this tiny room failing 
to make contact. It’s as if we are three fall- 
en aliens, with our only shared experience 
the isolation we suffer from one another. 

At the end of my 20-minute interview, I 
don’t know anything about him. I decide 
to see him the next day. But that morning, 
when Betty Anne, the assistant head nurse, 
unlocks the unit’s door, Mr. Plummer hurls 
her out of the way and escapes. 

Two weeks later he is brought back in 
by the police. He has shaved his head and 
is dressed as if he’s just stepped out of the 
pages of Gentlemen’s Quarterly. He asks 
to be called Dr. Plummer. He says that he’s 
a world-famous professor of “pediatric 
medical surgery.” And when the two of us 
are alone, he begins to tell me the truth. 


IL. In the hospital 

The Commonwealth Mental Health 
Institute is a run-down brick building 
located at 33 Boisvert Street. From the out- 
side it looks like an innovative prison. 
Metal bars are posted in the third-floor 
window frames. Plump security guards, 
one wearing glittering chains around his 
neck, patrol its grounds. 

The hospital is part of a huge medical 
complex that includes Mount Zion, the 
Muhlenberg Cancer Institute, the Family 
Institute, Baskin Women’s Hospital, and 
the Leopoldstadt Hospital. 

Before this area became world- 
renowned for its medical services, it was a 
quiet, working-class neighborhood called 
Mission Hill. Mission Hill still exists in trun- 
cated form, but standing before Comm 
Mental today, you’d never guess that a 
neighborhood with any cohesion ever 
existed here. Disheveled people pace the 
front sidewalk. They wear shabby clothes 
and talk about God and Satan. It’s clear 
they feel possessed by visions and hear 
voices that make them feel helpless and 
afraid. Much to their disadvantage, their 
despair often has a comical quality to it. 
They say whatever comes into their heads. 
They don't care about logical sequence in 
a conversation. They have a private under- 
standing of time. 

When you cross the threshold of the 
hospital, you enter its lobby. More patients 
wander and stumble about here. Recently, 
the hospital took all the couches out of the 
lobby to discourage loitering. Now the 
patients pace the long, dimly lit hallways, 
sit on the stairs, or assemble behind the 
staff's kitchen. As they rock, stare into 
space, or smoke cigarette after cigarette, 
they acquire a vacant, passive look. 

That’s how most chronic mental patients 
look. The hopelessness they endure is so 
familiar to them, so ancient a feeling, that 
any small change in their lives necessitates 
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a revolutionary break with the past. The 
break feels radical to them because despite 
the fact that the past haunts them, it is all 
they have to anchor them to life. They are 
numb to the experience because their 
involvement with others, and with the 
world, has been empty. They wander 
through the hospital like the corpses in 
Night of the Living Dead. 

Our mission — at least this is what we 
think in our more self-aggrandizing 
moments — is to bring them back to the 
world. 


Il. Following Mr. Plummer 

Mr. Plummer strides into his bedroom, 
and I follow him. He sits down on his 
well-made bed in the gray light. The bed- 
room could be an army barracks. It con- 
tains lockers and sleeps about a dozen 
people. Except for narrow, rectangular 
apertures, the windows are sealed shut. 
The pale-blue walls are bare. The room is 
spotless. Through the opened door, we 
can hear the TV in the adjacent dayroom 
loudly displaying The $25,000 Pyramid. 1 
sit down on a bed facing Mr. Plummer. We 
look at each other awhile in silence. We 
are alone. 

“I put in a three-day paper,” he says. His 
voice is flat and emptied of feeling. He 
sounds like a phone recording of the time: 
At the tone, the time will. be 2:52 and 40 
seconds. “Three days and I am free to con- 
duct my research.” 

A three-day paper is a legal document a 
patient submits to indicate that he intends 
to leave the hospital within three days. 
Unless the paper is withdrawn, he must be 
released when the time is up. 

“Why do you want to leave the hospi- 
tal?” 

Mr. Plummer crosses his legs at the 
knees and strokes his chin in meditative 
fashion. 

“I need to pick up several suits at the 
cleaners.” 

“Maybe someone in your family can do 
that for you.” 

“Don't be ridiculous.” 

He smirks. Typically, Mr. Plummer 
maintains stiff posture. Except for his face. 
He uses his face to convey many feelings. 
He blinks, winces, smirks, and purses his 
lips. There is something infinitely sad 
about a man who chooses to censor and 
distort the expression of his inner life. 

“Don't. be absurd. The clothing isn’t the 
nom de plume. I have research to com- 
plete. It’s impossible for me to work here.” 

Since he has returned, Mr. Plummer 
denies he is the same man who was first 
brought in two weeks ago. He says it’s a 
case of mistaken identity. For several 
hours after his second admission, we 
weren't sure it was him. I was able to iden- 
tify him only by looking at his smooth 
hands, long fingers, and polished nails. 
But for the attention he pays to his hands, 
the new Mr. Plummer doesn’t resemble the 
man who was brought in on a stretcher 
and shot up with Haldol. His hands are 
beautiful; they could belong to a surgeon. 

“Have you tried to work here?” 

“Quite obviously, atmospheric and neo- 
barometric pressures create implacable air- 
cumstances. I am due in Washington to 
provide a lecture series on pediatric 
medicine.” 

“Where will you go if you leave the hos- 
pital?” 

“That’s not your concern.”. 

“Well, it is my concern,” I insist. “You 
were brought back in when the police 
found you wandering in the park. You 
don’t have any money. If you want to 
leave, let’s figure out a plan.” 

Mr. Plummer becomes mute. 

“Mr. Plummer? What's going on?” 

“There’s snow on the roof, but none in 
the basement.” 


“I don’t understand.” 

Against my better judgement, I decide to 
use subterfuge to try to get Mr. Plummer to 
withdraw his three-day paper and instead 
sign himself in voluntarily. I feel guilty and 
horrible about my trickery but justify it by 
saying to myself that he’s better off in 
Comm Mental than roaming the streets. 
Also, it’s what Tom wants, and what he 
wants, I want too. 

“Perhaps you can study patients in the 
hospital. You could observe their behavior. 
Are you familiar with participant-observer 
studies?” 

He nods his head yes. 

“Well, why not conduct a participant- 
observer study here?” : 

“How?” 

“Gather data as an inpatient. What hap- 
pens to someone after they've been admit- 
ted to a hospital? Wouldn’t it be interesting 
to look at your scientific concerns from the 
patient's perspective?” 

“In other words, conduct my research as 
a patient?” 

“Exactly.” 

“As a participant-observer.” 

He strokes his chin, and turns his head 
in profile. He is struggling to maintain his 
dignity. I am ashamed of myself. I owe 
him an honest relationship. 

“I would need tools,” he says. “A note- 
book and some ball-point pens.” 

“I can get them for you.” 

“And when my research is completed, I 


: would like to present my findings. Could 


you arrange an appropriate forum for a 
lecture?” 

“I think so.” 

When he finally signs*in, ft feel like Lou 
Costello after he’s sold a vacuum cleaner 
to some poor woman who doesn’t need 
one. Mr. Plummer doesn’t look much bet- 
ter. Does he understand what he’s signed? 
If not, why did I encourage him to sign it? 
It is a harsh world if lying to a patient in 
order to get him to stay in the hospital 
looks like a better alternative than telling 
him the truth and letting him go free. 

When we began talking, his posture was 
regal. Now he is hunched over like an old 
man on a long Sunday. He is preparing to 
play the role of a patient. No wonder he 
preferred pediatric surgery. 

As the weeks go by, I learn about this 
man’s history. He is 32 years old, the 
youngest child of parents who divorced 
when he left for college. The family is 
physically healthy. There is no history of 
mental illness. 

When he was in high school, Mr. 
Plummer excelled at long-distance running 
and academics. He worked extremely 
hard, applied and was accepted to 
Bowdoin College. As was the case in 
junior high and high school, he had no 
friends at college. He had a girlfriend 
whom he went out with for more than a 
year. 

Until his junior year, no one paid much 
attention to him. After a few experiences 
with LSD, he saw a psychologist. He com- 
plained of feeling isolated. He felt mis- 
treated by students and faculty because he 
is black. He thought people were belittling 
him behind his back..He became active in 
the black student union. 

After graduation, he returned to Boston 
to work as a writer at an ad agency. One 
day he stopped coming to work. He lost 
his job. He moved in with his father. 

Soon his college girlfriend jilted him 
because one night he stood over her and 
ordered her not to move. While she cow- 
ered below, he posed like a statue. She ran 
out of the house. 

He refused to leave his room. He 
became mute. He slept all day and stayed 
up all night. He talked loudly to himself. 
He began to hear great spiritual voices. He 
wrote Biblical verses on the walls. He 
claimed that he was a prophet who could 
predict the future, read people’s minds, 
and communicate telepathically. 

He also imagined that people wanted to 
rob him of his powers. He tried to win 
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converts to his system of beliefs. One sum- 
mer afternoon he was arrested and 
brought in to Comm Mental for terrifying 
commuters in downtown Boston with a 
long religious harangue. He threatened 
them verbally. He violently resisted arrest. 

Since he signed in voluntarily, Mr. 
Plummer has become a leader of the 
patients. He organizes martial-arts exercis- 
es in the dayroom. He invents the move- 
ments. He chants nonsense syllables while 
he makes arcs in the air. 

He has also assumed a protective role. 
When he perceives that a patient is threat- 
ened, he cradles that person and holds out 
his hand like a traffic cop to ward off oth- 
ers. He breaks an important hospital rule: 
no PC! (“PC” stands for “patient contact.”) 
Patients are strictly forbidden to touch one 
another. 

Many patients come to him for advice, 
or to be soothed. It is a wonder that they 
seek him out since he is usually mute or 
incomprehensible. 

The nurses, however, feel that Mr. 
Plummer is “the craziest patient in the 
locked unit” and that “he should be forced 
to take medication.” I tell them that I am 
opposed to medication for him because he 
doesn’t want to take any, and because I 
fear he will lose his creative spark. 

“But he’s suffering, Scott,” says Betty 
Anne. “And what are you doing to help 
him?” 

As the months go by, Mr. Plummer 
worsens. His camel-hair sports coat 
becomes wrinkled and stained. He can’t 
stop blinking when he talks. He has 
acquired an accent so that he now sounds 
like a brilliant African exchange student at 
a prestigious university. He speaks halting- 
ly, but with precision. No matter what any- 
one says to him, he nods his head sagely, 


smiles condescendingly, and says, “Yes, 
yes.” His laughter sounds like that of a 
ventriloquist communicating through a 
dummy propped on his lap. He implies 
that he and the speaker share a secret 
understanding. 

One day Mr. Plummer asks me if we can 
go off the locked unit together. He wants 
me to take him into the hospital courtyard. 

“Why?” 

“I remember a time when Jews were not 
afraid to call themselves Negroes,” he 
answers. 

I don’t understand the meaning of this 
symbolic communication. Is he asking me 
to be more empathic? Perhaps he wants 
me to ask fewer questions and instead 
show more compassion. Fascinated, I 
agree to follow him where he wants to 
go. 

We get out and walk the few steps to the 
courtyard. I unlock the door and follow 
Mr. Plummer in. I lock the door behind us. 
We have never been here before. 

The courtyard is surrounded by five sto- 
ries of brick and sealed windows. It looks 
as if we are in a vacant lot. Locust trees, 
weeds, and shrubs grow haphazardly. 
Because we are in a vacuum, wind gusts 
powerfully. I follow Mr. Plummer as he 
walks through the tall, wild grass. He 
moves rapidly, and I hop beside him in an 
effort to keep up. The wind howls, blow- 
ing refuse around us in colorful swirls. He 
looks straight ahead. He blinks and crosses 
his arms. Then, without looking at me, he 
begins to speak. He has a story to tell, and 
this is where he wants to tell it. As he talks, 
I imagine that he is King Lear and I am the 
fool. 

“I remember when you went to Hebrew 
school. It was around the time when my 
son celebrated his bar mitzvah. Yes, I 


remember it well. After his bar mitzvah, I 
was sent to boot camp in North Korea. We 
had to fight as well as perform surgery. 
The work was extremely difficult. We had 
to fight even though it was very cold. The 
nights were freezing. Many men came 
down with frostbite. Their toes and fingers 
snapped off. But I had to go on with my 
duties. 

“When boot camp ended, I served in a 
mobile medical unit. I was with my best 
friend, a man named Cohen. Once, on 
patrol, I saw a burning building which had 
been bombed by the North Koreans. I 
heard screams inside it. I rushed in and 
saw a young girl and two old ladies. I tried 
to rescue them, but the building started to 
collapse. Beams crashed all around me. I 
had the girl in my arms, but I didn’t see 
how we céuld escape. 

“But then Cohen rescued me. He 
crashed through the entrance with his 
huge bazooka. He had a big, big bazooka. 
He carried me out. He saved my life.” 

He is out of breath. Reciting his tale has 
drained him. Never before has he shown 
me so much vitality. It’s a shame that the 
story is delusional. He’s too young to have 
served in Korea. He has no son. He is not 
Jewish. 

But if his story is fictional, psychologi- 
cally it is true. He feels like a soldier in this 
hospital; his room resembles a barracks. 
He feels close to Jews; his doctor is a Jew. 
He feels exhausted as if by battle. He feels 
engulfed as if by flames. He cannot take 
care of himself. He wants to share his bur- 
den. He wants to be saved before it’s too 
late. He is frightened and miserable, but he 
is a courageous man. He risks his life to 
save others. I decide to share some of my 
impressions with him, 

“Your story reminds me of your situation 
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here in the hospital. Because you are busy 
helping others, you end up feeling tapped 
and overwhelmed. You want someone to 
help you.” His response to my interpreta- 
tion isn’t encouraging. 

“Excuse me,” he says, and walks behind 
an enormous bush to pee. When he 
returns, he has a request for me. 

“Say bip, bip, bip, woo, woo, woo.” 

“What?” 

“Say bip, bip, bip, woo, woo, woo.” 

“Why? What does it mean?” 

“Say it.” 

I always try to avoid making ambiguous 
remarks. But Mr. Plummer won't budge. 

' “Let's go upstairs now,” I suggest. 

“Not until you say bip, bip, bip, woo, 
WOO, WOO.” 

I avoid a confrontation. After all, what 
could happen if I do what he wants? 

“Bip, bip, bip,” I whisper. I have a vision 
of my supervisors standing beside me with 
looks of condemnation on their faces. 

“Woo, WOO, WOO.” 

The moment after I say the last “woo,” 
Mr. Plummer raises his hands high up in 
the air, jerks his body forward, and per- 
forms the most spectacular and surprising 
cartwheel I have ever seen. 

“I learned that command in boot camp,” 
he says. He brushes dirt off his palms. “I’m 
ready to go upstairs now.” 


IV. Time 
There is never enough time to see things 
through. I run a therapy group in the day 
hospital at the same time that I am expect- 
ed to attend the case conference in the 
locked, inpatient unit. I have supervision 
eight hours a week by teaching staff of my 
clinical cases when I need to be at com- 
munity meeting. During supervision, we 
See INTERN, page 6 
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Continued from page 5 

go over the content of my therapy sessions 
with inpatients — sometimes word for 
word — in order to improve my work with 
them. When I see day-hospital patients for 
therapy, I neglect outpatients and inpa- 
tients. And when there is an emergency 
involving any of my patients, I must drop 
whatever I’m doing and attend to the 
problem at once. All of the interns and res- 
idents suffer from the same conflict of 
schedule, and we complain about it con- 
stantly. 

At the same time, our griping has a glee- 
ful, noble, and competitive quality. For 
although we have lost most of our free 
time to read, write, think clearly, or simply 
play, we take pride in our machine-like 
ability to work hard. From our tone, we 
could be talking about sports. Or we could 
be talking about how good we think we 
are. 

Who worked the greatest number of 
hours last week? Fifty? Sixty? Seventy? We 
share several assumptions: the harder we 
work, the more we know. We are very 
important. The work is meaningful. 

But what we lose by working too hard is 
some of the capacity to meditate on our 
patients. I don’t have time to be very curi- 
ous about Mr. Plummer, for example. I can 
register the shock I felt when I first saw 
him brutalized. As our time together goes 
on, I can begin to form a diagnosis and 
treatment plan. But to think about him as a 
genuine person, with loves, sorrows, 
memories, losses, and desires, feels fright- 
ening. 

Frightening? I didn’t mean to use that 
word. I was complaining about the sched- 
ule. And what's fear got to do with that? 
Nothing. 

Then is there something else behind my 
feeling of being overworked? Am I blam- 
ing the hectic pace for stirring up fear that, 
in fact, already exists? Do I try to lose 
myself in the schedule to avoid con- 
fronting this shameful feeling? 

I try to dismiss it, but then I begin to 
wonder why I am afraid of someone who 
comes to me for help. I feel overwhelmed 
during conversations with Mr. Plummer, 
but what is it precisely that feels burden- 
some? 

When I first met with him, I was fright- 
ened by his helpless condition. As he 
struggled against the doctor and MHAs, I 
wished that magically he would become 
better. It scared me to think he might not 
improve very much at all. As I wondered 
about his future, I began to experience the 
hopelessness that he must feel most of the 
time. It felt intolerable. 

It scares me when I have to tolerate sad- 
ness and pain that cannot be quickly 
assuaged. Faced with profound sorrow, I 
feel pressed to do something or say some- 
thing — when there's nothing to be said or 
done. After all, before I do or say anything, 
I have to learn to sit in a room alone with 
this man without feeling frightened or 
estranged. And without being preoccupied 
by: my feelings of anxiety or fear; rather, I 
must observe quietly his presence and 
acknowledge his needs. Why can't I sim- 
ply listen to Mr. Plummer talk about him- 
self? 

I wonder if I'll be able to be of any use 
to him. Not only must I make time to see 
him more often, but when we are together, 
I have to find things we have in common. I 
must approach him with stealth and 
patience. If he cannot conceal his suffer- 
ing, I must not hide my love. 

And yet there is so much work to do 
that takes me away from him and the oth- 
ers like him. 


V. In the locked unit 

I am taking notes. “Anton opens the 
door and then he locks us in. I follow my 
parent.” I meant to write, “I follow my 
patient.” Why the confusion? What about 
Mr. Plummer makes me think of my father? 
Is it because he also appears to me to be 
aloof and strange? (My father is a German 
Jew who came to this country in August 
1941, on the final Jewish children’s trans- 
port permitted to leave that country. Along 
with an older brother who survived a 
slave-labor camp in Riga, Latvia, and a few 
first cousins who emigrated to Israel and 
the United States in the late 1930s, he is 
the last remnant of a large family whose 
roots in southern Germany, I am told, 
reach back to the 14th century.) Is it 
because I follow in my father’s footsteps? 
(He is also a clinical psychologist.) Is it 
because my father’s playful mien often 
masks sad feelings? (He seems at times to 


live in a haunted house he can't get away 
from. The ghosts are very attached to me. I 
mean him. I meant to write “him.”) 

Although he moves slowly, I am always 
a few steps behind him. Mr. Plummer is at 
home in the locked inpatient unit, but I’m 
not. He moves proudly and authoritatively. 
I think of Sydney Carton, who sacrificed 
himself in The Tale of Two Cities for 
Charles Darney, whose life he judged to 
be more important. He feels worthless and 
dissolute; ironically, only through the sac- 
rifice of death does his life achieve its 
meaning. Is this a clue to understanding 
Mr. Plummer? Or to understanding my 
father? 

As we inch through the dayroom, 
patients interrupt their activities to greet 
Mr. Plummer with a shy, fragile, tentative 
half-wave. They don’t know how he will 
react to a simple act of kindness. Mr. 
Plummer does not acknowledge anyone’s 
presence. He looks straight ahead. 

When we reach the wall opposite the 
entrance to the unit, Mr. Plummer stops 
abruptly, does an about-face, and surveys 
the dayroom. He crosses his arms. He 
stands a few inches from the wall. He 
begins to stroke his chin. He appears to 





start whispering. I lean closer in order to 
hear him better, only to discover that he is 
moving his lips without saying a word. 

The air is thick with clouds of cigarette 
smoke. I hear a Tom and Jerry cartoon on 
the television in the other dayroom down 
the corridor; it sounds like either the 
mouse or the cat is getting clobbered 
again. No one in the room reacts visibly to 
the chaos. They are preoccupied. What 
might they be thinking about? The teenage 
daughter of a man who suffers from psy- 
chosis described her father to me: “He 
talks to himself about sad things that hap- 
pened a long time ago and only mean 
something to him.” 

We walk to his room. He kicks off his 
shoes. He lies down on his bed. With eyes 
closed, arms stiffened by his sides, and 
posture rigid and painfully correct, he 
looks like a corpse in an open casket. His 
face is a mask hammered out of copper. As 
I stand over him, I feel overwhelmed by 
just a little bit of the immense loneliness he 
has to live with all the time. How can I 
help him if proximity only makes me want 
to create distance? 

I decide to ask Tom, one of my supervi- 
sors, to conference him. Anton leads Mr. 
Plummer in like a fine racehorse. He 
knows he is being observed closely for 
faults. Tom stands up and motions him to 
a seat. They both sit down. Tom is bent 
forward, knees crossed, his arms squeezed 
around his chest and shoulders. His right 
hand holds his left elbow. His left hand is 
pressed flat against his face. He reminds 
me of Jack Benny talking to Rochester. The 
boss speaks to the employee. Neither man 
is straightforward. They both play roles 
that sever connections. 

“How are you feeling, Mr. Plummer? I 
guess I'm asking because we're all very 
concerned about you.” 

“I feel fine. And I'm grateful for the 
opportunity to present my research, doc- 
tor, in this professional setting before col- 
leagues.” 

“Ah. Yes?” 

“In my professional experience, the 
neuropediatric condition requires some 
amelioration through surgical procedures. 
But naturally the psychopharmacological 
route is one that is also taken. You may 
open your notebooks at this time and 
begin to take notes. That will not disturb 
me.” 

“Mr. Plummer, I don’t understand. You 
don't understand either.” 

“Please save your questions for the 
end.” 


John Kantrowitz, a psychiatry resident, 
sets off waves of giggling. Nurses and doc- 
tors cover their mouths with appointment 
books. What’s funny about a man who is 
out of control? Mr. Plummer reminds me of 
a child who comes to show his parents 
some trifle he believes to be the ultimate 
achievement and sure to please them. 
Maybe what's funny is that when he opens 
his hands to reveal the surprise, nothing is 
there. “Please continue,” says Tom. 

Mr. Plummer talks about surgery, endro- 
crine levels, hormonal imbalances, and 
phenothiazines. Ironically, the more he 
talks, the more distant we become from 
him. I try to imagine how it would be if 
talking to others made me more alone in 
the world, rather than closer, rather than 
loved. 

“And of course there are the neurolep- 
tics,” he says. “Thorazine, Haldol, Stela- 
zine, and octane.” 

“Octane?” 

“A new class of drugs.” 

Finally, Mr. Plummer is escorted out. 

“Scott, I think we have to start thinking 
about guardianship,” says Tom. “Mr. 
Plummer is clearly unable to look out for 
his best interests. With a guardian, we can 
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RL WESLEY 
get him started on meds.” 

I show opposition to the plan because 
of, again, my ambivalence about placing 
him on medication. The head nurse leads 
a chorus of sighs. Tom stands firm. 

There is something insidious about tak- 
ing away a man’s freedom because he uses 
it to make decisions I don't agree with. 
What an awesome responsibility it is for 
the doctor to decide that he knows best. 
But, in fact, it’s sometimes true that people 
don’t know how to choose the right sort of 
assistance. (I guess.) Coming from a fami- 
ly, however, where my father’s parents 
and sister had their freedom taken away 
leads me to identify with people who are 
powerless. (They were murdered because 
they were Jews.) Do I identify with this 
patient too much? Does my personal histo- 
ry really have anything to do with Mr. 
Plummer’s life and his needs? 

It doesn’t matter so much because if I 
don’t do what I'm told, Tom will be furi- 
ous. So I sign the right documents. I feel 
like a collaborator with the enemy. 
Following a hearing before a judge, a 
guardian is appointed to look after Mr. 
Plummer. 

Therapy following the guardianship 
focuses on the need for Mr. Plummer to 
take medication. 

“Mr. Plummer, I have to tell you that 
unless you agree to take the medicine vol- 
untarily, they’re going to give it to you 
through injections. You have three days to 
decide.” 

I feel like crying. I imagine that I am 
telling my father that he’s being deported. 
Mr. Plummer walks away. Three days later 
he takes the pills. 

In the weeks that follow, Mr. Plummer 
initially shows more willingness to talk. 
But despite some overall improvement, he 
remains psychotic. When I ask him how 
he feels, he says, “It's unsafe waters. 
Territoriality and tantamountality.” 

“Do you mean you don’t feel safe?” 

His response: “In many ways I consider 
myself the expectorant of an admiral, the 
archbishop of Canterbury. And if you say 
the waters are safe, well, then it’s no cer- 
tainty.” 

Is schizophrenic language only a sign 
that the person is suffering? Or is Mr. 
Plummer also tuned in to a poetic frequen- 
cy? I must not forget that despite the 
visionary aspects of his personality, he 
never comes to see what Ralph Ellison, 
writing in The Invisible Man, termed “the 
recognition of possibility.” Mr. Plummer 
can't imagine being other than mad or 
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empty. 
“Will you cooperate?”, I ask him. 

“Ocular,” he says, and turns on his heel 
to drift back into the swirling mass of 
patients in the dayroom. 


VI. Termination with Mr. Plummer 

A month before the internship ends, I 
have a dream about Mr. Plummer. I don’t 
recall any of its details, only that I feel sad 
and frightened when I picture him this 
morning. He is like a king in exile from a 
land he can no longer remember. All he 
knows are rough details of grandeur, of 
the former expectations and victories that 
no one else sees any longer when looking 
at him: brilliant in high school, a student at 
Bowdoin College, the youngest child of 
two unsuccessful people who enshrined 
him as their one great hope for dignity. 
You need to read his history.in the chart to 
find all that out. Because now and forever 
he has this strange disease he can't get rid 
of, which holds him in place like a man 
chained to a rock. Where is his kingdom? 
It has no location on the map. His connec- 
tion to the future is effectively severed. 

His intellect is prodigious, but he cannot 
assemble a statement readily that conveys 
a complete thought. The other patients on 
the locked unit look up to him, some even 
revere him, but he never talks to any of 
them. He speaks grandiosely of having 
magical powers but needs a nurse to help 
him wash up. 

When I try to talk with Mr. Plummer 
about termination, he refuses to be direct. 
Weeks go by until only one session is left. 
“How. are you feeling, John?” 

“The medicine you give me is poison.” 
His posture suggests to me a wooden 
Indian. “I do not want to take it any 
longer.” 

I think awhile about what else he may 
be trying to tell me, since we've both 
heard him say this a hundred times before. 
Why is he telling me this now? He must be 
bringing it up as a way to talk about termi- 
nation. I know he hates the medicine. 
Maybe that feeling is what he is trying to 
convey. Maybe he also hates me for leav- 
ing. 
“I wonder if you feel sad and angry 
because I’m leaving, and all that it seems 
like all I’m leaving you as I depart is 
medicine.” 

“The poison makes me feel like a 
mummy.” 

I'm still thinking that he’s trying to talk 
about termination using the topic of medi- 
cation as a metaphor for his feelings. Why 
would he tell me that he feels like a 
mummy? He’s never used that phrase 
before to describe his hatred of medica- 
tion. Does it have to do with something in 
my office? Above my desk I've tacked up a 
poster depicting Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

“Mummies are dead kings, right?” 

“Dead pharaohs,” he corrects me. 

Why does he feel like a mummy? How 
does a mummy feel? 

“I think what you're saying is that the 
medication makes you feel robbed of your 
powers.” 

“Yes,” he says, smiling back at me. He 

rarely smiles. It feels like he has given me 
a gift. 
And then he says, with so much clarity 
that I am startled, as if from a deep sleep 
by the sound of a crashing window in my 
apartment — someone is breaking in! — 
“It’s hard when a reliable therapist leaves. 
We've grown to trust each other and your 
leaving is like cutting a flower before it’s 
had a chance to blossom.” 

He has spoken with so much sadness, 
and all at once. I never expected to hear 
this from him. Now I’m the one who's 
mute. 

A week after the internship is over, on a 
Sunday, my girlfriend, Laura, and I are 
walking in the Public Garden; below the 
Boston Common. It is late July, and the 
tourists are Out, as well as many beds of 
flowers. As we head up a small rise, 
toward a footbridge that will take us over a 
pond in which the swan boats are cross- 
ing, I see Mr. Plummer walking along, 
about 30 feet away, out on a day pass. He 
is wearing pajamas over which he has on a 
gold brocade vest. He has on green foam 
hospital slippers. On his head is a towel 
shaped to resemble a turban. With his goa- 
tee and one looped gold earring, he looks 
like a fortune teller. His eyes are wide 
open but unfocused, as if he is seeing 
events unfold dround him from‘a great dis- 
tance across the universe. 

Laura sees him, too, and she says, never 
having met the man before, never having 
heard me talk about him, “Look at that 
guy! Isn’t he weird looking? You're the 
psychologist. What do you think is wrong 
with him?” Q 
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The fine art of body tattooing 


atti Day’s parents don’t know about 
ia the tattoos. First there was an Egyp- 

tian symbol on the inside of her 
ankle. Then there was another Egyptian 
symbol, a winged circle with an eye in the 
middle, on the outside of the ankle. 

Later she added a half-moon on her 
chest and a vertical tribal design that runs 
half the length of her spine. “Mostly I’ve 
had good reactions from people,” says the 
young Boston artist; she doesn’t expect the 
same from her parents when they eventu- 
ally find out about the permanent body art 
she designed for herself. “They'd hate it,” 
says Day. 

Dani, another young local artist, sports 
two of her trademark stick-figure line 
drawings on the outside of her calf and a 
pentagram on her collarbont, and she 
expects to get another, more elaborate tat- 
too — “something with a lot of abstract 
shapes” — in the near future. “I always 
thought tattoos were exotic,” says Dani. “I 
think of it as a way of controlling your 
body.” 

Tracy Nedderman, a rock-and-roll type 
who works at Nuggets Records, got her 
first tattoo when she was 17 — a tiny red 
skull on her ankle. Since then she’s added 
many more, much larger designs to her 
body, including a scorpion on her chest, a 
Celtic love knot on the back of her neck, a 
tribal-design arm band around her right 
biceps, and a configuration of Japanese 
lettering on the base of her spine. “It’s not 
some kind of political statement,” says 
Nedderman. “I just like the way the lines 
look along the contours of the body, espe- 
cially when they follow the lines of mus- 
cle." 

Clearly, tattooed women are no longer 
strictly defined by the biker-mama types of 
popular conception — artists, college stu- 
dents, and young professionals are making 
a lifetime commitment to the art of body 
tattooing, and some tattoo artists cite a 
male-to-female ratio of up to 60-40 among 
their clientele. “It’s a much more main- 
stream clientele these days,” says Ron 
Darth, whose Anchor Steam Tattoo 
Gallery, in Newport, Rhode Island, repre- 
sents a shift in tattoo ideology. “People are 
starting to think of it as body jewelry.” His 
art-gallery-style studio, which is track-lit 
and decorated with Oriental rugs and deco 
furniture, is a far cry from the stark, sea- 
port tattoo parlors that have historically 
catered to the follies of drunken sailors, 
and it tends to attract “more yuppies and 
college kids” than anyone else, says Darth. 
“I'm like the scrimshaw guy used to be — 
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It's not just for biker-mamas anymore 


by Robin Vaughan 


Ma 


after you eat and have a few drinks in 
Newport, you go have a look at what the 
local artisan is doing.” 

The broadening popularity of tattooing 
in recent years can be at least in part 
attributed to MTV — rock artists from 
Steve Earle to the Red Hot Chili Peppers to 


Russ Carney of Dorchester is producing a one hour 
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Motley Criie are flaunting their flesh decals 
all over the video airwaves, and young 
music fans are following suit. But what is 
probably equally significant in the rise of 
tattooing within the relative mainstream is 
the greater breadth of available designs. 
Where once tattoo “art” began and ended 


with ultra-macho eagles and panthers, the 
form has taken a distinct turn toward true 
creative expression. Darth, who studied 
under West Coast pioneer D.E. Hardy (a 
UCLA master of fine arts), explains that 
though the legions of tattooers across the 
country may still be rife with hacks, there 
are a lot more educated people among the 
ranks now. New directions include mod- 
ern-primitive tribal designs (takeoffs on 
early Polynesian motifs, with free-flowing 
or geometric lines), Native American art, 
and most recently, modern abstract art 
(splashes of color in the style of a Kandins- 
ki painting). Talented tattoo artists can also 
accommodate the original designs of their 
customers. The traditional monotone 
drawings are also being enhanced by 
bright colors — Darth, who works from a 
palette of 30 vivid, organic, non-toxic 
tones, says that “color has been evolving 
steadily over the past 20 years and is help- 
ing to promote a more artistic, original 
approach” to tattooing. 

When performed by a responsible pro- 
fessional, Darth says, a tattoo poses no 
health risk, provided the artist uses new 
and disposable needles, tubes, bandages, 
pen points, and inkwells. Many among the 
new breed of tattoo recipients, however, 
are having the work done by underground 
tattoo artists in their own apartments, 
especially in states such as Massachusetts, 
where tattooing is against the law. Artistic 
risks are not so clearly defined; Darth sug- 
gests that the best way to go about choos- 
ing a tattoo artist is to look at photographs 
of his recent work. 

The overriding danger that occurs to 
most people when they think about tat- 
toos, however, is the prospect that one day 
they may not want them anymore. “My 
mother says, ‘What happens when you're 
40 and you’re embarrassed in front of your 
friends?’, ” asks Tracy Nedderman. “But I 
don’t think I'll have friends who wouldn't 
accept me because I have tattoos. It’s not 
something I did on a whim.” Although she 
admits that tattoos “can be limiting in 
terms of jobs and social environments,” 
she says the climate is steadily becoming 
more tolerant. Patti Day says she might 
worry more about long-term regrets if 
her tattoos were more visible than they 
are — “I can always cover them up with 
clothing if I have to.” Dani, too, is un- 
daunted by the future: “I don't dwell on 
it. I can’t worry about the next 20 years. 
Even if I get tired of my tattoos, they will 
always be a reflection of who I used to 
be.” Q 
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call-in sports fan show on BNN-TV, Cable Channels 3 
and 8, on Thursday night, Sept. 6, at 7 p.m. He calls the 
show “A Fan's View”’. 

Carney will be joined by friends from Dorchester, 
Hyde Park, South Boston and one former Dot resident 
from Weymouth at BNN-TV's Roxbury Studio. They will 
answer questions and comment on the Red Sox, 
Patriots, Bruins, Celtics and any other teams and 
players in sports. They will also listen to the views and 
questions from the BNN-TV community access cable 
audience. Telephone numbers are: 442-5807 and 
442-5814. 

Host of the show is George Juliano of Dorchester, a 
Boston policeman. 

Commentator-fans are: 

John Sassi of Dorchester who works in Uphams 
Corner as a mailman; 

Paul Crehan of Dorchester, a physical therapist at 
Milton Hospital; 

Chris Shannon of Hyde Park, a union carpenter; 

Jack Lampron of South Boston, a mailman who 


Pat Kelly of Weymouth, formerly of St. Anne’s Parish, 
Dorchester, now a financial analyst in downtown 
Boston. 

Producer Carney describes his colleagues as ‘‘true 
fans.” . 

As the show's producer, Carney will be behind the 
scenes rather than in front of the Roxbury Stuido 
cameras. He came to BNN-TV to learn TV production 
less than a year ago. He studied portable camera at the 
Blackstone Community Access Center with Access 
Coordinator Minerva Sprogis. He studied studio 
production and took a directors/producers workshop 
with Jerome Cornute, Roxbury Studio Manager. 

Carney joined BNN-TV for a $5 annual membership 
fee and $10 per course. This is an opportunity open to 
all Boston residents. 

Now he has a lot to smile about. As a result of his 
BNN-TV learning experience, he left his job on the 
sorting machines at the Post Office's General Mail 
Facility. Now he is an audio-visual specialist for the 
Boston Post Office. 
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by Cecil Adams 


The straight dope, please. Is there any reason to believe that any par- 
ticular sort of booze will cause a worse bangover than any other sort? 
And what about the old saw that mixing different kinds of booze (gin 
and beer, say) will guarantee a bangover? 












Dean M. 
Chicago 





Most scientists would rather ponder the origins of the universe than 
do hangover research, Dean — these people just have no sense of pri- 









widely believed that Scotch, for instance, will cause a worse hangover 
than vodka and that red wine will afflict you more than white. But the 
clinical studies on this point are inconclusive. The problem is that judg- 
ing the severity of a hangover is highly subjective, and the differences 
among individuals are enormous. Some folks, supposedly, can quaff 
Rotgut Red with ease but get sick from white wine. Even mood can play 
a role. 

Numerous substances in alcohol have been suspected at one time or 
another of making hangovers worse. Some think, for example, that 
hangover severity is related to substances called “congeners,” which are 
certain organic alcohols and salts. These are present in greater quantity 
in whiskey and other “brown goods,” as we say in the trade, than in 
“white goods” like vodka and gin. By the same token, some think his- 
tamines, which are found in greater quantities in red wine than white, 
account for the suffering differential in vino. Others blame sugar, which 
is relatively abundant in champagne, widely regarded as the most lethal 
of all alcoholic beverages. No firm evidence, however, has been 
adduced to support any of these notions. For what it’s worth, most 
experts doubt that mixing your liquids makes hangovers worse. 

The phenomenon of hangover itself is not clearly understood. Some 
say you get a hangover because alcohol restricts the flow of blood to 
the brain; others say you get one because alcohol causes the body to 



































dehydrate. Alcohol also causes your blood sugar to drop and your 
blood acidity to rise, which may play some role as well. In short, the sit- 
uation is totally confused. 

As long as we are on the subject, I may as well pass along the fol- 
lowing tips on hangover relief, which I have culled from sundry 
dubious sources. I do not have much faith in these things but shoot, 
when the situation is desperate, you gotta do something. First, “hair 
of the dog” — 1.e., a little nip of whatever you had the night before 
— may actually do you some good on the morning after, many 
researchers agree. What you're really doing is applying anesthesia, 
you see. Second, drink lots of fluids to rehydrate yourself, and make - 
sure they’re not acidic. In other words, ixnay on the tomato or orange 
juice. Whatever you do, don’t head for the sauna on the theory that 
you'll sweat the alcohol out of your system. You'll just give yourself 
an even worse case of dehydration. Third, try eating a little honey. 
(The kind that comes in a jar, smart mouth.) Many experts, such as 
myself, have their doubts about this, but the fructose in sugar sup- 
posedly does help somehow in cases of hard-core alcohol withdraw- 
al, and some claim it helps with hangovers, too. Couldn’t hurt. Last, 
allow me to pass along a recipe published a while back in Esquire. 
Take the following during or immediately after your next interlude 
with demon rum: one 100-milligram tablet vitamin B-1, one 100-mil- 
ligram tablet vitamin B-6, one 250-milligram capsule BHT (butylated 
hydroxytoluene, a common preservative), one capsule Twinlab 
MaxiLife multiple vitamin. It’s claimed this completely eliminates the 
effects of light to moderate consumption of alcohol. Naturally, Cecil 
will be pleased to receive field reports on any and all of the above. 
We cannot achieve progress unless we are willing to take the occa- 
sional risk. 
































* 
“Dishonest” is the opposite of “honest,” right? So does that mean the 
opposite of “disgruntled” ts “gruntled”? 






DJ. 
Atlanta 









You must have been a great trial to your mother, D. “Dis” isn’t always 
used to negate; sometimes it’s an intensifier. “Gruntle” is an old dialect 
word meaning “to grumble.” So “disgruntled” means you're really 
grumbling. There are times when I can definitely relate. 











Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic. Write to Cecil Adams, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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AID & 


FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest 
Survivors Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. 
at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354- 
8807. 


FOR SOBRIETY sponsors recovery 
support groups at 8 p.m. tonight at the 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church, 351 
Boylston St., Boston, and at 7 p.m. on Sun. 
at First Church Unitarian, 2 Church St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 491-9078. 
APPLETON OUTPATIENT 


parents tonight and Fri. the 7th at 5:30 p.m. 
at McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. 
Free; call 855-3361. 

ASHRAM offers an 
evening of chanting tonight and Fri. the 7th 
at 7:30 p.m. at SYDA Boston, 155 Clyde St., 
Chestnut Hill. Free; call 734-0137. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers a Seva 
program at 9 a.m. and a video talk by 
Gurumayi at 7:30 p.m. at SYDA Boston, 155 
Clyde St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 734-0137. 


SUNDAY 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY 
AND LESBIAN YOUTH drop-in 
center opens at 2 p.m. today. On Wed., a 
general meeting begins at 7:30 p.m.; a new 
persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m.; Men’s 
and Women's Issues groups meet separately 
at 6:45 p.m. All take place at St. John the 
Evangelist Church, 35 Bowdoin St., Boston. 
Open to those 22 and younger. Free and 

wheelchair accessible; call 523-7363. 
CULINARY OLYMPICS medal win- 
ner Ron Pickarski discusses and demon- 
strates his original vegetarian recipes at 6 
p.m. at the Adventist Church, 105 Jersey St., 
Boston. Admission $3; call 424-8846. 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers a Guru 
Gita at 8 a.m. at SYDA Boston, 155 Clyde 
St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 734-0137. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION 
FOR SOBRIETY. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers a Shiva 
Mahimnah chant at 7:30 p.m. at SYDA 
Boston, 155 Clyde St., Chestnut Hill. Free; 
call 734-0137. 


TUESDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a sexual- 
harrassment-at-work support group at 6:30 
p.m., a lesbian rap for women over 30 at 7 
p.m., a bisexual women’s rap at 7:30 p.m., 
and a Women for Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m. 
All take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

ACT-UP,, the AIDS Coalition To Unleash 
Power, holds its weekly organizational 
meeting at 7 p.m. at 140 Clarendon St., 7th 
floor, Boston. Free; call 354-6562. 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers a Seva 
program at 7 p.m. at SYDA Boston, 155 
Clyde St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 734-0137. 


WEDNESDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a lesbian 
Al-Anon meeting at 6:30 p.m., a battered 
women’s support group at 7 p.m., and a 
writer's support group at 7:30 p.m. All take 
place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION 
FOR SOBRIETY sponsors a recovery 
support group at 7 p.m. at Memorial Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
491-9078. 

THE “LIVING WELL” SERIES 
FOR PEOPLE AFFECTED BY 
HEV continues with the workshop “Stand 
Up for Your Love Rights” at 7:30 p.m. at 332 
Newbury St., Boston. Free; call 267-0900. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
FOR WOMEN holds an open house for 
new and prospective members at 7 p.m. at 
971 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 782-1056. 
WOMEN IN THE BUILDING 
TRADES offers an introductory work- 
shop for women interested in entering the 
building trades at 6 p.m. at 55 Amory St., 
Jamaica Plain. Free; call 524-3010. 
MANIC-DEPRESSIVE 


holds its weekly support-group meeting at 7 
p.m. at the deMarneffe Cafeteria, McLean 
Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. Free; call 


855-3665. 
PARENTING support 
meetings are held at 6 p.m: at the Mt. 
Lhe Urban Lve 


port 


Auburn/Collins Library, 84 Aberdeen Ave., 
Free; call 498-9085. 
ALLIANCE OF GAY 
AND LESBIAN YOUTH. See listing 
for Sun. 


THURSDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an open 
meeting of the Women’s Community Cancer 
Project at 7 p.m. and an open discussion for 
incest survivors at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
St, Free; call 354-8807. 
MAMES QUILTING 
BEBE for the AIDS Memorial Quilt begins 
at 6 p.m. at the Arlington St. Church, 
Boston. Free; call 451-9003. 
BOSTON-AREA RAPE CRISIS 
CENTER holds a drop-in discussion 
group at 7 p.m. at 99 Bishop Allen Dr., 
nisumé-wRITING W 

WRITING WORK- 
SHOP is presented by the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union at 5:30 
p.m. at 356 Boylston St., Boston. Fee $18; 
call 536-5657. 
“SUCCESSFUL JOB SEARCH 
STRATEGIES FOR A TIGHT 
JOB MARKET” isa workshop pre- 
sented by Jewish Vocational Services at 9:30 
a.m. at 105 Chauncy St., Boston. Admission 
$15; call 451-8147. 
BOSTON Offers a free ori- 
entation on its meditation and yoga pro- 
grams at 7 p.m. at SYDA Boston, 155 Clyde 
St., Chestnut Hill. Guests may also attend 
dinner at 7:20 p.m., following the orienta- 
tion. Reservation must be made 24 hours in 
advance for dinner. Dinner $5; call 734-0137. 


FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest 
Survivors Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. 
at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354- 


8807. 
APPLETON OUTPATIENT 
CLINIC. See listing for previous Fri. 
BOSTON ASHRAM. See listing for 
previous Fri. 


Fenway Community Health Center, the 
helpline is open Mon. through Thurs. from 
6 to 11 p.m. and on Fri. and Sun. from 6 to 


8:30 p.m. Free; call 267-9001. 
PROJECT CARE/AIDS offers 


DLESEX offers a 24-hour helpline to 
provide assistance on any personal prob- 
lem. Call (508) 263-8777 or (508) 486-3130. 
CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL offers 


pain, weight problems, smoking, and obses- 
sive-compulsive disorders. Call 498-1520 . 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 
AGAINST SEXUAL ASSAULT 
offers hotline counseling, medical and legal 
advocacy, referrals, and free counseling for 
women who have been raped or sexually 
assaulted and for their family members and 
friends. Call 536-6500. 

COMMUNITY ACCESS LINE 
FOR THE PHYSICALLY CHAL- 


treating adult children of alcoholics are 


offered at McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., 
Belmont. Call 855-3361. 
YOUTH BUSINESS INTIATIVE 


provides free business training and financial 


assistance to Greater Boston residents ages 


18 to 30. Call 338-0815. 
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Satisfied with your 
contraceptive method? 


Cervical Cap ¢ Condoms/Foam 
Diaphragm ° Birth Control Pills « IUD 
Female Physicians ¢ Personal Counseling 
Private Licensed ¢ Non-profit 


Call 738-6210 


Preterm |Health Services 
1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 
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’ because with some matters it’s privacy that counts. 
6 Free Pregnancy e soos Trimester 
imine 
° ermination °® tion 
® oe ¢ Birth Control 
Medical care provided by Associated Physicians, Inc. 


Davis stecradk Gove 
1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 


WORLD TRADE CENTER 
Surrt 400 


BoesTron, MA 02210 
(617) 439-5374 
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The Name You Can Trust 
Affordable Birth Control & Gynecological Services 


Abortion (Up to 18 Weeks) 

Free Walk-In Pregnancy Testing 

Confidential, Personalized Care 

Prompt Appointments — Evening & Saturday Hours 
1031 Beacon St., Brookline 


Conveniently located on the Green Line 
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the Cancer 
Information 
Service is ready ¥ 
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Overall 
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Experience 
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* ane issues 
Nek aha decision-making 
* single parenting 


Support and Group Counseling 
For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 647-357-5588 
S00 Wee sen ‘BOSTON, MA 02116 | 
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by Robert Nadeau 


1700 Beacon Street, Brookline, Washington Square area, 277-3400. 
Open Tuesday through Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., on 
Friday and Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sunday 
from noon to 10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk-level access 
but up two steps to most tables. Sidewalk café tables at lunch. 





ere’s family-dining ethno- 
os history in a nutshell: 

Walter's, a fading Conti- 
nental restaurant under Italo- 
American ownership, renovates as 
Walter’s Wine Bar, then again as 
Villa Anna. Then it’s sold to 
Greeks (the former owners of the 
former Vassili's, in Brookline 
Village) who improve the Italian 
food and add a few Greek spe- 
cialties — but too few to satisfy 
me. I liked Vassili’s, and this new 
menu represents progress for 
both the owners and the location. 

Things certainly start well with 
hot, glutinous French-bread rolls. 
I know it’s probably done with 
ordinary rolls and a pizza oven, 
but rolls like this never fail to 
delight me. 

My choice of appetizers has to 
be the fried calamari ($4.75). I 
know that this market has pretty 
well decided to accept fried cala- 
mari instead of squid, but I first 
got hooked on these crunchy 
delectables in Greek restaurants, 
and it’s not too late to sell “kala- 
marakia.” In any language, the 
Grille at 1700 has a terrific platter, 
fresh and fried crispy and dry, 
with a tartar sauce slightly flecked 
with jalapefio peppers. Seafood 
chowder ($1.95, $2.50) is not bad, 
mostly clam with a meaty-clam 


stock and a moderately creamy 
texture, though the potatoes were 
too neatly cut at lunchtime. 

Grilled pizzas are a possible 
appetizer, especially since they 
are cut into six wedges instead of 
the usual, hard-to-handle four. 
Our grilled-vegetable pizza ($6.95) 
didn’t taste like hearth bread, but 
the crust did develop a cracker- 
like crunchiness, and the vegeta- 
bles on top tasted grilled. Burned, 
even, some of them. The selection 
included eggplant, squash, car- 
rots, and onion, and it would have 
worked well with more and better 
cheese. The cheese had a fer- 
mented flavor. With refining, this 
could be a hot item. 

Moussaka ($5.95 as an appetiz- 
er, $9.95 as a dinner) exemplifies 
my call for Hellenic pride. The 
moussaka is a large square beauti- 
fully layered with ground meat 
(might be a hint of Greek sausage 
in the mix), sliced eggplant, and a 
delicate, custard-like béchamel 
with a bit of nutmeg to it. But then 
they dollop on an Italian tomato 
sauce loaded with oregano, 
where I expect the Macedonian 
hint of allspice. 

Actual Italian food might be 
better, judging from a lunch ver- 
sion of baked chicken parmesan 
($6.95). Again the tomato sauce 


was crude, perhaps undersim- 
mered and tasting of tomato 
paste, but the cutlets of fried 
chicken were excellent even 
though I couldn’t find a parmesan 
flavor in the breading. 

Lamb shish kebab ($12.95) is a 
good job with the grill, a very 
slight marinade, and six fine 
pieces of lean lamb spaced out 
with green pepper and onion. 
The “1700’s famous grilled ham- 
burger” ($5.95) is a little young to 
be so famous and tastes little of 
the “grille.” Yet it is a legitimate 
half-pounder on a water roll and 
juicy even when well done. 

Lunches and dinners bring a 
nondescript salad with a choice of 
dressings — the “blue cheese” 
was nicely filled with cheese tast- 
ing mildly of blue mold; the “bal- 
samic vinaigrette” seemed to be a 
non-balsamic oilette. Among the 
side dishes, I tasted limp fries, 
plain baked rice, the usually 
spongy side spaghetti (available 
with tomato sauce and a nicely 
garlicked oil), and a pretty good 
side of steamed zucchini, yellow 
squash, and carrots — unsea- 
soned but not overcooked, either. 
A side dish of grilled vegetables 
($1.25) turned out to be an over- 
dressed salad of slightly scorched 
squash, broccoli, carrots, onions, 
and such, cut into small cubes. 

Broiled bluefish ($6.95 on a 
junch special that includes coffee 
and dessert) was an excellent 
dish, arguing well for the “grille” 
designation. The mustard-mayon- 
naise topping is a cliché by now, 
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1001 Massachusets Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


ae The Grille at 1700 


DINING A step up on Beacon Street 


but a wonderful cliché that hon- 
ors the high season for this deli- 
cious dark-fleshed fish. 

The wine list is a good middle- 
class list from all over, with the 
bargains in the Greek bottles, if 
you know them well enough. I 
noticed no half-bottles and only a 
couple of wines by the glass. 

Desserts are designed to reach 
the family trade, the yuppie ele- 
ment, and the senior citizens. 
That’s more masters than the 
menu can serve, even by charging 
$3.75 for a white-chocolate 
mousse and $1.95 for a chocolate 
pudding. The latter tastes like 
what you can make from a box; 
the former is richer stuff, but with- 
out chocolate flavor except for 
three shavings of white-chocolate 
candy on top. The same whipped 
cream and pink strawberry halves 
garnish both. The peach sorbet 
($2.50) has a nice texture but a 
hyped flavor that tastes more like 
strawberry and mint than peaches. 

You'll be happier with the 
good, rich vanilla ice cream 
($1.95), or the good, rich créme 
caramel ($2.75). Baklava and 
kataifi (the one that looks like 
candied Shredded Wheat) enable 
you to get back to a Greek mode. 

Service at the Grille at 1700 is 
rather better than the name 
implies. The decor is pretty nice at 
the price. Because of the many 
renovations, there are some clash- 
ing colors, but the new owners 
have mostly simplified to a win- 
tery scheme of aqua, mauve, 
pink, and gray. This works with 
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the leftover chandeliers and mir- 
rors and complements the framed 
prints by Carla Golembe (in Dufy 
colors) and the framed jazz 
posters in the piano bar. 

Although the pizzas and the 
tomato sauce can use some revis- 
ing, the Grille at 1700 is launched 
in a direction of better, more fla- 
vorful food at a moderate price. I 
would not warn them against fad 
items, but I would suggest a plan 
to phase in Greek specialties in 
honest versions, even before call- 
ing the dessert doctor. 

Still on the world’s longest serial 
book review, of The Thrill of the 
Grill, by Chris Schlesinger and John 
Willoughby: their prejudices are 
mine. This is important in areas as 
subject to extremist theories as 
grilling and barbecue. The eternal 
truths to which we all subscribe 
are: chicken thighs have more fla- 
vor than breasts; real chili has no 
tomatoes (though Schlesinger’s 
recipe admits sautéed onions and 
the “Jose’s chili” sometimes sold at 
the restaurant contains tomato); the 
best barbecue bread is tasteless and 
absorbative; squid are to be cooked 
either very quickly or very slowly. 

Upon some points, we differ 
politely: that eastern North 
Carolina-style pulled pork is “the 
real original” of barbecue — only 
if you ignore the fact that barba- 
coa is a Caribbean Indian word, 
and the pre-Indians had no pigs. 
Indeed, the islanders had little 
animal meat all (a possible reason 
some were cannibals) and most 
likely barbecued fish. That beef 
ribs make poor barbecue — I 
urge experiments with short ribs 
in the smoker with the beef 
briskets. That barbecuing is hard- 
er than grilling because it takes 
longer — not with a hot smoker 
containing a water pan. The boil- 
ing water regulates the tempera- 
ture and eliminates flare-ups. 
Minimal tending. 


A True 
Dining 
Experience 


For the finest 


in traditional 
Japanese cuisine 


* Sushi Bar 
* Teriyaki 


* Tempura 
* Take out available 


* For Party Planning 


(617) 661-0344 


Sushi Party Platter 


* and more 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 


tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 


listed is recommended as 


being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at 
the end of each entry indi- 


| cates the year and month 


of review. Price range is 


| rounded to the nearest dol- 
_ lar and is the range quoted 


| for entrees, unless fol- 


praeeopencanes ” indicating @ 


la carte. Bear in mind some 
menus change seasonally. 





RECENTLY REVIEWED 
Cambridge Deli and Grill, 90 River 
St., Cambridge, 868-6740. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
8 p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Access up 
one bump from sidewalk level. $5-7. 

A clean and pleasant Cambridgeport 
grilled-sandwiches kind of place that 


gas grill, and though this isn’t authentic 
Kansas City practice, it makes a nice order 
of ribs, cheap, and with some parking in the 
area, Take out, or inhale them right there. 


Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards, No 
eee ee 
level. $4-8. 


Take-out branch of the East Coast Grill 
set up with five stools but decorated like a 
roadside museum of Southern shiock cul- 


I'm impressed with the Memphis dry-rub 
tibs, which feature a thick but never burned 
crust of incredible caramelized pepper fla- 
vor. Great sauces and cornbread, too. The 


Tone is late hippy. Wear your thickest 


drawl. (6/90) 

Café, 2046 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 354-9793. Tues.-Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. Full bar. Access up two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $6-10. 

Texas heaven in the booths of a Porter 

Square bar. No atmosphere but incredible 
background mix of real old Chicago blues 
and real even-older country-and-Western 
music. Food is heavily smoked, Texas style, 
so start with the pulled chicken and various 
beef components. Hot barbecue sauces, 
and the legendary El Yucateco red-pepper 
sauce on every table. Great fries, too, and 
no-tomatoes chili, as it ought to be. Vege- 
tarians can eat the grilled fish, or just the 
French fries. (6/90) 
Taj Mahal at Kenmore, 484 Comm 
Ave, Kenmore Boston, 247-8181 or 
247-7266. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC 
Visa. No liquor. Access down seven steps 
from sidewalk level. $4-13. 


nated beef kebabs and the rest of the 
Middle East menu linger on and even con- 
tribute to the mixed-tandoori platter. The 
Indian staff is associated with India 
Pavilion, a Central Square favorite, and 
shows a subtle hand with rich, spicy North 
Indian stews and fried appetizers. All the 
two cuisines have in common is that this 
restaurant does both well and prices them 
tem; . (6/90) 
Thai 92 Harvard St., Brookline 
Village, 731-3239. Sun.-Thurs. noon-3 p.m. 


and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. and 5- 





10:30 p.m.; and Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. Street-level access. Private 
parking lot. Lunch $4-6, dinner $6-12. 

Not a classic, but a reliable Thai restau- 
rant that does a lot of things well, focusing 
on seafood. Don't miss the satay, tod mun, 
curries laced with coconut milk, fish choo 
chee, or Phuket lobster. (7/90) 
Veronique, Longwood Towers, 20 
Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. Tues.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4-10 p.m. AE, 
CB, DC, MC; Visa. Full Bar. Wheelchair 
accessible via garage and lobby. Validated 
parking, two hours free. $10-17. 

Beautiful room in a mock-Tudor castle 
with old-fashioned classic French food, but 
done in a style of geriatric blandness. Good 
wine list and simpler dishes will get you 
through to dessert, where there is a good 
selection. Dress up and let the romantic 
atmosphere carry you along, or plan to go 
with aging parents, who will love this 1950s 
notion of a luxury restaurant. (7/90) 
White Deve Seafood Restaurant, 
410 Providence Highway, Dedham, 326- 
1553. Tues.-Thurs. 4-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4-9 
p.m. MC, Visa. Full bar. Access two steps up 
from sidewalk level. Parking lot on 
Washington St. off the rotary. $6-11. 

Another recession dividend: people are 
again starting the kind of cheap, generous, 
hyphenated-ethnic roadhouses that provid- 
ed what dining-out fun we had in the '50s. 
This one offers an expanding menu of sim- 
ply fried or broiled seafood (including spe- 
cials on monkfish and halibut), loss-leader 
lobsters, and some standard Italian fare. The 

is Greek, and we had a hyper-gar- 
licked baked lamb we'd have welcomed 
downtown at triple the price. Three-genera- 
tion groups set a family, informal tone. 
(5/90) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Besten Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards, No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it’s 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fast food. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppy salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring your 
favorite barbecue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 


jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 
cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 


Cambridge . 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30-1 a.m.; Sun, 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything 
fancier, our critic found fault. Build your 
dinner around the brews. A loud setting 
om . pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. 

/89, 

Cettenweed Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American nouvelle 
comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 


anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood " turns out to be a bouill- 
abaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 
Hee-Dee Barbeque, 835 Beacon St., 
Boston Audubon Circle, 267-7427. Mon.-Sat. 
11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. One step up from sidewalk level. 
$5-12. 
White , with more emphasis on 
the great sauce than the necessary slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. 
The sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood spe- 
cials are surprisingly good. Great jukebox 
with funky music of all periods and an inte- 
tior heavily decorated with collectables and 
trivia, overframed. Late hours, which suits 
this food, and informal. Big enough to build 
its own in crowd, and I'm joining. (9/89) 


CHINESE 

Beljimg §1, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 
brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialities are 
scallion pancake, General Gau's chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don’t order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry, sautéed, spicy green beans 
— my favorite item here — aren't arty, 
right? (9/89) 
Bernard’s Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Open daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5- 
9:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. Street- 
level access. $6-13. 

An unusually good Chinese restaurant 
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for the suburbs despite the only-average 
deep-frying, usually the sine qua non of 
suburban Chinese food. The strengths here 
are more authentic: dumplings, noodle 
dishes, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 
and stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic steamed 
dishes. Leans Mandarin. Only concession to 
the mall environment is otherworldly acous- 
tics, but the joys of "s and first- 
rate Peking ravioli under one roof are 
already ¢xtraterrestrial. (4/90) 

Crystal Restaurant, 460-464 Mass Ave, 
Central Square, Cambridge, 576-1550. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri, and 
Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Sidewalk-level access. $4-13. 

A lengthy menu with important concen- 
trations in spicy Szechuan dishes, seafood 
in all provincial styles, and cold appetizers. 
Of that last, don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
is actually a dish of cold garlicky shrimp 
with snow peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong 
shill") eggplant, too. Overlong menu means 
stick with their specialties and what is sell- 
ing briskly, or I'm not responsible. (6/90) 

Keng Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 
bun in the moming to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there's also an out- 

salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 

hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
Gau's chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 
Heuse of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and 
Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 

with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. You'll be happy with the standards 
as well as some specialties such as king- 
crab egg rolls and small steamed pork pas- 
tries on the Saturday and Sunday dim sum 
lunch menu. (3/89) 
79 Restavrant, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. Open daily 9 a.m.-10 
p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Up one full flight 
of stairs, no wheelchair access. $3-11. 

And now, in the heart of the Combat 
Zone, a peaceful and well-isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese and 
Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese dishes. 
So you can have Vietnamese spring rolls 
and soup, General Gau'’s chicken, the chow 
foon of your pasta-mad dreams, and a 
Vietnamese fruit milkshake for dessert. And 
should. All of it good, but my nod to the 
Mandarin-Szechuan dishes, which are 
among the best of their ilk in greater 
Chinatown. (3/90) 

Teiwan Cwisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
Continued on page 12 
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11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one smail step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
Indien Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. Access up a one-inch bump from 
sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 

Northern Indian food around. Excellent tan- 
doori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do piaza, 
tangy chicken pishori, and a good list of 
vegetarian dishes, some new to this area. 
Also swell fried appetizers and soups, flat- 
breads, and real basmati rice. Desserts only 
average. (12/88) 
Indian Glebe, 474 Mass Ave., Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. Open daily 
noon to 10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Sidewalk-level access. $6-9. 

Not the first, or the fifth, Indian restaurant 

in Central Square, but a good one: cheap 
even by Indian-restaurant standards, with 
good tandoori, a number of vegetarian cur- 
ries, a variety of breads, fine fried appetizers, 
and excellent chutneys and pickles. Desserts, 
soups, and the lamb dal piyaza of our night 
were undistinguished. Informal and already 
popular with a young crowd. (2/90) 
Royal India, 1215 Comm Ave, Allston, 
787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the one-asterisk dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu, and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, gen- 
erous, and inexpensive. Don’t miss the 
Moglai murgh (chicken and mushrooms) 
and watch for blackboard specials. (10/13) 


ITALIAN 

Davie’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
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veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Pastavine, 75 Park Plaza, Boston, 482- 
0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 
desserts at moderate prices; well-selected but 
high-priced wines. A basically familiar and 
delicious menu with exotic Italian names. 
The whole thing inside walls of mirrors. 
What you see is how an upscale trattoria 
looks where Pastavino began: France. (4/89) 
Rine’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
$fuzzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. and Thurs.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Street-level access to most 
tables via garage and elevator to mall; one 
full flight below street level from Boylston 
St. Free parking under the mall or valet 
parking, $3. $12-19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North 
Italian restaurant set in a dismal grotto with 
ugly decor, poor lighting, and blasting disco 
background music. Given the shortage of 
good restaurants in the near suburbs, dress 
up, bring earplugs and a flashlight, and 
feast on grilled asparagus and portabella 
mushrooms, grilled red snapper with 
lemon-caper vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, lobster 
salad, and decent pasta, too. (3/90) 
Sterling's and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232- 
9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking (Medici’s). $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling's Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN / 
CARIBBEAN 


Batey Taime, 279A Broadway, 


Cambridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class sur- 
roundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you’re new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8:30 
p.m. and on Sat.10 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access up one step from 
sidewalk level. $3-6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in a 

somewhat bland Puerto Rican style, which 
therefore favors the soups. A big case of 
fried savories for the nostalgic and a really 
large and fun selection of imported soft 
drinks at honest prices. Some dishes and 
drinks from Jamaica and the Dominican 
Republic as well as Puerto Rico, all in an 
eight-table luncheonette that respects all 
comers in its mixed-immigrant neighbor- 
hood. (5/90) 
Kereem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., 
Watertown (Cambridge line), 926-1867. 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m., 
and Sun. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up three steps from sidewalk level. 
$5-7. 

Cheap and delectable. Also authentically 
homemade with real lemon juice in every 
dish, and plenty of red pepper and garlic. 
No atmosphere, but you may never lift your 
face from outstanding platters of felafel, 
kibbeh, humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Authentic foul 
medammas, an Egyptian bean stew, is only 
one of several vegetarian dinners. Not open 
weekend nights, but a good opportunity to 
shop the Armenian specialty stores in the 
neighborhood. (2/90) 
has Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of 
Central and Hawthorne), Chelséa, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor: Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 


fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 
The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.- Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 
MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom. Access 
up one bump from sidewalk level. $8-12. 
Ten tables of delightful and authentic 
(though none too spicy) Jamaican (mostly) 
delights. Exotic flavors run through trim- 
mings like the corn breads with caraway, 
tice and beans with coconut milk, and fried 
plantains. I also maximally recommend the 
clear-broth Grenada conch chowder, any- 
thing “jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. And don’t fill up on “festivals,” 
the addictively sweet fried corndodgers. 
(4/90) 


LUXURY 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (reservations 
only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $20- 
37. 

Luxurious and very expensive but a chal- 
lenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your Own taste. Entrees 
ask questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food 
and you've paid to have it cooked in the 
best and most difficult way, but aren’t pep- 
per and smoke where it’s really at?” (8/89) 
Merton's, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Sq., Boston, 
426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; 
Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16- 
24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don’t be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 
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Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Pri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. .and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps 
from sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch $3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Entrees like Thai chick- 
en are funky but filling. Lunches, such as 
the holdover “Blackbird sandwich,” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, as 
are the the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Access to outdoor café tables only. $12.50- 
22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get to 
desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
bralée. Dress for a white room that will 
show off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster quesadil- 
las. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 tables, 
yet some elegance; you may want to dress 
up. (8/88) 
Tijwana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex-Mex food is mediocre, except for 
good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
Southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up 
in corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a 
little more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they‘re a trip. (8/89) 
T.3.’s TF , 690a Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $2-5. 

Slightly yuppified, take-out version of a 
Mexican fast-food stand, with most of the 
spirit and corn/chile flavors but perhaps too 
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little grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped pork) were 
the most Mexican tasting of the seven fill- 
ings, and I recommend them on tostadas for 
the most corn taste. Where something miss- 
es, it’s mostly because the ingredients are 
too good. Don’t skip the soups. About eight 
seats make this a restaurant, almost. (5/90) 
224 Beston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 

the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the mus- 
sels in garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, 
and the lime mayonnaise that 
the fish cakes. This one is a check-rated 
“best buy.” (11/88) 
Zwma, 7 North Market St., Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. 
11;30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Wheelchair access via elevator 
only. 

The newest thing in Quincy Market 
offers tourists and local prom-nighters 
rather good tropical-beach food, in a rather 
awful mock adobe-deco setting. Hearty 
soups, novet salads, basic grilled entrees 
with innovative side dishes, excellent pasta 
platters. Don’t graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food, “neon mar- 
garitas” less so. (5/90) 


OTHER 
Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge ‘st., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 
4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 

support from surrounding Cambridge ethnic 
community. Specialties: mixed-seafood 
stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork trim- 
mings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
Slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, i 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
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on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles 
are Japan's most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Access up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $3-5. 
Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, 


. Clean place serving food like mama used to 


; 


make, if your mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Sushi Nageya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500, Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tekye, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5- 
11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyke, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 1. :30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 


Beston Sail Left, 1 Memorial Dr., 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 


a 
Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695-1229. 
Sun.- Thurs, 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access. Vaiet 
parking. Reservations accepted. $9-15. 

Sharky’s is a larger, slightly gentler ver- 
sion of the Village Catch, still at its best with 
fried calamari, grilled shrimp, fish likewise, 
and al dente pasta. Everything else, even 
simple Italian sauces, is secondary and 
tastes like it. The only sharks are in the 
aquarium at the entrance. Some people 
won't be happy until you can get fried 
squid on every streetcorner in greater 
Boston, and I am one of those people. 
(5/90) 


cheapest lobster in town. (12/88) 
Sharky’s Seafood 


ASIAN 
Bangkek Bistre, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticat- 
ed as the very best Thai places. A few nov- 
elties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 
Pho Hida Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No credit 
cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 
Singha Hewse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave bad a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 


us know: Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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FIVE 


Joseph’s Corner at 
the Middle East Restaurant 


he “brown crusty cake with a moist inside . . . makes every 
tooth in my head quiver like a stricken doe.” 

So wrote M.F.K. Fisher in Serve This Forth of a dessert 
served by her friend Sabri. What this glorious writer did not tell us, 
however, is that as intensely sugared and honeyed as Middle 
Eastern confections may be, they are equally delightful and tooth- 
some. 

Amalia Sater’s baked goods illustrate the point. Amalia watches 
over the kitchen at the Middle East Restaurant, which is owned by 
her sons Nabil and Joseph, and all the pastry recipes are her own. 

Namoura ($1) gets my vote as the most sublime offering in her 
pastry case. Made of semolina, this cake is baked to a crusty gold- 
en on the outside and topped with a few pine nuts. Its pleasantly 
grainy, lushly saturated interior tastes rich with butter, a bit tangy 
from yogurt, and briskly sweet with honey. Borma ($1.50) would 
get my approval for its center of pistachios alone, but the contrast 
of rich, lightly caramelized nuts with a honey-drenched coating of 
crunchy shredded wheat adds interesting complexity. 

Mamouls ($1.50) are without doubt cookies for adults. Large, 
crunchy-crumbly, butter-golden shells of semolina dough are filled 
with barely sweetened ground walnuts. Try one with a glass of port. 
The same dough is used to make tamers ($1.50). Bite through the 
shell and you'll find a center of thick, sweet, wine-purple date purée. 
“These are our health cookies,” Joseph says. “There's no sugar at all.” 

Amalia’s baklava ($1.50), on the other hand, probably won't get 
a nod of approval from your cardiologist. Her version stresses crisp 
layers of phyllo brushed with loads of sweet butter. The ground- 
walnut filling is sweetened with just enough sugar and honey. Go 
ahead, enjoy every rich morsel. And think thin! The last confection 
my friends and I sampled was the ashe asfour, or bird’s nest 
($1.75). A thick nest of phyllo layers is filled with a big scoop of 
sugary walnuts. This one was a big hit at my table. 

Joseph’s Corner also serves French and American pastries. You 
may not agree with Sabri that Western “icings and bonbons .. . are 
as tasteless as dust,” but when in the Middle East, skip the éclairs. 

Joseph's Corner at the Middle East Restaurant, at 480 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, is open seven days from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Call 354- 


8238 or 492-9181. 
— John Mercuri Dooley 
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#722 
Cloud cover 





THE 


PUZZLE rere 


We've clouded several famous landscapes and provided 


clues to their whereabouts below. 
See if you can clear things up. 
___. Piazza del Colosseo ___. Nara 
___ Place de l’Etoile ___. Chichén Itz4 
___. Champ de Mars ___ St. Louis 
__. Parliament Street __. 405 Lexington Avenue 
___. Krasnaya Ploshchad __. Via Santa Maria 
Agra __. Financial District 





1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #722, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, September 7. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 

Address 

City/Zip 

T-shirt size (S, M, L) 


Solution #720 


For the third consecutive week, we were flooded with cor- 
rect responses. Sorry we only have 10 T-shirts to give away. 
And for the few who didn’t get it, the solutions to “Dates” 
were: 



































go  Re 


September 19, 1982 2262 
January 22, 1982 2212 





July 21, 1982 2022 
June 21, 1982 2172 
August 4, 1982 2162 
T-shirts to the following: 


1) Henri and Gail Portine, Morris Plains, NJ 
2) Jack Weltner, Marblehead 

3) Pablo McCormack, Somerville 

4) Jeremy Behrle, Beverly 

5) Elizabeth Matzner, Stoughton 

6) William O’Connell, Worcester 

7) Deborah Brentani, Concord 

8) Ritchard Taylor, Boston 

9) Kenneth P. Hjulstrom, Roslindale 

10) Terri Hagelin, Boston 


ILLUSTRATION COPYRIGHT ROGER JONES 1990 


Serve the Community 


It’s Dinnerfest month. Host a party 


























for friends, families or co-workers. If you're an actor 
Choose your genre, dinner, brunch, looking for that big 
% cocktail party or We wt Hee break, look no further 
pri than the Boston 


* midnight soiree. 
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BayBank Interest Checking with Money Market Savings. 


The chec 
account 
more dollars and — 





Sense. 


BayBank Interest Checking* with companion Maney Market Savings 
is the smart way to put:your money to work for you. 
MB EARN GREAT RATES. Our best rate on your Money Market Savings, 
And interest on checking, too. 
MB KEEP ONE LOW MINIMUM BALANCE. With $2,500 in your Money 
Market Savings there are no normal monthly service 
charges on both accounts. = 
MAKE TWO ACCOUNTS AS CONVENIENT 
AS ONE. Easy transfers between accounts, 
unlimited check-writing and a consoli- 
dated statement. 
MB GET THE BAYBANK CARD. The inneches 
convenience of the one and only BayBank Card. 

To open your BayBank Interest Checking 
Account, stop by the BayBank office nearest 
you today. 


24-HOUR CUSTOMER SERVICE CENTERS AND BAYBANK TELEPHONE BANKING: BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600, BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, 
BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800 (In Massachusetts only), BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510 


Members FDIC. 









RIO, DISTILLED 


LIFE IS 
DIFFERENT 


IN RIO. 


REFRESHMENTS. 


JANEIRO 
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KAREN FINLEY'S RED-HOT RAGE 
BOSTON AFTER DARK 
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ENTERTAINMENT _ 
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DAYS 





WEEK 





by Amy Finch 








SI 


FRIDAY 


FILM. The Lemon Sisters 
(Cheri, suburbs) stars Diane 


Joyce Chopra (Smooth Talk) 
directs. Akira (Coolidge Corner) 
is a Japanese animated feature 
about cyberpunks and scientific 
conspiracies in post-World War III 


Great Woods tonight in a show 
that includes opener John Hiatt 
in his first local appearance this 
year, with his new band. The 
amphitheater is located in 
Mansfield; call TicketMaster at 
931-2000. 

Any lover of that high 
lonesome sound will tell you that 





For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
to get the seats you want — here are some 
events you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by calling 
the numbers below; you may also be able to 
obtain tickets from the various agencies 
around town (remember that they charge a 
handling fee). Just don't say we didn’t warn 
you. 


Gay and Lesbian Film and Video Festival, 
through August 31 at the Institute of 
Art: call 266-5152. 






















“Robert Mapplethorpe: The Perfect 
Moment,” at the Institute of Contemporary 
Art through October 4: call 720-3434. 

day Leno, September 1 and 2 at South 
Shore Music Circus: call 383-9850. 

Karen Finley in We Keep Our Victims 
Ready, September 4 through 15, at the 
American Repertory Theatre: call 547-8300. 
Joe Williams, September 5 through 9 at the 
Regattabar: call 876-7777. 

The Bolshoi Ballet, September 6 through 
13 at the Wang Center: call 931-2000. 

Nanci Griffith, Greg Brown, and others, 
presented by Folktree on September 8 at the 
DeCordova Museum: call 641-1010. 
Kronos Quartet, September 14 in 
Northeastern University's Alumni Auditorium 
as part of the NuArts Contemporary 
Performance Series: call 437-2247. 

David Henry Hwang's 1988 Tony Award-win- 
ner M. Butterfly, September 25 through 
October 14 at the Colonial Theatre: call 426- 
9366. 

Dance Umbrella's Festival of indonesia, 
September 27 through 29 at the Opera 
House: call 720-3434. 

Spalding Gray, September 27 and 28 at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre as part of 
Emerson Stage’s annual Satirical 
Subversives Festival (which features Paul 
Zaloom on October 5): call 578-8780. 

Nick Cave and the Bad Seeds, September 
27 at the Somerville Theatre: call 720-3434. 
Extreme, October 5 at the Orpheum: call 
482-0651. 










































it ain't no real bluegrass festival if 
the pickin’ don’t start at dawn and 
kick shit well into the twilight 
hours. Hoe-down connoisseurs 
can take their choice of a pair of 
weekend-long orgies, one 
featuring “straight” bluegrass 
(with Mac Wiseman, Johnson 
Mountain Boys, Alison Krauss 
& Union Station, and others) at 
Thomas Point Beach in 
Brunswick, Maine (call 207-725- 
6009), the other mixing the grass 
with the Cajuns (Peter Rowan, 
Queen Ida, Michael Doucet & 
Beausoleil, and others) at 
Stepping Stone Ranch in 
Escoheag, Rhode Island (call 401- 
351-6312). With the old Berkshire 
Mountains Bluegrass Festival 
nothing but a distant memory, 
these two just might fill the gap. 
There is a direct link between 
the poetic, incisive lyrics of 
Canadian folksinger Ferron and 
the emotions of her audience. 
Propelled by her distinctive raspy 
voice, Ferron’s songs suggest both 
vulnerability and strength. Live 
she is mesmerizing, often scaling 
peaks typically associated with 
electrified rockers like 
Springsteen. She performs at 
Provincetown’s Town Hall 
Auditorium at 8 p.m. as part of the 
Beach Plum Music Festival. 
Tickets are $17.50; call (800) 382- 
8080 to charge tickets, or (508) 
349-6874 for more information. 
The “angry man of jazz,” 
Charles Mingus, provides some of 
the music at Tanglewood’s 1990 
Jazz Festival. More specifically, 
Mingus’s posthumous work, 
“Epitaph,” is presented by a 31- 
piece jazz ensemble led by 
Gunther Schuller. Tanglewood is 
in Lenox; call (413) 637-1600. 
(Harry Connick Jr. and Anita Day 
perform tomorrow, Miles Davis 
on Sunday.) 


I 


SATURDAY 


MUSIC. Blam Evan Johns and 
the H-Bombs hit Johnny D’s, 17 
Holland Street, Somerville. If you 
haven't seen Johns play his slam- 
bang, Southern-accented rock, 
sizzling and hot as a plate of 
boudin, go, go, go. Call 776-9667. 
ART. Time was (reasonably 
solvent) regular folks could buy 
their favorite pieces of art. Quite a 
few Harvard alumni, in fact, were 
once able to afford works by 
Piranesi, Picasso, Munch, Hopper, 
Gaugin, Daumier, and Rembrandt. 
These alumni are the source for 
“Forty Prints from Forty 
Friends,” the new exhibit at 
Harvard’s Fogg Art Museum, 32 
Quincy Street, Cambridge. All 
works were donated between 
1772 and 1990 and range from 
engravings and woodcuts to 
serigraphs. The earliest donation 
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FRIDAY: Long before Isabelle Adjani got an Oscar nomination for slapping 
clay and striking poses in Camille Claudel, she had gotten one for her defini- 
tive depiction of romantic obsession in Francois Truffaut's The Story of 
Adele H. (1975). As the daughter of Victor Hugo, a woman consumed by an 
unrequited love for a worthless officer, the 19-year-old Adjani passes from 
humiliation and pathos to madness and transcendence, transforming Adele’s 
self-consuming passion into a tragic work of art. At the South Boston Branch 
Library. Call 268-0180. 





PEO pute WEDNESDAY: Joe Williams is 
se shia aking of American vocalese 
“g who's sung with Lionel 

Hampton, Count Basie, and' 
Coleman Hawkins and made a 
hit of “Everyday I Have the 
Blues.” He appears at the 
Regattabar, in the Charles Hotel, 
in Cambridge, tonight through 
Sunday. Call 876-7777. 








ELENA BRAUCHY/TIRANDO A MATAR 


THURSDAY: In Worn Out Angels, Angela is a fed-up prostitute who decides to 
murder her pimp. Luis Rafael Sanchez’s play is the debut production of the 
collective Tirando a Mater, which aims to provide Massachusetts with a stage 
for Hispanic and bilingual theater. The “adults only” drama is directed by F.L. 
Rodriguez, through tomorrow at the Centro Cultural Jorge Hernandez, in the 
South End. Call 445-8662. 
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is a set of prints from Piranesi’s 
Views of Rome, donated by 
Thomas Palmer, class of 1761. 
Other works include an etching 
by Cornelis Visscher after a 
painting by Bassano, and a Childe 
Hassam print, Old Lace. Call 495- 


2397. 

BALLOON ART. Balloons are 
not just for kids and adults who 
find it amusing to sound like 
Mickey Mouse for a fleeting 
moment, as the Sixth Annual 
International Balloon Art 
Convention proves. Held at the 
Castle (Arlington Street and 
Columbus Avenue, Boston), the 
display of inflated sculpture 
includes various exotic 
abstractions as well as a 20-foot- 
long mythical beast. Three 
hundred balloon artists from the 
US, Canada, and Europe are 
represented, all of them vying for 
cash prizes. This public viewing is 
free and takes place from noon to 
4 p.m. Call 325-2640. 


gee 


MUSIC. It’s been 27 years since 
that rascal Puff graced the pop 
charts, but his creators, Peter, 
Paul & Mary, are still going 
strong, with music that’s charming 
and politically aware. The 
venerable folk trio plays Great 
Woods in Mansfield tonight. Call 
931-2000. 

FILM. The cast doesn’t jump on 
the merry-go-’round from hell in 
Le Chanois’s film version of Les 
Misérables (1957), Victor Hugo’s 
tale of stolen bread and wasted 
lives. It screens at the Museum of 
Fine Arts’ Remis Auditorium at 1 
p.m. (and again Wednesday and 
Thursday at 6 p.m.) Call 267-9300, 
extension 446. (See story on page 
8.) 
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BLOOD AND ROSES. No, 
make that Bread and Roses — 
today is the Sixth Annual Bread 
and Roses Labor Day Heritage 
Festival, in Lawrence at — 
Pemberton Park (off Canal and 
Amesbury Streets). It starts 
shortly after noon at the 
Heritage Park Visitors Center 
with a walking tour of the city’s 
mill district, where textile 
workers from around the world 
staged the famous Bread and 
Roses Strike for better wages: 
and working conditions. Later 
in the afternoon (at 2:15) the 
music begins; each year the 
roster of performers is more of 
a big-name line-up. This time 
the headliners are Cajun 
cookers Beausoleil, local-bred 
folkie Livingston Taylor, and 
singer-songwriter Sally 

. Other performers 
include African/calypso/reggae 
amalgamaters Jah Spirit and 
Russian émigré Peter Zaitsev, 
who plays traditional and 
classical tunes on the balalaika. 
Throughout the day Beausoleil 





FLICKS IN A FLASH COMPILED BY GAR 


and others present dance 
workshops to give féte-goers a 
glimpse of how people from far 
reaches of the globe ruffle up a 
tail feather. Storytelling, sheep 
petting, textile arts, and an art 
exhibit are also on the 
program, which is free. Music 
continues until 9 p.m. Call 
(508) 682-1863. 

MUSIC. The swan-song event 
of this year’s “Jazz at 
DeCordova” series recognizes 
local jazzers the Jay Brandford 
Septet, vocalist Lisa Thorson, 
and the 17-member Ken 
Schaphorst Big Band. The 
music begins at 1 p.m., and 
tickets are $12; call 259-8355. 
(The concert will take place rain 
or shine, and picnicking is 
welcome.) 


P| 


FILM. They don’t make movies 
like this anymore — and Star 
Wars was made only 13 years 
ago. George Lucas’s sci-fi epic 
slickly consolidated abiding — 
Hollywood myth with Jungian 
archetypes, state-of-the-art 
Continued on page 4 
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THURSDAY: Audrey is pregnant. 
She moves in with her beau. His 
buddy moves in. Her mother 
moves in. None of them is a bit 
diffident about airing his or her 
gripes. Which, naturally, leads to 
assorted wranglings. That’s how 
events proceed in Christmas on 
Mars, Harry Kondoleon’s dramat- 
ic frolic, which gets its Boston 
premiere through September 29, 
presented by the Nora Theatre 
Company at the Harvard Union. 
Call 495-4530. 








JEFF THIEBAUTH 
FRIDAY THE 7TH: For brief flashes we often find ourselves wobbling over “the 
potholes of insanity that dot the landscapes of our lives.” Such is the gist of story- 
teller Judith Black’s Teetering on the Edge, her raved-about monologue limning 
her month-long quest for happiness. En route she has trysts with a choir direc- 
tor, an unfeeling nerd, an erotic Brazilian, sumptuous globs of ice cream, and 
endless checkout lines. Presented by Storytellers in Concert, the irreverent solo 
piece is in repertory at First Congregational Church in Cambridge, along with 
Black’s acclaimed Banned in the Western Suburbs. Call 628-5865. 
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2. GHOST 
3. FLATLINERS 


4. MY BLUE HEAVEN 


5. PRESUMED INNOCENT 


6. AIR AMERICA 


7. TAKING CARE OF BUSINESS 


8. PROBLEM CHILD 
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Continued from page 3 

special effects, and sheer 
delight in filmmaking to create 
one of the biggest blockbusters 
of all time. Young Luke 
Skywalker feels something is 
missing at his aunt and uncle’s 
homestead on a quiet planet in 
the galactic backwaters. When 










in a massacre reminiscent of 
The Searchers, he sets out to 







It screens at the Cambridge 
Public Library (which will also 
show the formidable 







and Return of the Jedi on 






9080. 
PERFORMANCE. She’s 
done her bit to incense the 





proper authorities; now Karen 


Finley comes to the American 
Repertory Theatre to present 


We Keep Our Victims Ready, in 
which she smears chocolate on 


herself and lays into themes of 
“rape, violence, alcoholism, 
suicide, poverty, and 
discrimination, conveying her 


rage at the injustices of a world 


hostile to women, people with 
AIDS, and the homeless.” It’s 
presented by the ART and the 
Institute of Contemporary Art 
as the first part of the ART’s 
two-play series calied “Lighting 
the Way: Two Centuries of 


Revolutionary Self-Expression.” 


At the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $16 to $33, and 
curtain is at 7 tonight, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday. 
Call 547-8300. (See our 
interview with Finley on page 
9.) 


S 


WEDNESDAY 


SIC THE CRITICS. Tired of 
going to some flick that was 
glorified by movie critics only 
to walk out of the theater with 
the queasy sensation that your 
taste in cinema must be 
inherently twisted? That your 
brain and those of the critics | 
must not be of the same 
species? Tap into the thought 
processes of three local critics 
tonight when the Boston Globe 
presents “A Blockbuster 
Movie Event,” part of this 
year’s Globe Forums, with Jay 
Carr from the Globe, Peter 
Keough from the Phoenix, and 
Dixie Whatley of WCVB-TV. 
The trio will talk about 
everything from silly dreck 
such as Young Guns to graceful 
classics like Rebecca and 
cult/foreign fare that lands all 
over the map. Audience 
participation is encouraged. It’s 
free and happens at 6 p.m. at 
the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square. 
Call 929-2649. 


O 
[THURSDAY _ 


THEATER. The eyesight of 
worms may be somewhat 
wanting, but Revolutionary 
Witness, Peter (Red Noses) 
Barnes’s play marking Bastille 
Day, is described as “a worm’s- 
eye view of the French 
Revolution.” That is, through a 
series of four monologues the 
play recounts history “from 
below, voiced by relatively 
unknown characters whose lives 
were transformed by the 
Revolution.” The work gets its 
American premiere, presented 
by Mass Bay Theatre Company 
at the Performance Place, 
through September 22. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $12. 
Call 625-1300. 

Mutual infidelities mark 
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his adoptive folks are wiped out 


learn the truth about.his origins. 


sequels The Empire Strikes Back 


subsequent Tuesdays). Call 498- 





Betrayal, Harold Pinter’s 
meticulous, often-revived look at 
a marriage gone to pot, moving 
backwards from its cataclysmic 
end to its tentative beginnning. 
New Ehrlich artistic director 
Richard W. Freeman is at the 
helm of this production, which 
opens the theater’s 11th season. 
The theater is located at 539 
Tremont Street, Boston. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $15, 
with discounts for students and 
seniors. Call 482-6316. 

Fiddler on the Roof, the hit 
Sheldon Harnick/Jerry Bock 
musical based on Sholem 
Aleichem’s tales about the 
goings-on in the Jewish village 
of Anatevka, is at the North 
Shore Music Theatre, Dunham 
Road, Beverly. Curtain is at 8 
p.m., and tickets are $20 to 
$23.50; call (508) 922-8500. 
ART. Homegrown finesse is 
the password this month at the 
Alon Gallery (166A Beacon 
Street, Brookline) — “Thirteen 
Boston Artists” features works 
by artists who graduated from 
art schools in Boston and New 
England and who, during the 
’40s and early ’50s, pioneered 
the school that became known 
as Boston Expressionism. Many 
of them worked under the wing 
of or were influenced by Karl 
Zerbe, Ossip Zadkene, Hyman 
Bloom, and Jack Levine. Who’s 
represented? Joseph Albow, 
David Aronson, Jason Berger, 
Bernard Chaet, Jack Kramer, 
Reed Kay, Marianna Pineda, Iso 
Papo, Arthur Polonsky, David 
Ratner, Morton Sacks, Henry 
Schwartz, and Barbara Swan. 
Tonight’s opening reception 
takes place from 6 to 8 p.m. 
Call 232-3388. 

MUSIC. Drummer Paul 
Motian has always stacked his 
trios with all-stars, but his sets at 
8 and 10:30 p.m. at Nightstage 
(823 Main Street, Cambridge) 
feature a particularly inventive 
line-up: he'll be joined by 
guitarist Bill Frisell and saxist Joe 
Lavano. Call 492-8200. 

Breezy contemporary R&B is 
Regina Belle’s métier. She’s had 
her share of hits and she’s sung 
with Aretha Franklin and 
Whitney Houston, but tonight 
you can hear her croon solo at 
the Roxy, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston. Tickets are $19.50 and 
can be charged by calling 
Ticketron at 720-3434. 


Z 


THEATER. Lonny once used 
his God-given talents to mold 
pieces of sculpture; now he 
pours all his vigor into his job as 
a corporate head-hunter. But 
then he meets the beautiful 
Dominica, and his creative 
rivers well up once more. So 
goes Catch Me If I Fail, 
Barbara Schottenfeld’s musical, 
which gets its world premiere at 
the Nickerson Theatre. Set in 
Manhattan, the piece won the 
1987 Drama League Award for a 
work in progress. The 
Nickerson is at 30 Accord Park 
Drive, Norwell. Curtain is at 
8:30 p.m., and tickets are $18 to 
$21. Call 871-2400. 

The Promethean Theatre 
Company makes its bow with 
Moliére’s comedy The 
Misantbrope, about a 
sanctimonious guy who makes 
no bones about the fact that he 
hates the human race. Directed 
by Steve Maler, the production 
uses the Richard Wilbur 
translation. It’s happening at the 
French Library, 53 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. Curtain is at 8 
p.m., and tickets are $12.50 to 
$15. Call 391-2350. 


(Carolyn Clay, Ted 
Drozdowski, Jon Herman, Peter 
Keough, and Charles Taylor 
belped out this week.) 


FRIDAY THE 7TH: In the last few minutes of City Lights (1931), Charlie 
Chaplin orchestrates more emotion than has been garnered in all this sum- 
mer’s movies put together. Sticking stubbornly to silence four years after the 
introduction of sound, Chaplin tells of the love affair between the Tramp and a 
beautiful blind girl with limpidity, subtlety, pathos, and grace. It’s also one of 
the funniest films ever made. The first in a series of Chaplin films being 
screened at the Codman Square Branch Library. Call 436-8214. 











PETER SCHWEITER/MARCUS SCHULKIND DANCE COMPANY 


THE 7TH: The Marcus Schulkind Dance Company kicks off its second season 
this weekend, performing two world premieres by Schulkind as well as 
Triptych and Job, which will be danced by Schulkind. The concert, which takes 
place at the Boston Conservatory Theater, also features Two Femme Forum, 
choreographed by Jeanine Durning with music by Astrud Gilberto; 3/4 Studies, 
choreographed by Susan Rose to the music of Brahms; and So to Now, chore- 
ographed and performed to music by Whitley Setrakian. Call 536-2962. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


It’s been two years since the Cocteau Twins last tripped 
the ether, so we’re ready for Heaven or Las Vegas, 
which offers more of Elizabeth Fraser’s spontaneous 
vocal combustions and the band’s deep, dark jangle. 
Rock and roll or heavenly ravings? You decide when. 
the record hits stores on September 18. 
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It’s nearly fall, which means Spalding Gray will soon 
be visiting a local theater. In what promises to become 
a yearly tradition, the master monologist helps present 
the Third Annual Satirical Subversives Festival of 
Comedy and Satire, presented by Emerson Stage on 
September 27 and 28 at the Emerson Majestic Theatre. 
Gray, a forever-reliable fountain of insight and wit, 
rips through a new monologue, Monster in a Box: 
Footnotes to Impossible Vacation. He is followed on 
October 5 by Paul Zaloom. Call 578-8780. 


The 1988 Tony Award winner M. Butterfly, by 
David Henry Hwang (in photo), is loosely based 
on both Puccini’s Madama Butterfly and the true 
tale of a French diplomat who fell in love with a 
male Chinese opera star posing as a woman. 
Hwang uses their relationship, which covers a 
20-year period, to explore not only sexuality but 
also imperialism. Directed by the late John 
Dexter and featuring Philip Anglim, the play 
launches the fall season at the Colonial Theatre, 
‘where it runs from September 25 through 
October 14. Call 426-9366. 








NEXT WEEKEND 


Bolshoi 


¥ ou can’t argue with tradition. And the Bolshoi Ballet, 





which will finish its United States tour in Boston 

beginning on Thursday, is an undeniable product of 
tradition. A tradition that lists among its great artists Ekaterina 
Maximova, Maya Plisetskaya, Galina Ulanova, and Vladimir 
Vasiliev. Marius Petipa created ballets here as well as at 
Leningrad’s Kirov Ballet. Such a foundation has enabled the 
company to withstand the tests of time. 

But tradition can’t stand alone. Even a company like the 
Bolshoi needs constant rejuvenation, in the form of new dancers 
and new ballets. Reviews from the company’s earlier US stops 
have been mixed. Complaints abound of blandness, which is 
unheard of in a company known for its fiery athleticism. Whereas 


new dancers aren't a scarcity, there are grumblings about the lack * 


of new ballets. Yuri Grigorovich, the artistic director for more 
than a quarter-century, hasn’t presented a new ballet in eight 
years. ‘ 

Grigorovich actually began his career on the other side of the 
tracks, at the Kirov, where his dancing career was surpassed by 
his choreographic efforts. His Stone Flower and Legend of Love 
earned the notice of the public as well as the critics and he was 


invited to stage Sleeping Beauty for the Bolshoi, which soon © 


became his new home. 

His ballets (Ivan the Terrible, Spartacus, The Golden Age, 
among others) are as theatrical as they are balletic, which is 
appropriate for such a physically dramatic company. The dancers 
themselves are often bigger than their European, American, and 


Kirov counterparts. The men are often animalistic in their ° 


intensity; think of defector Alexander Godunov, who appeared at 





times as if he were snorting and pawing the ground like a horse. 

Principal Gedeminas Taranda, a born-and-bred Bolshoi dancer 
who is known especially for his portrayal of various villains, is 
touring the United States for the first time. Shrugging off the 
current negative criticism (he even concedes that “some of the 
reviews are quite correct”), he believes that “this is a transitional 
period . . . a new generation is coming to the Bolshoi Theatre.” 
This new generation, Taranda says, will take “everything that is 
the best from the old generation, because they [the old generation] 
afe now our teachers.” He praises Grigorovich, and though he 
agrees that new ballets are essential, he feels that Bolshoi dancers 
will continue to grow, because “if you [dance a Grigorovich ballet] 
you grow up as an artist and as a dancer . . . after you dance a 
Grigorovich ballet, you will endure any ballet [choreographed] by 
anyone else.” 

With newly acquired freedom, Soviet dancers are 
understandably eager to accept invitations from companies 
around the world. Taranda is no exception, stating somewhat 
modestly, “Well, of course I will stay at the Bolshoi Theatre, but 
with great pleasure I would like to try myself in some other 
companies” if the opportunity arose. Citing Aleksei Fadayechev 
and Irek Mukhamedov as examples, Taranda muses about the 
possibility of signing a contract with another company while 
retaining Bolshoi ties. 

Bravo for glasnost. But you’d better get some seats for these 
performances. With all the new travel opportunities, the Bolshoi 
could be reduced to an agency that hires out guest artists. When 
will they possibly have time to dance together again as a 


company? 
The Bolshoi Ballet perform on September 6 through 13 at the 
Wang Center; call 931-2000. 


— Janine Parker 
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STATE 
OF THE 


ART 





Mapplethorpe 


at the 
witching hour 


“Robert Mapplethorpe: The 
Perfect Moment” has another five 
weeks left in its run at the Institute 
of Gontemporary Art. But the 
prospect of peering at his pho- 
tographs in the wee hours while 
listening to music and being plied 
with beer, wine, and foodstuffs 
adds to the allure of gazing at 
images Dapper O'Neill et al. 
would like to rip into little shreds. 
That sort of gazing can be done 
on Saturday, September 8, 
between 10 p.m. and 2 a.m. That's 
when “Midnight Mapplethorpe” 
marks the inaugural féte of the 
ICA Contemporary Circle, a new 
“group for people aged 21 to 35 
who are interested in supporting 
the arts at the ICA.” The group’s 
debut bash will feature music by 
WFNX DJs, food supplied by the 
Cactus Club and Au Bon Pain, and 
an open beer and wine bar. 
Tickets are $20 by mail, $25 at the 
door. Call the ICA at 266-5152. 


Boston 
Review 
rejects grant 


The Boston Review, New 
England’s leading arts and politics 
magazine, recently announced its 
rejection of a Literary Magazine 
Grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 

As an explanation, editor 
Margaret Ann Roth stated, “Of 
course, we need the money. We 
walk a fine line between survival 
and insolvency. This is not the 
happiest way to celebrate our 
15th anniversary, but we have to 
make a stand. The Review 
doesn’t publish obscene materi- 
al, but we cannot agree to prior 
restraint of our writers and pro- 
gram. We reject the authority of 
politicians to dictate how our 
world should be seen. We reject 
pre-censorship of the arts. .. . If 
the NEA restrictions had come 
from any other source, corporate 
or private, our reaction would be 
the same. I hope our readers and 
supporters understand our 
action.” 

Contributions to help offset 
the loss can be made to the 
Boston Review, 33 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston 02111. Call Roth 
at 350-5353 for more informa- 
tion. 


SinfoNova 


Financial woes led to the 
recent announcement by the 
SinfoNova Chamber Orchestra 
that it will not hold any perfor- 
mances during the 1990-’91 sea- 
son. That time will be spent 
restructuring the organization 
with the aim of providing perfor- 
mances sometime in the future. 
Call 536-5755 if you'd like to help 
out. 


— AF 
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by Peter Keough 
Old soldiers never die: 
Gary Cooper in Sergeant York 


Hollywood 
leads the charge 


Once again 
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as Hollywood prepared us for war? 
Probably not by design: like every 
other business, the film industry is 
concerned more with making profits 
than with making foreign policy. But the 
products that Hollywood sells — fantasy 
and dreams — often touch on anxieties and 
wishes that its audience represses. There is 
no such thing as innocent entertainment; 
even at their most escapist, movies do not 
so much divert us from the troubles of the 
world as indulge our secret daydreams and 
nightmares about them. And when these 
fantasies are indulged in again and again 
with slight variations, they may begin to 
serve as a dress rehearsal for contingencies 
in the world, cinematic solutions to actual 
crises whose excitement and allure is not 
dispelled until the first body bags roll in. 

But then again, even death has begun to 
make a killing at the box office, as the fabu- 
lous success of such films as Gbost, 
Flatliners, and Exorcist Ill indicate. The 
chief aversion most people have to partici- 
pating in warfare is getting killed, and it’s a 
hard objection to counter. But if death just 
means interesting special effects, as these 
movies suggest, then maybe fun and games 
with million-dollar hardware in the Middle 
East is worth the risk. Coupled with the 
sense of adventure these films associate 
with death is a sense of duty. In all three 
the protagonists must fulfill some urgent or 
abiding earthly responsibility before attain- 
ing the pleasures that death offers. During 
the Iran-Iraq war, the Iranians were often 
taken to task for goading their soldiers into 
suicide attacks by promising them paradise 
after death. We here in the West are much 
too sophisticated for that: we won't fall for 
a Heavenly reward unless we're sure it 
includes Patrick Swayze and Julia Roberts. 

Another reservation some people have 
about war is the notion of killing people to 
settle disputes. Hollywood has never shied 
away from depicting violence as the logical 
solution to most problems, but this summer 
the carnage reached the point of self-paro- 
dy. In films such as Total Recall, Robocop 2, 
and Die Hard 2, the bad guys strike with 
the unprovoked and unexpected ruthless- 
ness of an Iraqi blitzkrieg, and the good 
guys fight back in kind. Little thought is 
given to the other side’s point of view, or to 
the possibility of negotiation or of search- 
ing for the root causes of a crisis when ter- 
rorists are crashing airliners or drug dealers 
ruling the streets. It’s kill or be killed, and 
the heroes of these films —average Joes 
caught up in circumstances beyond their 
control or comprehension— rise to the 
occasion with spectacular, superhuman 
success. The fundamental taboo against 
taking human life quickly fades before the 
urgency of preservation, whether of the 
individual or the group. 

Despite the fervor and efficiency of the 
killing in these movies, they feature an ele- 
ment that would be counterproductive in 
any actual military engagement. Bruce 
Willis, Arnold Schwarzenegger, and the 
mechanized Peter Weller are more than a 


match for the small-arms fire of comman- 
dos, secret police, and cyborgs, but Saddam 
Hussein’s 6000 tanks and chemical 
weapons are another matter. An army is 
needed, and not of the one-man variety. 
And armies thrive on uniformity, not indi- 
vidualism; Rambo-like tactics would only 
undermine their effectiveness. 

More important, the heroes of these 
movies are motivated by self-interest, not 
self-sacrifice. In Robocop 2 and Total Recall, 
the heroes’ identities are at stake, and what 
threatens them is society itself, or at least 
the corrupt corporate entities that run it. 
And though in Die Hard 2 Bruce Willis is 
more altruistic (he’s fighting for the safety of 
his. wife and other airline passengers held 
hostage by the terrorists), his biggest obsta- 
cles are the treachery, venality, and stupidi- 
ty of the government and the media. Not 
only are Bruce, Arnold, and Peter not team 
players, they’re downright subversive. 

An acceptance of violence is not ade- 
quate preparation for war; individuality 
must be subordinated to the ideals arid pro- 
tection of the group. During World War II, 
Hollywood soon switched its emphasis 
from the individual heroics of Sergeant 
York (released prior to Pearl Harbor, it was 
1941’s top-grossing film) to the unit cohe- 
siveness and loyalty of Bataan, Guadal- 
canal Diary, and Sabara, all released in 
1943. A new movie cliché was quickly 
established, the “melting pot” squad con- 
sisting of a cross-section of American class 
and ethnic groups forged by a common 
cause into an unbeatable weapon. 

Such advocacy of group allegiance has 
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been a trend in recent movies as well, and 
not just in the form of the male “buddy” 
movies that have been dominating the 
screens. Curiously, the groups featured in 
most of these films have comprised mostly 
oppressed, outcast, or deviant outsiders. 
Although ostensibly a long overdue 
a of the black contribution 
to the Union cause during the Civil War, last 
year’s Academy Award-winning Glory was 
also an inadvertent endorsement of confor- 
mity and militarism. The oppressed and 
exploited victims of a racist society seek 
vindication by fighting in its army; what 
they find is group loyalty under a white 
commander and death in a foolhardy and 
pointless assault. And though ostensibly a 
goofy cartoon for kids, this year’s box- 
office-busting Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles also promoted the efficacy — and 
hipness— of uniform action. The turtles are 
the ultimate outsiders — literally under- 
ground and inhuman, they nonetheless are 
a disciplined unit capable of defending tra- 
ditional values. Only when their 

individual traits get out of hand — when 
Raphael gets too moody, for example— 
and their unit pride crumbles do they suffer 
defeat. Being an outsider and an individual 
is fine — as long as you subordinate your 
deviant impulses to the common cause. 

Such is the message of Air America and 
Young Guns II, though what exactly consti- 
tutes “the common cause” in these films 
remains unresolved. In Air America, coun- 
tercultural lowlifes pilot planes for covert 
CIA operations during the Vietnam War. 
Since one of their standing missions is to 
traffic drugs for a friendly Laotian general, 
the line between good guys and bad guys is 
murky. The solution is to draw it more 
narrowly: loyalty extends only to those in 
the group itself. But whereas the flyboys in 
Air America at least sport the uniform and 
trappings of the national effort, the Young 
Guns are strictly outlaws. They conform to 
a group order, but only to indulge better in 
their sheer anarchy. 

And so neither violence nor conformity 
are adequate preparation for the prolonged, 
unthinkable, institutionalized slaughter of 
warfare: a specific enemy is needed, an evil 
other onto whom the culture can project its 
rage and fear and thus define itself: World 
War II had its Nips and Krauts, the Cold War 
had its gooks and Russkies. But lately the 
face of evil has been amorphous and shift- 
ing. In Die Hard it was South Africans, in 
Lethal Weapon it was a Eurotrash conspira- 
cy. More films have abandoned the bad 
guys of the real world for those of science 
fiction or the comics, as in Arachnopbobia 
or Dick Tracy. 

Such a motley state of affairs doesn’t 
promise much in the way of uniform 
hatred. But history, once again, has come 
through with suitable villains. Not only do 
Arabs and Latin Americans provide the 
products that most intimately affect our 
lives — oil and drugs — but they are also 
racially distinct and easily stereotyped. The 
problem so far has been one of timing. Had 
the Arab-bashing Navy Seals come out a 
month later, it might have cleaned up on 
the current crisis in the Persian Gulf. And 
had Chuck Norris gotten his Delta Force 2 
killing subhuman Latino drug dealers when 
the real thing was happening in Panama, 
his grosses might have been higher. 

Ultimately, though, the specifics of the 
conflict don’t matter as much as the spirit 
and ‘dynamics of the genre. Like the war 
machine itself, the propaganda potential of 
Hollywood is only sleeping; once stirred its 
processes are inevitable and irresistible. 
Which makes a film like the yet-to-be 
released, and seemingly anachronistic, 
Memphis Belle seem even more disturbing 
than the topical, cartoon hysterics of Navy 
Seals or Delta Force 2. Based on the true 
story of a B-17 crew in Europe, it empha- 
sizes the nobility of sacrifice and team effort 
against a common enemy. In fact, the 
enemy is so common as to be unidentifi- 
able: the target is lost in clouds, the enemy 
fighters are indistinguishable from the 


friendly ones, and the word “Nazi” is only” 


uttered once. The film epitomizes the war- 
film clichés perfected during World War II, 
but without specifying the enemy. It is, in 
effect, a blank check of propaganda, a cel- 
luloid cruise missile glorifying technologi- 
cal destructiveness and military conformity 
that merely needs to be targeted. 

Perhaps it already has been. According to 
Mempbis Belle’s co-producer Catherine 
Wyler, one of the first people to see the film 
was former fighter pilot George Bush, who 
enjoyed a private screening a week before 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. Wyler said the 
president liked the film, but his full 
response was .” Maybe the head- 
lines of the days to come will testify just 
how personal it was. QO 


























































































Humphrey Bogart in Sahara 


we : 
William Bendix, Anthony Quinn, and Eddie Acuff in Guadalcanal Diary 














Akira legend 


Otomo takes movie comics beyond Dick Tracy 


by Gary Susman 

AKIRA (1988). Written and directed by 
Katsuhiro Otomo, adapted from his 
graphic novel. English adaptation 
directed by Sheldon Renan. A 
Streamline release. At the Coolidge 
Corner. 


t's apparent that Hollywood movies 
are starting to resemble comic books. 


One needs only to look at the many 
recent comic-book-inspired films 
(Batman, Dick Tracy, Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles), the films that take style and 
plot cues from comic books (Darkman, 
Beetlejuice), and the many animated fea- 
tures that have followed the success of 
Who Framed Roger Rabbit? 

At the same time, comic books are 
becoming more and more like the movies. 
They’re increasingly adult-oriented, with 
more graphic sex and violence, but also 
tT ii 
A FLAME IN MY HEART 

nomie is a tough subject to nail 
A down on film, a medium more 

readily adaptable to car crashes 
and special effects than to the phases of 
the soul. Swiss director Alain Tanner has 
had more luck than most in bringing soli- 
tude, alienation, and spiritual inertia to the 
screen. In the White City (1983) followed 
the mental unraveling of a tanker seaman 
on leave in Lisbon. Adrift in a world in 
which the signposts of order and meaning 
no longer make sense, the seaman sub- 
merges himself in absurdity, seeking in the 
depths of disaffection enlightenment or 
release. 

Tanner’s most recent film, A Flame in 
My Heart (1987), explores an alternative 
method of overcoming meaninglessness: 
obsession. Since all meaning is arbitrary, 
any love or fetish embraced with sufficient 
intensity will save one from the void. The 
premise is chilling, but Tanner’s film is 
solemnly ridiculous. One thing missing is 
White Citys star, Bruno Ganz, who is cin- 
ema’s existential Everyman, an actor able 
to convey with a sigh, a shrug, or a syllable 
a lifetime of decency and futility. But it’s 
not so much Ganz’s talent that’s needed in 
this film as his gender. Tanner tells the 
story from a woman's point of view, and 
instead of probing metaphysics he manip- 
ulates genitalia. Offensive, silly, and only 
rarely poetic, Flame attempts to explore a 
woman's subjectivity but in so doing more 
thoroughly reduces her to a sexual object. 

Mercedes (Myriam Méziéres) has all the 
telltale movie signs of a woman in trouble: 
bad make-up, a blank stare, and an inabili- 
ty to keep her clothes on. Her Arab ex- 
boyfriend Johnny (Aziz Kabouche) hounds 
her, but she collaborates in his abuse, 
knowing that without such an all-consum- 
ing love (1.e., they spend a lot of time wan- 
dering the streets, fucking on mattresses, 
and exchanging dialogue that sounds like 





with more-complex characters, intricate 
story lines, and literate dialogue. Comic- 
book artists have developed the “graphic 
novel” form to accommodate their longer 
and more ambitious visions. Artists like 
Frank Miller (The Dark Knight Returns ), 
Alan Moore ( Watchmen), and Art Spiegel- 
man (Maus) have expanded the comic 
book beyond pulp-adventure serials to 
make it a medium for sophisticated visual 
storytelling. (It was Miller’s graphic novel 
that inspired Tim Burton's brooding, psy- 
chological film version of Batman.) 
American comics readers are also more 
receptive to foreign product, especially 
Japanese. Japanese comics, which often 
contain even more sex and violence than 
American comics, have a slick and man- 
nered visual style, with lurid, vivid colors; 


-powerful, angular shapes; and busy com- 


positions. 


the Nichols/May parody of a bad French 
art film) she is nothing. She dumps Johnny 
for Pierre (Benoit Régent), a journalist she 
picks up on the subway. He admires her 
because she is like the flame in the heart 
of things; whereas he can only observe 
things from outside, she experiences them 
from within: she is pure subjectivity. 

Of course, being a pure subject is not 
much different from being an object — 
both are completely passive. When Pierre 
goes on vacation, Mercedes can’t cope 
without him. She slips into a routine of eat- 
ing cereal and masturbating. Later, she 
takes a job at a peep show, where she 
engages in sex acts with a stuffed gorilla. 
As outrageous as Flame gets, at best it 
merely calls to mind other films that cover 
the same ground with more humor, inspi- 
ration, or astonishment, such as Blue 
Velvet, Repulsion, and, of course, In the 
White City. The latter film is evoked as 
Mercedes roams the streets of Cairo, lost 
and utterly content. But by that point, the 
flame has long since gone out. At the 


Coolidge Corner. 
— Peter Keough 


MEN AT WORK 

en at Work bumps along so clum- 

sily that it seems to have taken its 

cue from the way its garbagemen 
heroes crash trash cans on the sidewalk. 
Emilio Estevez, who wrote and directed 
the movie and stars with his brother 
Charlie Sheen, wants it to be a politically 
tinged murder mystery and an anti-estab- 
lishment comedy, but even when the two 
plot strands come together, the movie still 
feels like bits and pieces. 

Men at Work isn’t a narcissistic-star fan- 
tasy like the last film Estevez wrote and 
directed, Wisdom, but there’s an element 
of egotism in the way he sets up himself 
and Sheen as so much cooler than anyone 
else in the movie, and the way almost all 
the other characters are set up to have 
points scored off them. Sheen does his 
usual knit-brow smugness (he only shows 
conviction when he gets to finger his 


Now Americans can see Japanese comic 
artist Katsuhiro Otomo’s 1988 film adapta- 
tion of his acclaimed graphic novel Akira. 
It’s an animated feature that tries for the 
best of both the comic and film worlds and 
gets it most of the time. 

Akira takes place in 2019 in “Neo- 
Tokyo.” The original city was leveled by a 
nuclear bomb in 1988, when a secret gov- 
ernment research project on ESP and psy- 
chic power went awry and triggered World 
War III. Neo-Tokyo resembles the Los 
Angeles of Ridley Scott’s Blade Runner 
(set in the same year as Akira), with its 
vertiginous neon skyscrapers, perpetually 
rainy and nocturnal streetscapes, and 
teeming swarms of flashy urbanites living 
in the dilapidated street-level buildings 
abandoned by the elite. As in Blade 
Runner and Fritz Lang's Metropolis, socio- 
economic class corresponds to the eleva- 


crotch — he must have waited years to 
play this scene), and Estevez plays at his 
usual colorless intensity, which is particu- 
larly disappointing after his lively, funny 
performance in the woefully neglected 
Young Guns I. (The critics were so eager 
to dismiss the film as another crummy 
sequel that they missed how beautifully 
director Geoff Murphy crafted it.) 
Looseness can be a virtue in a shaggy-dog 
comedy, but this picture’s lame attempts at 
political humor (a corpse wearing a Nixon 
mask) are rummaging trying to pass for 
Satire. At the Charles and the Fresh Pond 


and in the suburbs. 
— Charles Taylor 


LES MISERABLES 
Ou may want your lover or spouse 
y to be faithful, but when it comes 
to screen adaptations of classic 
novels like Les Misérables, beware the tie 
that binds. It easily becomes a noose. 
Director Jean-Paul Le Chanois’s 1957 ver- 
sion of Victor Hugo’s epic tome coils 
about the story of Jean Valjean’s reclama- 
tion, his implacable pursuer Inspector 
Javert’s destruction, and the aborted 1832 
uprising in Paris like a boa constrictor, 
squeezing the life out of the writer's 
grotesque, sometimes hallucinatory, 
vision of the battle between good and 
evil. Most of the book's events are 
crammed into the three-hour film, but 
they’re given the sort of air-brushed 
Classics Illustrated treatment that was de 
rigueur before the gentler (and more 
insidious) bowdlerizations of Masterpiece 

Theatre came along. 

The tippy-toe tone of the film probably 
helped make it the most popular film ver- 
sion of the book in post-war France. Le 
Chanois has cleaned up all the most dis- 
turbing aspects of what critic Victor 
Brombert calls Hugo’s excremental 
vision, casting out the links between spir- 
ituality and masochism, tidying up the 
hellish Parisian sewer through which 
Valjean carries his adopted daughter’s 
wounded lover, doling out images of the 








tion of one’s living (work and leisure) 
space. 

One night, a gang of motorcycle cyber- 
punks led by a youth named Kaneda are 
rumbling with a rival gang when Tetsuo, 
the runt of Kaneda’s gang, wipes out to 
avoid hitting a runaway child, a strange 
albino boy with an old man’s face. 
Suddenly soldiers appear, led by a com- 
mander known only as the Colonel, and 
whisk away both the boy and the injured 
Tetsuo to a government hospital, where 
the clandestine ESP experiments continue. 
(The boy and two similar children are sub- 
jects of failed experiments.) In his effort to 
rescue Tetsuo, Kaneda will tangle with 
bikers, religious cultists, doctors, scientists, 
revolutionaries (one of whom, Kay, he 
falls in love with), politicians, soldiers, and 
the mysterious Akira himself, the test sub- 
ject of the original cataclysmic experiment 
31 years earlier. But Tetsuo is beyond 
Kaneda and Kay's power to help, as the 
experiments have awakened his own psy- 
chic powers, which quickly grow beyond 
his control until they threaten Neo-Tokyo. 

Otomo makes full use of the possibilities 
of hand-drawn animation (Akira is free of 
the often-sterile look of computer anima- 
tion) to realize his imaginative and terrify- 
ing vision of technological apocalypse 
brought about by scientists indifferent to 
the moral consequences of their work and 
the leaders who exploit them. Thanks to 
unusually painstaking animation, the 
extras in Akira’s cast of thousands move as 
individuals. The film humanizes the mass- 
es into more than just part of the cartoon 
landscape. The production notes boast 
that the animators used a palette of 327 
colors and drew 160,000 cels — that’s 22 
per second, very close to the fluid 24- 
frame-per-second speed of live-action film. 
It’s nearly impossible, though, to conceive 
of a live-action version of Otomo’s psy- 
chic-nightmare sequences, his symphonies 
of pyrotechnic destruction, or the horrible, 
sprawling techno-mutation he unleashes at 
the film’s climax. 

Otomo’s vision may be too epic, too 
comprehensive. The plot and characters 
may be hard to follow for people who 
haven't read the graphic novel. Although 
Akira is not without humor, the grim 
parade of destruction often seems unre- 
lenting; the two-hours-plus movie could 
be about 20 minutes shorter. Still, the film’s 
overkill adds up to an overwhelming visu- 
al experience at the service of a com- 
pelling tale. Akira tells a profoundly 
human story, which puts it in a differ- 
ent universe altogether from, say, Dick 

QO 


Tracy. 


poor with Scrooge-like parsimony.. This 
must be one of the few film versions of 
Les Misérables (there have been more 
than 13) in which the miserables don’t 
jook very miserable. Le Chanois steers 
clear of lefty politics, preferring instead to 
fruitlessly study Jean Gabin’s face for 
flickers of emotion. Gabin, always a mini- 
malist with a vengeance, doesn’t bother 
to convey Valjean’s anguish, sexual long- 
ings, or religious awakening. The actor 
dispatches Javert to his doom as if he 
were sending him out to the woodshed 
for a spanking. Besides waiting for Gabin 
to come to life, Le Chanois wastes time 
with interminable flashbacks to Waterloo; 
glucose-glutted courtship scenes between 
Marius, the would-be revolutionary, and 
Valjean’s ward, Cosette; and episodes on 
the barricades that make the rebels look 
like pointy-headed schoolkids playing 
hooky. 

Gabin isn’t the only impressive mem- 
ber of the cast who lets Hugo down. 
Bernard Blier’s owlish Javert is surprising- 
ly underplayed: The pit bull of a police- 
man starts out as a colorless bureaucrat, 
but as the book progresses he becomes a. 
mythic counterpoint to Valjean. Blier just 
deflates like a punctured balloon. And 
though Bourvil, playing the scalawag 
Thénardier, supplies the film's liveliest 
performance, his tendency to laugh 
makes the character’s villainy more comic 
than craven. But he perks you up when- 
ever he’s on the screen, and, boy, do you 
need the pick-me-up. The 1935 MGM 
film version starring Fredric March as 
Valjean and Charles Laughton as Javert 
replaced Hugo’s romantic archetypes 
with Hollywood hokum, but it had an 
audience-pleasing pace and sentimental 
punch. The hit musical shamelessly vul- 
garized the novel, yet it bounced along 
on Broadway grease and hypocritical 
glitz, Old-fashioned and toothless, Le 
Chanois’s sluggish homage gums Les 
Misérables to death. At the Museum of 
Fine Arts. 
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Karen Finley: deconstructing the feminine image 


DONA. ANN McADAMS/AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 


Chocolate soldier 


Karen Finley declares war on the patriarchy 


by Carolyn Clay 


hen performance artist Karen 
W Finley smears herself with 

chocolate, it’s hardly a case of 
sweets from the sweet. In her most recent 
work, We Keep Our Victims Ready (which 
will play at the American Repertory 
Theatre, September 4 through 15), Finley 
does indeed adorn her semi-nude person 
with N-E-S-T-L-E-S, but it’s symbolic of 
“women being treated like shit. Basically, 
it’s like covering myself with shit. Of 
course I could never reenact having myself 
actually covered with shit. I’m onstage. It’s 
not reality. I’m not being raped up there. 
But having an emotional, physical context 
creates a response that I think is important. 
I feel that my journey is more than one of 
just words, and that this process puts it into 
another context.” 

Says the performance artist, who in the 
course of strutting her hour on stage fes- 
toons herself with various foodstuffs, 
including Red Hots and alfalfa sprouts, “It 
also forces people to look at me different- 
ly. I think females still are looked at — if I 
come out there, a woman of childbearing 
age, I’m still looked at in terms of whether 
I’m attractive or not attractive. And this is 
really a statement of deconstructing the 
feminine image, the sexual image of the 
female.” 

Of course, as everyone has heard by 
now, the sexual image of the female as 
presented by Karen Finley has proved 
considerably more threatening to the 
friends of Jesse Helms than the sexual 
image of the female as presented by, say, 
Penthouse. Finley is one of four perfor- 
mance artists who were recently denied 
National Endowment for the Arts grants for 
which they had been recommended by a 
panel of experts — experts on solo perfor- 
mance, that is, rather than experts on 
watchdogging the public morality while 


keeping a stern right wing over the public 
coffers 


Finley, with rather remarkable pre- 


science, had responded to Helms and 
henchpersons even before this happened 
— in a piece called “It’s Only Art,” in 
which the conservative senator figures as a 
character and which she now performs as 
a curtain raiser to We Keep Our Victims 
Ready. (it will also be published in her 
book Shock Treatment, due from City 
Lights in November.) 

In “It’s Only Art” Finley envisions a 
futuristic world — well, near-futuristic — 
in which museums have been stripped of 
everything potentially offensive (including 
the works of Jeff Koons, condemned for 
the sin of “offending Michael Jackson”). In 
this repressive atmosphere, the very fabric 
of America is threatened; Helms has even 
outlawed hot dogs as “too phallic. In this 
country, we don’t eat anything longer than 
it is wide.” Art makes a comeback, of 
course, and it all flows from the Freudian 
subtext that informs Finley’s own angry, 
incantatory work — “pictures of houses on 
fire, of monsters and trees becoming 
penises, pictures of making love with 
someone of the same sex, of being naked 
on street corners, of pain and dirty words 
and things you never admit in real life.” 

Not that becoming a “sacrificial lamb” of 
the NEA has hurt Finley’s career — on pre- 
vious outings to Boston, she has played 
the small Institute of Contemporary Art 
theater; now, in the wake of the funding 
controversy, she’ll show her work at the 
Loeb Drama Center. (The ICA, whose hon- 
cho David Ross has been a champion of 
Finley’s since her San Francisco begin- 
nings a decade ago, is co-presenter, with 
the ART, of We Keep Our Victims Ready .) 
Once best known for the shocking send- 
up of chauvinism I’m an Ass Man, in 
which she sodomized herself with canned 
sweet potatoes, Finley has now been fea- 
tured in the mainstream People magazine. 
Recently, she sold out Lincoln Center — all 
of which is fine by the performer, who is 
“interested in reaching as many people as 


possible without selling out.” 

But her work is not the conventional 
monology of a Spalding Gray, or even a 
scabrous gallery of vignettes, a la Eric 
Bogosian. Because of its unfettered rage, 
and the trancelike state into which Finley 
appears to work herself, her performance 
pieces have been described as ritual and 
as rant. “I think there has been an idea,” 
she says, “that I just go up there and do 
this, that I'm this hysterical female. But that 
has more to do with how, for generations, 
women have been looked at as being out 
of control, being unsocialized. So it’s easy 


Theater 


to see me in terms of being that way — 
some uncaged animal. 

“But what I really do is to take the femi- 
nine to the point of being my weapon. My 
work is not rehearsed, but I do have a text. 
I feel like I'm performing a religious cere- 
mony for a culture that’s not necessarily 
religious, and that the audience is more of 
a witness. In my work people aren't enter- 
tained, or put into a position of escaping 
the pain or the reality, but in some ways 
are really in contact, are in the middle of it. 

“There’s always been a tendency, 
because of the way that I perform, to think 
my work is autobiographical. But that isn’t 
true. I like the term ‘fictional biography.’ 
But my work isn’t at all confessional. I did 
a piece in Boston called The Constant 
State of Desire, which really was about my 
feelings, 25 years after The Feminine 
Mystique had been written, that the female 
was still always being looked at sexually. 
What this one is about is that no matter 
how much victims in our society try to 
crawl out of their victimization, you're 
born into it. For example, the female jog- 
ger in Central Park — yes, she worked in a 
man’s world and was an investment 
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banker. But in terms of her own personal, 
physical freedom, a woman still doesn’t 
have that. And that’s what this piece is 
supposed to be showing.” 

Still, the title characters of We Keep Our 
Victims Ready include not only women, 
the most frequent casualties of rape and 
incest, but gay men, junkies, people of 
color, the homeless, and people living 
with AIDS. Says Finley, “Really, what this 
work is about are the victims within the 
patriarchal society. I think that even men 
themselves are victims. They suffer too, 
from having to be unemotional, the 
providers, the protectors, the punishers.” 
(Are you listening, Jesse? Not that you’d 
want a woman of Finley’s exhibitionist 
repute to turn the other cheek.) 

AIDS, in particular, has lately cast a 
shadow over Finley’s life and work — her 
forthcoming book is inundated with fune- 
real poetry. “Right now I have a real sense 
of impending doom. The fact that we 
might be going into a war any minute has 
me extremely shattered. My own brother is 
in the reserves. My father died a suicide. 
And I think it is a tragedy that we are in a 
state of internal war, in terms of people 
dying with AIDS. It’s a very important part 
of our culture right now that many of us 
are walking around in a state of mourning. 
I feel like I’m in a constant state of mourn- 
ing. It’s not business as usual.” 

One of the things that tends to upset 
people about Finley is the immediacy of 
the grief and anger she exudes. Of her 
intense, visceral approach to performance 
she says, “It is a different process than act- 
ing. When I perform, it is something that’s 
totally internal. This isn’t something I do in 
the privacy of my own home, but I am 
deeply, deeply concentrated. Maybe it’s 
like people when they do really strong 
math problems. But I can hear anything 
that happens in the room; I have a very 
high sensitivity. In terms of my doing it as 
a kind of an act, no, it’s just that I’m in a 
highly attuned, concentrated state, which 
could, I guess, seem like a trance or medi- 
tation.” 

The Madame Arcati element of We Keep 
Our Victims Ready, however, may be ame- 
liorated by the fact that Finley reads, rather 
than apparently conjures, her text. “I have 
it all memorized; it’s inside me,” she says. 
“But I actually read it, just so that I come 
back to the place where I am, rather than 
going away into pure emotion.” She has, 
she admits, taken such onstage journeys 
into the ether in the past. “And this piece is 
so highly emotionally charged for me that 
maybe I wouldn't stop crying. And I feel 
that what the work is saying is more 
important than the audience’s just watch- 
ing me go into total grief. Because people 
do survive and go on to the next day.” 

As for the food imagery that has found 
its way into most of her performance 
pieces, it is not, says Finley, left over from 
the nursery — or from Animal House. Her 
turning herself into a human sundae in We 
Keep Our Victims Ready did, however, 
cause the conservative columnists Evans 
and Novak to refer to her, contemptuous- 
ly, as a “chocolate-smeared young 
woman.” 

Says Finley, “I guess I’m not really that 
excited about it; I never played with my 
food. But performance has a tradition, just 
as other professions do, just as different 
genres do. As a performer, I consider 
myself a visual artist who has made the 
choice of using my body as a canvas. And 
food has figured in many religious tradi- 
tions, as sacrifices, as a symbol, whatever. 
And that’s how I use it. As an artist, 1 am 
not a monologist; simply stating things is 
not enough. I want what I’m saying to be 
presented as a ritual. So having this with it 
triggers something very primitive. I think 
that’s why people get so upset — that I 
have struck on something very taboo and 
very primitive. And I think it’s really inter- 
esting that adult 50-year-old men get so 
upset about something that’s not all that 
exciting.” 

Finley’s goal, obviously, is not to titillate 
but to turn traditional notions of nudity in 
art, along with traditional notions of 
woman as sex object, inside out. “There’s a 
lot more nudity in any movie, or even in 
Vogue magazine, than in my work. Maybe 
what’s threatening is my emotion, my 
deconstructing the body and projecting it 
as an image of control and emotional 
power, not something at the mercy of sex- 
ual pleasure for men. If I were really going 
for nudity and pornography, I'd go in for 
another venue. But I’m an artist. I've per- 
formed in museums. And by making 
myself, my body, ugly, I'm deconstructing 
the image of the female in art, destroying 
every painting that’s up there on the muse- 
um walls.” Q 
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Some summer theaters like it hot 


by Bill Marx 


BEIRUT, by Alan Bowne. Directed and 
designed by Anthony Jackman. 
Costumes by Dolores Geremia. With 
Scot Cardeiro, Blythe Frank, and 
Philip LeSourd. Presented by the 
Provincetown Theater Company at the 
Provincetown Inn, Provincetown, 


September 9. 


Pohlman. Music by Michael S. Roth. 
With Stephen Mellor. Presented by the 
Wellfleet Harbor Actors’ Theater, 


Wellfleet, through September 14. 


hen you head to Cape Cod for 
W the summer you figure the most 

dramatic sight around, besides 
baking bodies, might be a pint-sized Moby 
Dick nervously checking out the whale- 
watch crowd for a potential Ahab. 
Certainly you don’t hold out much hope 
for the theater, since the sand dunes are 
usually alive with the sound of music — 
the Straw Hatters roasting yet another sea- 
son of chestnuts on an open beach under 
the watchful eye of the fiddler crab on the 
roof deck. 

But over the past few years there have 
been signs that not all the Cape theater 
companies are willing to let the sun beat 
out their brains. Right now two of the 
more rambunctious, the Provincetown 
Theater Company and the Wellfleet Harbor 
Actors’ Theater, are putting on a couple of 
gutsy plays that probably couldn’t be done 
in Boston. Around here, lily-livered small 
theaters don’t like dipping their big toes 
into the waters of controversy or the 
unconventional. Tanned and tough, the 
PTC and the WHAT have that ocean all to 
themselves, and they aren’t bad swimmers. 

Audiences, too, are welcome to jump in. 
But both shows are deep dives into post- 
apocalyptic allegory, so goggles are a 
necessity — particularly with the PTC’s 
steamy and seamy production of the late 
Alan Bowne’s obscenity-filled cry of the 
heart, Beirut. It’s a very, very explicit love 
story set in a futuristic New York City 
where sufferers from a virus that sounds 
suspiciously like AIDS have been quaran- 
tined in a ghetto on the Lower East Side. 

Inside the compound, prisoners (who 
have the letter “P” for Positive stamped on 
their tushes) eke out a hellish existence 
punctuated by occasional visits from sadis- 
tic guards searching for lesions or other 
signs of the plague. Outside the forbidden 
zone, sex has been outlawed, babies are 
being made in test tubes (twin dreams of 
puritanism and far-left feminism come to 
life), and nobody’s having much fun. So 
Blue, who hasn’t the affliction, breaks into 
Torch’s East Side pad with an ultimatum — 
either he makes love to her, even if it 
means chancing the disease, or she never 


sees him again. In other words, it’s She’s 
Gotta Have It at the End of the World. And 
she gets it. 

As feverish and juvenile as this sounds, 
you can’t help but like a play that pissed 
off both mainstream critics like Clive 
Barnes of the New York Post and the lefty 
reviewer from the Village Voice who called 


the script “dangerous.” All of the grum-. 


bling about Bowne’s implied attitude of “to 
hell with safe sex, let's die for love” over- 


looks the play’s comic-strip existentialism, 


which uses the plague as means to push 
home the point that, in the playwright’s 
words, “living without love is death itself.” 

Nobody argues that Romeo and Juliet 
encourages teenage lovers to commit hara- 
kiri, and Bowne is essentially playing out 
the same “libido tber alles” fantasy, angri- 
ly pitting brute sensuality against bour- 
geois repression and lifelessness. This 
playwright eschews the good taste of As Is 
and the pulverizing polemics of Larry 
Kramer’s The Normal Heart, going instead 
for the sexual angst of Tennessee Williams. 
Blue and Torch can be seen as punked-out 
(and still sexist) versions of Maggie and 
Brick, with the woman playing the sym- 
bolic role of stubborn, haranguing life 
force. Still, as soon’as you hear Blue’s 
lament about not liking wet balls flapping 
up against her ass while she’s making love, 
you know you ain’t in Dixie. 

Bowne wants to either gross you out or 
make you blush, and even seasoned the- 
atergoers may find the nudity and the end- 
less waves of “fuck,” “cunt,” and “twat” a 
slap in the face. That’s fine, particularly 
since in Bowne’s hands the raw talk has a 
visceral power that taps into the sexual love 
and hate that permeate our culture but 
never our theater (which isn’t comfortable 
with the human body unless it’s looking at 
it through the wrong end of a telescope). 

Of course, with the leads going through 
the hour-long play in their undies, initiat- 
ing groin rubs, breast massages, and fore- 
and aft- play, the PTC production takes the 
risk of seeming silly or lascivious rather 
than sensual. Luckily, director Anthony 
Jackman has found two talented actors 
who manage to suggest character where 
Bowne settles for caricature (Torch is a 
generic Italian Stallion). And the pair’s so 
hot you’re convinced the P-town sun 
hasn’t set. Scot Cardeiro’s Torch is a little 
too wimpily monotone at times, but the 
sinuous Blythe Frank, as Blue, switches 
from fury to vulnerability, from feminist 
anger to sexual hunger, with the ease of an 
urban guerrilla, a feisty Jane who’s found 
her Tarzan in the concrete jungle. 

Despite the PTC’s consistently rousing 
production, no one will ever pick Beirut, 
with its rude and crude arguments for sex- 
ual pleasure and freedom, as a contempo- 
rary classic (“I'm a loaded gun, Blue.” “So 
shoot me.”). But as Blue says of medieval 
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Stephen Mellor: the wages of syntax 


plague victims who revenged themselves 
on the world by breathing on passersby, 
Bowne’s horny and angry homage to the 
irrationality of desire breathes into our 
faces. At a time when most American plays 
are barely exhaling or inhaling, that’s 
something, and Jackman and company are 
to be congratulated for having the courage 
to stage such a sexually explicit show in 
tremulous times. 

As for the Wellfleet Harbor Actors’ 
Theatre, it should be thanked for bringing 
in not controversy but quality — another 
rare commodity. Mac Wellman’s hysterical 
potpourri of hallucinogenic tongue- 
twisters, which won actor Stephen Mellor 
(who repeats his Off Broadway perfor- 
mance here) an Obie award, is a consis- 
tently puzzling, exhilarating, and disturb- 
ing compendium of mangled lingo. It’s the 
American Armageddon seen as a linguistic, 
rather than a sexual, breakdown. 

In tie and jacket, frozen in back of a desk 
or prowling in front of the audience, 
Mellor is a comic Cassandra for our times, 
an incoherent mix of academic and huck- 
ster who can’t speak a sentence without 
losing us in reams of cliché and warped 
grammar. Only Rube Goldberg could dia- 
gram his endless, hilarious rants on stuff 
like “lustful Arab dildos cleaning American 
teeth.” Exactly what Mellor’s on about is 
never really clear (something about giant 
panda bears taking over the earth), though 
buried in all the nonsense there seems to 
be an ominous warning about American 
corruption, spiritual and political. Still, 
Wellman, who started out as a poet, is less 
concerned with theme-thumping than with 
the surrealistic slip-slide of language, the 
impenetrability of words. 

At least that’s what I think the 50-minute 
monologue is about. It’s every audience 
member for him- or herself as Mellor 
launches into long, inspired riffs along the 
line of “egging the wax, zonking the 


charm hot, getting in the has-been bed, 
cornering the corpse market, and saluta- 
tions to the fruit farm from the nut farm, 
axe murder the apple tree, are all of us 
pandas, which of you doth know?” The 
quirky phrases come so quick and thick 
that I couldn’t get one set down in my 
notes before another ran by. Eventually 
you just put your mind out with the cat 
and go with the teeming sentence flow. 
Those who like their plays foursquare and 
upright will go crazy, as did some of the 
more jittery audience members the night I 
attended. But for those who love lan- 
guage, who aren’t afraid of a funhouse 
mirror-ride through forgotten byways and 
new highways of syntax and sense, 
Wellman’s opaque piece is a lot of fun, an 
acid trip through the American argot. 

At one point, Mellor talks about “translat- 
ing the square fable into a round hole,” 
and maybe that’s what listening to 
Terminal Hip is all about. We’re chal- 
lenged to herd Wellman’s deconstructions 
of glib, tired phrases, colorful bits of hip 
patois, and new coinages (“we who dream 
disquiet ourselves”) into some semblance 
of order, only to end up with weird bits of 
sound and rhythm stampeding in our ears. 

Still, Mellor seems to be getting more 
and more worked up about the pandas 
and their “parenthetical snow job” as he 
goes along, and he becomes quite alarm- 
ing about them. Sometimes avuncular, 
sometimes paranoid, sometimes wacko (as 
when he starts sniffing a roach hotel), the 
actor’s exuberant enough to blow away 
the piece’s occasional air of New York 
artsy-fartsyness. You get caught up in his 
frustrated effort to warn us about some 
insane, enigmatic conspiracy that might be 
a catch-all for our fears of death. Terminal 
Hip certainly answers David Byrne’s call to 
“stop making sense.” But even he might be 
surprised by a summer theater’s willing- 
ness to stop playing it safe. Q 





Missed Saigon 


What’s it all about, acting? 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


y now you've probably read about 
the Miss Saigon brouhaha. How 


producer Cameron Mackintosh 
proposed to have Welsh actor Jonathan 
Pryce reprise his role of the Eurasian engi- 
neer in next spring’s Broadway production 
of the London musical megahit. How the 
governing council of Actors’ Equity 
refused to recommend an H-1 visa for 
Pryce, ostensibly because he is not a star, 
but also because they felt the role should 
go to an Asian. How Mackintosh then can- 
celed the production, which had an 
advance sale of $25 million and would 
have employed a passel of actors, many of 
them Asian or other minorities, probably 


| for years. And how Actors’ Equity then 


reversed itself and declared Pryce a star 
after all, in the hope that Mackintosh will 
decide to reinstate the production. 

On one level, the squabbling over Pryce 
reflects a larger battle over which foreign 
artists will be allowed to perform (and 


make money) in America, and vice versa 
— it’s the arts version of the trade war. 
American and British Equity have clashed 
before, notably in 1988, when Andrew 
Lloyd Webber wanted to cast his wife, 
Sarah Brightman, as Christine in the 
Broadway production of Phantom of the 
Opera. Last month (July 27), in “Cellars by 
Starlight,” we reported that the American 
Federation of Musicians refused to recom- 
mend an H-1 visa for the Legendary Pink 
Dots, forcing the Dutch-based band to 
cancel their American tour. I wonder 
whether the demand for American artists 
is really such that we'll come out the 
winner in this kind of protectionist cli- 
mate. 

But there’s a deeper issue here: the 
question of what acting is all about, and 
what kind of verisimilitude audiences 
expect from the theater. Must Othello be 
black? Must Desdemona be white? Should 
Butterfly and Turandot be sung only by 


Oriental sopranos? Should an Asian role 
automatically go to an Asian? 

The easy answer is that acting is the art 
of being someone else on stage. Someone 
who may be of a different temperament, 
personality, nationality, ethnicity — even 
gender. In that light, Cameron Mackintosh 
was right to stand up for the actor he 
believes will do the best job. In theory an 
Asian would be more comfortable playing 
the Engineer, but Mackintosh obviously 
feels Jonathan Pryce is good enough to 
overcome the disadvantage of being 
Welsh. I haven’t seen Pryce in the part, so I 
can’t offer an opinion. The Broadway crit- 
ics and audiences will, in time, determine 
whether Mackintosh made the right deci- 


Critical 
mass 


sion. 

But the answer isn’t so easy when 
you're dealing with less-than-great actors. 
Here in Boston, the question comes up 
because we've seen a lot of gender cross- 
casting this summer — women playing 
men in the current Blood Relations pro- 
duction of Shaw’s Saint Joan and in the 


Ikaros Theatre production of The Comedy 
of Errors, women playing all the parts in 
Inanna Theatre’s Henry IV,. Part One, just 
as they did in Inanna’s Two Gentlemen of 
Verona last year. Out in the Berkshires, 
Shakespeare & Company’s Summer Train- 
ing Institute offered a Much Ado About 
Nothing that turned Don John into Donna 
Gianna and Dogberry and his minions into 
women. Not to mention a promised Titus 
Andronicus where the men will play the 
women’s roles and vice versa. 

Does this kind of switching work? How 
well do women play men? Obviously, it 
varies. What’s constant is this: the more 
different from you the character you're 
playing is, the better the actor you have to 
be. Playing a character of the opposite sex 
is about as different as you can get. And 
some of the actors I saw this summer 
would be challenged to play themselves. 


I’m not saying that this kind of experi- | 


menting shouldn't be tried at the small- 
theater level — where else are you going 
to experiment? But if some Actors’ Equity 
members are wondering whether even a 
Jonathan Pryce should be allowed to play 
the Engineer, maybe loca! directors should 
be more concerned about asking actors to 
go beyond their means. You have to know 
what you are before you can be what 
you're not. QO 
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Terminal stages 
The theater deals with AIDS 


by Robin Dougherty 

racing the cover of the new 

anthology The Way We Live Now: 

American Plays and the AIDS 
Crisis (Theatre Communications Group; 
279 pages; $14.95 paperback) is a 
Mapplethorpe photo of a calla lily arching 
in ethereal arabesque. It looks like a ghost- 
ly performer leaving the stage. And it’s an 
appropriate image, given that for the last 
decade the American theater has been 
haunted not only by who is on stage but 
by who is not. 

Indeed, the AIDS epidemic counts 
among its casualties stage luminaries rang- 
ing from the Ridiculous Theatrical 
Company’s Charles Ludiam to Boston 
Ballet choreographer Choo San Goh. The 
disease’s high death toll, which has includ- 
ed Michael Bennett and Robert Joffrey, has 
wiped away any new Dreamgirls or 
Astartes we might have had, not to men- 
tion future star turns by countless young 
actors who have died before their prime. 
The epidemic has given playwrights 
themes — and quandaries — that had 
been unfathomable before. In a sense, 
AIDS has redefined how and at what cost 
the show must go on. Who, after all, can 
forget the photo of Michael Bennett that, 
in the absence of the director/choreogra- 
pher himself, hung like a pall over the last 
curtain call of A Chorus Line on Broad- 
way? 

As anyone who follows the theater 
knows — and as the new anthology attests 
— a good number of plays have been writ- 
ten about AIDS in the past decade. The 
Way We Live Now, which is named after a 
Susan Sontag story adapted for the theater 
by Edward Parone, includes works (or 
excerpts from works) by Christopher 
Durang, Lanford Wilson, Terrence 
McNally, and Harvey Fierstein, as well as 
by lesser known playwrights. New plays 
influenced by the AIDS crisis continue to 
appear each year. And for the theater com- 
munity, the subject is particularly urgent. 
Not just because of the large gay popula- 
tion among theater people, but because 
theater lends itself more easily to diatribe 
and exploration than, say, a jazz solo does. 

Not that getting the words out has been 
easy. The first overt AIDS play to surface, 
Larry Kramer’s The Normal Heart, opened 
amid controversy at New York’s Public 
Theater in 1984, and the 
playwright/activist became the epidemic’s 
first Cassandra. Set in the early days of the 
AIDS crisis, Tbe Normal Heart doled out 
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accusations, in equal doses, against the 
Reagan administration, the gay communi- 
ty, and the straight press. It was a ground- 
breaking call to action — an Enemy of the 
People for the. Castro Street set. And like 
much effective theater, it made people 
mad. But Kramer’s touch is not a light one, 
and with its frequent sacrifice of dramatics 
for diatribe, Tbe Normal Heart hasn't aged 
well. 

Kramer’s work is not included in The 
Way We Live Now (reportedly because of 
the author's bitterness over anthology pub- 
lisher Theatre Communications Group’s 
reluctance to publish his play when it 
opened). Nonetheless the influential 
drama laid the groundwork for those that 
came after. Primed on Kramer, audiences 
were able,to negotiate the subtleties of 
William Hoffman’s As Is (1985), in which 
Kaposi’s sarcoma had already been short- 
ened to KS. Or Tony Kushner’s wickedly 
funny Angels in America (1989), which 
imagines a scene between the newly diag- 
nosed Roy Cohn and his physician. Or The 
Way We Live Now (1986), in which one 
character remarks, “We're learning how to 
die.” 

And while 7he Normal Heart gathers 
dust, the more fully realized, and less 
polemical, As Js continues to provoke. 
During its Off Broadway and Broadway 
runs, Hoffman’s drama, which is about 
two gay men, one of whom has AIDS, 
picked up an Obie, a Drama Desk Award, 
and a handful of Tony nominations. A kind 
of tragic sit-com, it explores the life of 
Rich, who has just been diagnosed, and 
Saul, his former partner, who agrees to 
take him back “as is” when Rich’s new 
young lover deserts him. Together they 
navigate the dangerous waters of life with 
AIDS, which are infested by Rich’s homo- 
phobic brother, the painful discussions 
and denial that go on in AIDS support 
groups, their troubled sex lives, and Rich’s 
struggle with suicide (in which salvation 
comes via a last-minute vision of a sex-toy 
emporium called the Pleasure Chest). With 
its fallible, believable characters, the play 
manages to forge a path for love among 
the ruins. 

As The Way We Live Now points up, 
most of the dramatic literature of the AIDS 
crisis has been written by gay men, and so 
tends to be about them. Women who’ve 
tackled the subject draw themselves as sis- 
ters of mercy — as does Paula Vogel in her 
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wherein a woman imagines that she is 
stricken instead of her brother — or as 
mothers or friends of people with AIDS. 
Haitians, hemophiliacs, and prostitutes, 
the other three high-risk groups, tend to 
be in short dramaturgical supply. Indeed, 
the plays that exist tend to reflect gay male 
lifestyles of the mid 1980s. Especially 
poignant in many of them is the sense of 
post-Stonewall sexual liberation eradicat- 
ed, it seems, overnight. Before, “We had 
no list of Do’s and Don't’s,” says Ghee in 
Harvey Fierstein’s 1987 Safe Sex. “The 
worst you could get from loving was a 
broken heart.” 

At their core, the plays reflect the 
immense denial and anger gays have con- 
fronted in the face of the plague. In its 
hospice worker who, as an act of solace, 
paints the toenails of a dying queen “flam- 
ing red,” As Js serves up a character who 
is merciful without being saintly. But plays 
about AIDS often present characters who 
are less sympathetic. It’s hard not to cringe 
when, in the same play, the AIDS-infected 
Rich admits that he still goes to bars and 
trysts with unsuspecting lovers. Or when, 
in Lanford Wilson’s small but disturbing A 
Poster of the Cosmos (1988), a man reveals 
that he’s infected himself by cutting a vein 
on his newly dead lover's face and sucking 
up the blood. 

But plays that deal with AIDS are by 
necessity about desperate acts. The raw 
anger that fueled 7be Normal Heart resur- 
faces, albeit mixed with sentimentality, in 
the acerbic one-liners of Fierstein’s Safe 
Sex (which is part of a trilogy also called 
Safe Sex). With its two seesaw-bound char- 
acters astride (and tottering over) their 
own relationship, the play crystallizes the 
epidemic in its awareness of love under 
the sentence of death. “We were gay,” says 
Ghee, “now we're human.” 

Similarly bleak (and, judging by the 
length of its run, unpalatable to Broadway 
audiences) is Harry Kondoleon’s 1988 
Zero Positive. Its title a sinister pun on the 
term “seropositive,” the play is about two 
people who have recently tested positive 
for the AIDS virus. Remarkably, in Zero 
Positive, the word “AIDS” is not uttered. 
And the story (in which one AIDS-imper- 
iled character stages a Greek tragedy writ- 
ten by his newly dead mother) could 
almost be about any terminal illness. What 
it primarily explores is the terror that char- 
acterizes life tempered by the overwhelm- 
ing presence of death. 

Not that death or deathbed scenes are 


‘ always on the front burner. Like several 


other plays of the late '80s, Terrence 
McNally’s 1988 Andre’s Mother (a wisp of 
a dramatic moment that was recently 
expanded for PBS) doesn’t so much grope 
toward the valley of the shadow as chroni- 
cle the excruciating rituals of life under 
AIDS. As does Safe Sex’s moving third part, 
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On Tidy Endings, in which a dead man’s 
lover and ex-wife divide up his things. 
Other plays, such as The Way We Live 
Now, portray the ways in which those of 
us still well are nonetheless threatened by 
the disease; in this instance, it’s the ner- 
vous way a group of people keeps vigil 
over a sick friend. 

More indirectly, Christopher Durang’s 
1988 Laughing Wild, a section of which is 
included in the anthology, features a man 
delivering a monologue that inadvertently 
(and hilariously) becomes an incisive 
speech about the close-mindedness that 
often infects responses to the disease. 
“Look,” he says, mimicking an imagined 
Creator, “homosexuals and drug addicts 
are very bad people; and if babies get it, 
well don’t forget I’m God, so you just bet- 
ter presume I have some secret reason 
why it’s good they get it too.” 

Even when it’s not the main subject, the 
disease casually hovers over the dramatis 
personae of dozens of recent theater 
works — the yuppie characters in Richard 
Greenberg’s Broadway hit Eastern 
Standard, for example. And it’s hard to 
ignore the signs that AIDS has colored the 
emotional landscape of all performance. If 
it’s impossible, as critic Frank Rich has sug- 
gested, to watch Craig Lucas’s current 
Broadway hit Prelude to a Kiss (in which a 
man discovers that his lovely bride has 
become a withered old gnome) without 
thinking of lives transformed by AIDS, it’s 
equally difficult to ignore the feeling of 
doom in Mark Morris’s dark dance tragedy 
Dido and Aeneas. The specter of AIDS 
unavoidably colors almost everything we 
see on stage. 

In truth, the disease has devastated all 
the corners of the art world, striking down 
movie stars and rock critics along with the- 
ater directors, choreographers, and pro- 


‘ducers. But it’s hard to think of a pop song 


that addresses the subject head on, or even 
an opera or a dance. (Perhaps only visual 
artists have responded with the same fer- 
vor as playwrights.) And it wasn’t until this 
year, the ninth of the epidemic, that 
Hollywood released the tame (if eloquent) 
Longtime Companion, a feature film that 
deals with the disease that’s killed so many 
actors. 

For the theater, life under AIDS is 
indeed the Way We Live Now. This past 
January saw the death of Leland Moss, cre- 
ator and director of the acclaimed theater 
work The AIDS Show. And Larry Kramer 
has recently revealed his own HIV-positive 
diagnosis. Doubtless there is more news to 
tell about how we should live with the dis- 
ease. Someday, perhaps, good news. 
But who will tell it? As critic Michael 
Feingold writes in his introduction to the 
anthology, “The end of the performance is 
not yet in sight. The main character is still 
invisible.” Q 
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Jamie Sheridan, Christine Lahti: beyond both spooning and hope 


Moon lite 


O’ Neill shortchanged in Williamstown 


by Carolyn Clay 


A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN, by 
Eugene O’Neill. Directed by Kevin 
Dowling. Settings designed by Jane 
Musky. Costumes by Rita B. Watson. 
Lighting by Rui Rita. With Christine 
Lahti, Jamey Sheridan, Pat Hingle, 
Michael Sandels, and John Benjamin 
Hickey. At the Williamstown Theatre 
Festival, Williamstown. (Closed). 

thing else about him from his tor- 


E ment to his shot glass, was full. By 
contrast, the recent Williamstown Theatre 
Festival production of A Moon for the 
Misbegotten was, like its star Christine 
Lahti, a thin, barely iridescent slip of a 
thing. Of course it’s not necessary that the 


ugene O’Neill’s Moon, like every- 


play’s farmhand madonna, Josie Hogan, fit 
the dramatist’s description of a voluptuous 
giantess with the map of Ireland stamped 
on her face — a cross between the Blessed 
Virgin and Bigfoot. But the drama itself, 
with its mix of roguery and redemption, its 
heightened talk of befouled dawns leaking 
through dirty windows, must be larger 
than life. 

This is a magnificent behemoth of a 
play, the last full-scale work O'Neill com- 
pleted — in 1943, though it didn’t have its 
world premiere until 1947 (in Columbus, 
Ohio, of all places) and didn’t really chisel 
its way into the Rushmore of the play- 
wright’s reputation until 1973, with the 
landmark José Quintero staging that paired 
Colleen Dewhurst and Jason Robards. Full 





of Irish and Freudian blarney, skulduggery 
and speechifying, it is nonetheless pos- 
sessed of a vast, classical beauty that has to 
be faced head on. The stunning 1983 stag- 
ing at the American Repertory Theatre, by 
the young British director David Leveaux 
and starring Kate Nelligan and Ian Bannen, 
was almost balletic, its bold choreography 
buttressed by wrenching emotion and an 
almost deathly sensuality. At Williams- 
town, alas, director Kevin Dowling steered 
clear of the mythic, batoned down the pri- 
mal, and gave us something more akin to 
Tobacco Road. And Lahti didn’t even seem 
to live there. 

As Josie, the farmer’s daughter whose 
archetypal breast proves a precious pit 
stop on guilt-ridden boozer Jim Tyrone’s 





journey to hell, Lahti was meant to be 
earth mother, beyond-sex object, the font 
of forgiveness. The actress seemed afraid 
to get her feet dirty, or to plant them 
squarely in Josie’s oversized shoes. She so 
completely lacked both literal and figura- 
tive weight that when she brandished a 
cudgel it appeared to swing itself about 
like something in a musical-comedy num- 
ber and threatened to carry her away. 

And, yes, I know Lahti has given some 
terrific, quirkish performances in films such 
as Swing Shift and Housekeeping .That’s 
why this turn, with its mix of Ma Kettleish 
poses and wry coquetry, was so disappoint- 
ing. Josie Hogan, after all, is not a coy, flir- 
tatious eccentric — she’s a raw-boned, raw- 
emotioned, tough-talking naif who learns, 
to her despair, that her sweetheart is 
beyond both spooning and hope. Lahti 
kept doing these playful, self-reflexive 
things, reminiscent of Jane Curtin or maybe 
Diane Keaton, that suggested a woman too 
urban-contemporary to get down and wal- 
low in Moon’s mire of filial angst and proxy 
absolution. Even in the penultimate, moon- 
lit act, in which Josie serves as repository 
for Jim’s tortured confessions, Lahti seemed 
less repelled, the repugnance melting into 
exculpation, than just put out. And her fail- 
ure to invest the character’s ravishingly 
redemptive speeches with the lyrical, Irish 
cadence built into them really cranked 
down the poetic faucets. 

Better, though less burnt-through with 
self loathing than he was in the 1988 
O’Neill Centennial staging of Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night, was Jamey Sheridan 
(of Shannon’s Deal). Once again playing a 
character based on the playwright’s ne’er- 
do-well brother Jamie (who died of alco- 
holism in 1923, the year in which A Moon 
for the Misbegotten is set), Sheridan started 
woodenly but had moments (particularly 
in the third act) of drunken, lurching, foot- 
in-the-grave grandeur. Appropriately, his 
imploding contempt sent off sparks that 
were sometimes violent, sometimes sexu- 
al. And the one scene Dowling staged 
arrestingly was the one in which Jim final- 
ly slumps, spent, in Josie’s arms — not 
Pieta-like, as is customary, but in a muscle- 
less heap, like dead weight or a slumber- 
ing infant. Josie later describes herself as “a 
virgin who bears a dead child in the 
night,” and Sheridan, bathed in eerie light, 
looked the part. 

Pat Hingle, hamboning albeit with great 
tenderness, through the part of Phil 
Hogan, gave the best performance. As 
Josie’s big-hearted, blustering “old tick” of 
a dad, his gut stretching the limits of his 
soiled undershirt and his face sometimes 
sagging like his avoirdupois, he seemed 
most connected to the hardscrabble 
Connecticut earth, as well as to the 
Irishness and poetry of the play. The other 
supporting players appeared at sea, further 
evidence that the production’s captainship 
was shaky. 

Dowling, I suspect, was afraid of the 
play — of all the religio-Freudian and 
Celtic hooey, the potential for mawkish- 
ness, that its central, purgative, almost 
operatic duet transcends if you do it right. 
So he gave us A Moon for the Misbegotten, 
all right. But he forgot to turn on the high 
beams. Q 





Reproductive rites 


Womb with a viewpoint 


by Robin Dougherty 


WOMB FOR RENT. Conceived and writ- 
ten by Lisa Channer, K.D. Halpin, Kate 
Nugent, Terianne Falcone, and 
Maureen Futtner. Performed by 
Nugent, Channer, Halpin, and Futtner. 
Presented by Sleeveless Theatre at the 
Boston Baked Theatre. (Closed.) 


n case anyone’s wondering who 
picked up the torch of feminist agit- 
prop, you need look no farther than 
Sleeveless Theatre, which despite having 


| Venus de Milo for its logo bears theatrical 


arms enough to embrace some very elusive 
issues and wrestle them into provocative 
comedy. Take the sketch “Tug-O-Woman,” 
in the troupe’s touring show Womb for 
Rent. In it troupe member Maureen Futtner 
appears as a pregnant woman tied to a 
rope at which are pulling the Supreme 
Court, anti-abortion groups, and the 
Church. The resulting baby, which nobody 
wants to take responsibilty for, is tossed 
around from camp to camp like a hot pota- 
to. But it’s just one of the dangerous politi- 
cal missiles flung into the air by this intelli- 


gent group of young vaudevillians. 

Written in response to last summer's 
Supreme Court decision Webster v. 
Reproductive Health, Womb for Rent is, as 
its subtitle explains, a “pro-choice come- 
dy.” And the troupe, made up of five 
Northhampton women, four of whom per- 
form, goes to great lengths not to hide its 
political light under a bushel. They name 
names (Domino's Pizza is identified as a 
funder of the right-to-life movement) and 
tell tales. The latter activity surfaces in a 
section of the show called “Things We've 
Really Seen,” wherein troupe members 
repeat outrageous actual news items, such 
as Boston Globe columnist Bella English’s 
interview with Robert Marshall. When 
asked to consider abortion in the case of 
incest, the head of the American Life 
League replied, “What if incest is volun- 
tary? It sometimes is.” 

But the mainstay of the show is its 
sketch comedy, which ranges from the 
broad (and hilarious) physical numbers, 
including “S gg Wresting,” in which 
two boxer-clad, betailed sperm vie for a 


formidable ovum, to the biting wordplay 
and visual puns of “A Word from Our 
Sponsors,” which purports to be a com- 
mercial for a product called Instant 
Equality. Promising to help women to be 
taken seriously in the boardroom or the 
locker room, the advertised object resem- 
bles a large zucchini, which the purchaser 
need only hold between her legs. Lest you 
think anyone is spared, the number to call 
for Instant Equality is 1-800-SELLOUT. 

Penis jokes notwithstanding, Sleeveless 
Theatre attempts some intelligent thrusts at 
the feminist complacency that’s arisen 
since 1973's Roe v. Wade. Womb for Rent 
is punctuated by a series of sketches that 
make up “The History of Abortion and 
Birth Control.” At various points through- 
out the evening, Lisa Channer leads the 
audience through a lecture on reproduc- 
tive rights. It’s illustrated by her fellow 
troupers, who demonstrate the assembly- 
line antics of centuries of women giving 
birth, as well as the history of birth control. 
(Coitus interruptus is depicted by two 
actors playing the hapless and frustrated 
penis and vagina.) The troupers also 
explore the relatively recent introduction 
of moral questions about reproduction and 
the transformation over the past few cen- 
turies of abortion from a health and medi- 
cal issue into a moral one. 

Not all the sketches work, but when 
they fail, it’s the comedy rather than the 


thinking that falls short. And actually, two 
of the evening’s most memorable numbers 
are not meant to be funny at all. In a skit 
called “Webster,” the actors, wearing plac- 
ards that identify them as Supreme Court 
justices Scalia, Renquist, O’Connor, and 
Blackman, recite the preamble to the 
Webster decision. The chilling moment in 
what, in less talented hands could have 
been a very dry sketch, comes when 
“Blackman” remains alone on the stage, 
reading from the dissenting opinion: “I 
fear for the generation of women who 
have come of age since Roe v. Wade was 
decided . . . . The signs are ominous.” 

The show goes on to imagine a night- 
marish 21st century (in which a “fetal 
supremacy movement” distributes a film 
called The Stlent Wet Dream), and envi- 
sions a near future that’s grim indeed. In a 
sketch called “Post-Webster Travel,” set a 
few years up the road, a unique computer 
collates the different state laws restricting 
access to abortion that have arisen since 
the Webster decision. It’s able to advise a 
Florida woman to travel to Georgia to cir- 
cumvent her own state’s husband-consent 
laws. But it’s utterly stumped by a poor 17- 
year-old in Utah, who (if she could conjure 
up the money) would have to traverse sev- 
eral state lines for a safe and affordable 
abortion. The signs are indeed ominous; 
here’s hoping more real-life post-Webster 
fashions will be Sleeveless. Q 
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Delta revelations 
Robert Johnson shakes his hellhound 


by Ted Drozdowski 


he ghost-voiced, Delta bluesman 
: Tommy Johnson once told a listen- 


er the secret of learning to play the 
blues literally like a demon. Take your gui- 
tar to a crossroads, he advised, and sit and 
play in the moonlight. At midnight, a big 
black man will come along, take the guitar 
from you, tune it, play a song, and hand it 
back to you. Johnson didn’t elaborate on 
the payment exacted for this dark gift, but 
in the God-fearing Delta of the 1920s and 
’30s, it was understood. 

No matter how the legendary Robert 
Johnson came upon his astounding musi- 
cal talents (and indeed a midnight ren- 
dezvous at the crossroads has long figured 
in his myth), he certainly performed like a 
demon, and an angel, and a ghost. All that 
he set in motion during his brief time on 
Earth, a mere 26 years, is still felt pro- 
foundly today. His songs “Sweet Home 
Chicago,” “I Believe I'll Dust My Broom,” 
“Crossroad Blues,” “Ramblin’ on My Mind,” 
“I’m a Steady-Rolling Man,” and “Love in 
Vain” are staples of the blues and rock- 
and-roll repertoire. His virtuosic slide-gui- 
tar approach, perfected with the edge of a 
knife or the sawed-off neck of a glass bot- 
tle, remains the model for that technique. 
His penchant for combining lead and 
rhythm lines is still the hallmark of only 
the finest and most innovative popular gui- 


Music 


tarists — players like Jimi Hendrix, Michael 
Hedges, Stevie Ray Vaughan, Steve Vai, 
Fred Frith, Elliott Sharp. The accents of his 
voice, the way he stretched and held 
notes, pushed and relaxed dynamics, pre- 
saged the whisper-to-shout styles of the 
blues and soul singers of the 50s and ’60s. 
And his songwriting was vivid, adult, and 
contemporary. “Dead Shrimp Blues” is 
built around a metaphor, but its storyline 
— about a man’s impotence and his 
woman's finding sexual fulfillment else- 
where — couldn’t be clearer. 

Now, 53 years after Johnson cut “Dead 
Shrimp Blues” in a San Antonio, Texas, 
hotel room, that song and 40 more record- 
ings have been remastered and issued in 
Robert Johnson: The Complete Recordings 
(Columbia). The title’s no lie. In addition 
to the 29 tracks available on the two vol- 
umes of Robert Johnson: King of the Delta 
Blues Singers that Columbia put out in the 
60s, there are 11 previously unreleased 
alternates on its two CDs or cassettes. 

Big deal, you say? Indeed they are, for 
each of Johnson’s performances was a 





unique, idiosyncratic work. Almost invari- 
ably the vocals are negative prints of the 
previously available versions. The first 
take of the classic “Kindhearted Woman 
Blues,” for example, is sad and laconic, 
with Johnson periodically launching into a 
will-o’-the-wisp falsetto. The second is 
more hardened and sullen, still rueful, but 
bitter and less pining than its predecessor. 
Johnson has already accepted his kind- 
hearted woman's aya te 

The playing also differs. In the first ver- 
sion, his chords plod along, mournfully 
dragging their feet under the weight of the 
singer’s heavy heart. The next take is more 
purposeful: the sliding notes slightly more 
direct, the fills and adornments set in 
sharper relief. And the lyrics to the song — 
which features Johnson’s only recorded 
guitar solo — differ. Take one ends with 
the lines, “She‘s a kindhearted woman/She 
studies evil all the time/You well’s to kill 
me/As to have it on your mind.” Johnson 
flips away from such abject powerlessness 
in the second version, reasserting himself 
by singing, “Some day, some day/I will 
shake your hand goodbye/I can’t give you 
any more of my lovin’/’Cause I just ain’t 
satisfied.” 

Cheaters, and count me in that group, 
will delight in the booklet included. The 
lyrics to the Johnson recordings have been 
painstakingly transcribed, freeing the lis- 
tener of the interpretive chores that were a 
necessity with King of the Delta Blues 
Singers. His chronicles of the rural black 
migratory experience in songs like “Sweet 
Home Chicago,” and his breakthrough 
incorporation of modern devices like the 
automobile (“Terraplane Blues” and 
“Phonograph Blues”) into the traditional 
country-blues form, have long been appar- 
ent and noted. But it’s a kick to listen to 
every scrap of his clever and elaborate 
double-entendres. In “Phonograph Blues” 
Johnson sings, “Beatrice I love my phono- 
graph/But you broke my windin’ 
chain/And you have taken my. lovin’/And 
give it to another man. . . . And we played 
it on the sofa/And we played it ’side the 
wall/But boys, my needles have got 
rusty/And it will not play a-a’tall.” 

The transfer of acetate to vinyl left hiss- 
es, crackles, thin vocals, and a sometimes 
indistinguishable mix of voice and guitar 
to contend with. Instead, the digital tech- 
nology used in remastering the Johnson 
legacy for this new set provides some rev- 
elations. The details of his playing are out- 
right crisp on most tracks, but_the most 
astonishing feature is the quality of its 
vocals. On vinyl, Johnson always seems 


timbered tenor. 


He was, in reality, a ric 


the possessor of a high, often keening 
voice. He was, in reality, a richly timbred 
tenor with a warm, sweet falsetto and a 
somber, soulful low end, versatile enough 
to pitch any emotion with booming 
authority or a gentle whisper. As beneficial 
as digital remastering has proven for the 
recently reissued recordings of the Chess 
blues masters, this is the first time it has 
completely unearthed and enlivened such 
an important aspect of an artist’s character 
in performance. 

Although Johnson’s recordings make 
fairly frequent references to impotence, he 
seems to have no trouble in that depart- 
ment. It was apparently Johnson’s habit to 
find a woman to keep him whenever he 
drifted into a new area for a prolonged 
stay. Ultimately, his lascivious nature 
proved his undoing. Music historians 
believe he was poisoned in 1938 by either 
a jealous lover or an enraged boyfriend. 
Stephen C. LaVere, the author of the set’s 
notes, sides with the boyfriend. Based on 
information gleaned from Sonny Boy 
Williamson, it appears that Johnson made 
one advance too many on the wife of the 
owner of a juke joint he was playing, and 
Johnson received a bottle of strychnine- 
laced whiskey. Although he survived the 
poisoning, he died from a resulting bout 
with pneumonia on August 16. His death 
certificate is reproduced in an enclosed 
booklet. 

Johnson indeed seemed to fan the 
flames of hell with his drinking, constant 
traveling (his unannounced arrivals added 
to his aura), womanizing, songs like “Me 
and the Devil Blues” and “Hellhound on 
My Trail,” and his refusal to denounce 
publicly the rumors of his ability’s dark, 
spiritual origins. But that was probably 


Stevie Ray Vaughan, 
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part of his marketing strategy. Creating a 
mysterious persona for himself was good 
business sense. It made him a topic of con- 
véersation, made his appearances more 
thrilling, and doubtless increased his earn- 





More so than the devil, his primary 
tutors were, initially, Son House and Willie 
Brown, musicians who played around the 
northern Mississippi cotton-town of 
Robinsonville, where Johnson lived. He 
took to tagging behind both men to their 
performances. Later it was Ike Zinnerman, 
who proved more of a friend to Johnson 
and gave him formal lessons. Wood- 
shedding and the audacity to sit in with 
whomever he could did the rest. 

In the excitement of the release of 
Robert Jobnson: The Complete Recordings, 
it’s easy to overlook the initial release of a 
compilation series that Columbia is also 
undertaking. Legend of the Blues, Volume 
I, is an excellent companion to the 
Johnson collection, which provides a look 
at the creative and competitive environ- 
ment in which Johnson made his music. It 
swerves from the jazz-directed blues of 
Bessie Smith to performers like Blind 
Willie McTell and Blind Lemon Jefferson, 
who considered themselves to be popular 
entertainers, albeit several steps from the 
hokum bands of the era. Lonnie Johnson, 
a guitarist-singer who crossed the lines of 
jazz, blues, and country music, is also 
included. There’s a Leadbelly cut, and 


-stone country blues artists like Johnson, 


Peetie Wheatstraw, young Muddy Waters, 
and Son House also appear. It’s a compass, 
pointing toward all directions of the blues 
— a clean listening experience for the ini- 
tiated and an exceptional starting point for 
any new listener’s journey. 
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tevie Ray Vaughan loved music so greatly that he 
by accidentally died for it. Although he could have 

spent-more time off the road, touring only to sup- 
port the release of albums, like most performers at his 
level, nearly all of the seven years that followed his 
debut album, Texas Flood, were a blur of buses and 
planes and helicopters like the one that crashed against 
a Wisconsin ski slope in the early morning of August 27 
and took his life. 

Vaughan was generous. He had a gift and an enthusi- 
asm for the blues that he needed to share. By the time 
he released last year’s In Step, he’d been through the 
cycle of addiction and bested it. He proved to the record 
industry that the blues is a vital and viable commodity; 
helped return venerable older players like Buddy Guy, 
Albert King, and Lonnie Mack to the limelight; and 
earned millions of fans through his joyful, hard-driving, 
and emotional performances — and emerged without a 
trace of cynicism or diminished energy. 

Vaughan was a brilliant, self-schooled guitarist who 
was virtually untouchable on stage. His tone was bold 
and human, and his playing, in standards like “Tin Pan 
Alley” or his own instrumentals, like “Riviera Paradise,” 
touched deeply. It wasn’t purely a question of mechan- 
ics, though he could and did play anything from rock to 
jazz, blues, and free-form psychedelia. (One night at the 
Orpheum, he lost his voice to a sore throat after a few 
songs and turned the concert into a spontaneous, instru- 
mental free-for-all.) Stevie Ray searched his heart for the 
right notes and, more often than not, he found them. 
And yes, he was a great showman in the tradition of 
Robert Johnson, T. Bone Walker, and Jimi Hendrix. He 


could play the guitar behind his back, over his head, on 
the floor; smile nonchalantly, and sing as he spun the 
kind of licks most guitarists only dream of mastering. 

Offstage, he was gracious, laid-back, gentle. He’d chat 
about his beloved guitars and his musical idols, talk 
frankly about his trials with liquor and drugs, and 
earnestly discuss the quest for spiritual discovery he’d 
mounted after overcoming their pull. (The Maori bone 
hook he wore around his neck was a symbol of his 
search.) Even as his star ascended, he always had time 
for his friends and his fans. 

“I can’t believe he’s not here,” said Ronnie Earl, the 
Massachusetts-hased guitarist who’s one of Vaughan’s 
few peers in traditional blues. Earl choked back tears on 
the morning of the crash as he spoke of their long 
friendship. “He was really nice, really nice. ... He was a 
great musician, but that’s not even so important. He 
tried to help people; he had a lot of spirituality. He was 
my sponsor in Narcotics Anonymous. When things got 
tough for me on the road, he kept me together. When 
he got sober, he was really the person he wanted to 
be.” 

Earl called Vaughan “another casualty of the road.” 
And by virtue of his tragic death at 35, he'll now be 
called a legend. A hell of a way to become a legend — 
which he already was anyway. Before Stevie Ray died, 
he fulfilled his dream of making a record with his guitar- 
playing brother Jimmie. Family Style will be released in 
mid September, but it will be hard to look at its cover 
and see Stevie Ray smiling, hard to hold back tears and 
wish he were still here. 

— Ted Drozdowski 
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jumpy for all tastes, too shrill for all times, this quar- 
9 Brookline 232-1900 tet mixes current urban sounds in a way that gives 
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Habitual, Jane’s Addiction keep their distinctively 
unhomogenized mess of metal, punk, what-have- 
you noise and_ the grind of the current avant-garde 
intact. Of these, metal is the most readily apparent: 
Led Zeppelin surfaces in almost direct quotes on 
several songs (especially the epic “Then She Did”), 
and guitarist Dave Navarro skitters and screeches 
over nearly every number like the accidental splash 
on a hot and well-oiled frying pan. These are touch- 
stones, headbanger standards, but they only lay the 
groundwork for the wired sound of the quartet. 
Although Perry Farrell’s much-vaunted lyrics don’t 
reach poetic heights, he does present clear slice-of- 
life pieces, usually in the form of addresses and 
rarely in the clichés of metal. 

What really breaks the band from the big-hair LA 
mold is the complexity of its sound. Creating a 
grand, noisy collage of musical styles, Jane’s 
Addiction follow closely on the heels of some of the 
most innovative American “new music” bands. At 
once frantic and layered, Jane’s Addiction don’t 
achieve the density of Htisker Dii, but they never 
bog down as that three-piece wall of pain could 
either. The difference in origin — metal as opposed 
to hardcore — might account for the LA group’s 
more needling, hit-and-run approach and their ten- 
dency toward jittery quickness. Like that late, 
lamented Minneapolis group, however, Jane’s 
Addiction strive for emotional truth through waves 
of volume and complex sound crunches that aim at 
evoking, not explaining. This contemporary, sonic- 
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ing full, fresh, yet a bit sad. Wheeler played as he 
looked: trim and ageless, with sly and self-deprecat- 
ing drollery. He was much like New England’s own 
Bobby Hackett, another member of the trumpet 
nobility. He shares Hackett’s lyric integrity, melan- 
choly air, and grand “walk-in” tone. 

Wheeler has retained his youthful vision, if not 
exuberance, over his long career (born in Toronto, 


This may be your only opportunity ever to save 20-68% 
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that Wheeler is at least as poetic and self-effacing as 
the latter accounts in no small degree for his lack of 
notoriety outside of musicians’ circles. Arriving in 
London in 1952, Wheeler joined Johnny 
Dankworth’s Orchestra and worked on and off with 
saxophonists Tubby Hayes, Joe Harriott, Scott, and 
Anthony Braxton. Wheeler co-founded the 
Spontaneous Music Ensemble with pianist John 
Taylor, and they extend their mutually supportive 
melodicism on this new album. 

Like attracts like, and Wheeler draws to his band 
other eminent, lyrical players: stalwart, gentle spirits 
like guitarist John Abercrombie, bassist Dave 
Holland, and drummer Peter Erskine. They dance 
together like the Muses, in a stately, patient celebra- 
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boom form of primal screaming calls up rock history 
for its own devices. Fuzz bass, reclaimed from 
Revolver-era Beatles to roar and 

the artsier noise-rockers, thunders. “Stop,” the fre- 
netic cut that leads off the new album and is current- 
ly getting airplay, could almost be vintage X — 
though Farrell's high nasality pins him as a post- 
Aerosmith metal head. The song's base of constantly 
screaming guitar is only our traditional country and 
blues taken even louder and faster than X, before it’s 
cut, unexpectedly, with an a cappella break that 
stops the whole damn train just as it teeters on the 
edge. And the dog (Farrell’s) who barks to open 
“Seen Caught Stealin’ ” works as a staccato hand 
clap to pace the rumbling swing of this relatively 
laid-back number. 

Just when the sound gets too hectic, they take a 
clue from all those heavy-metal ballads and the beat 
tattoo of the early San Fransisco sound (Great 
Society, early Airplane) to drift through the trippy “3 
Days,” largely on the rounded tones of Eric A’s 
steady bass. And as if to make a point about their 
diversity, this grand lament leads into a gothic, if not 
psychedelic, second side that calls in everything 
from polka on down to shatter their expected 
speeding crash-and-burn. 

Have'Jane’s Addiction forged a new sound or are 
they simply adept at creating clever montages out of 
the much-loved, the critically hip, and the currently 
popular? In two albums they have been consistent — 
which is good — but they can be tediously heavy- 
handed, whether the tune is speedmetal or slow, sad 
blues. Part of the problem may be Farrell’s distinctive 
vocals, which mark the band even more than their 
neo-metal guitar with a not-necessarily-pleasant cat- 
erwaul. Of course, he does hold together some dis- 
parate compositions, and he knows when to let the 
eloquent instruments do their thing. Maybe his metal 
wail will serve to win the mass support Hiisker Di 
and X never could claim. Maybe its annoying buzz 
will rub jaded sensibilities raw. Obviously, this isn’t a 
band that aims to please. Ritual de le Habitual dis- 
covers an itch and scratches it, hard. 

— Clea Simon 


tion of life’s mysteries, now limning the aching 
melody in a leafy near-unison of guitar and trumpet, 
now sailing off alone. : 

Wheeler’s six compositions are cut of the same 
cloth and flow like a suite. The centerpieces are the ° 
initially quiet but subliminally turbulent title track 
and “Ana,” a piece in ABA form, the middle being a 
dirge with some nice Holland bass. They are flanked 
by two livelier tracks, “Ma Belle Helene,” a subtle 
and slightly satirical tango, and “Hotel Le Hot,” 
which is as close as the quintet gets to a straight 
bebop blowing number: The final ballad, “Now, and 
Now Again,” has a falling line, just as “Aspire” has 
one that rises. Often the lines add new dimensions 
as Abercrombie or Taylor parallel the trumpet state- 
ments. As a whole, the album has a symmetrical 
structure like a Greek temple, or an atom, or a 
Shakespearean play. 

Wheeler is one of the true bards of the trumpet, 
with the magical cantabile, stoic mein, and dancing 
power of the legato phrasing of Clifford Brown. In his 
album notes, Steve Lake accurately observes that the 
quintessential Wheeler solo weaves “a curious admix- 
ture of melancholy and tensile strength.” His solos 
reflect the balance and symmetry evident in his com- 
positions, whose witty titles use anagrams (“Hotel Le 
Hot” and “Ana”) and complex puns (“Aspire” is dedi- 
cated to Roland Kirk, whose dogged pursuit of music 
after a stroke was an inspiration; “Kirk” is Scottish for 
“church”). And Wheeler plays, irregularly but with 
irritating frequency, rippling whinnies and flurries 
that may well serve to release pressure and the seri- 
ous mood but nevertheless clutter and distract from 
the overall shape. Still, after an honest listen or three, 
you might find that Kenny Wheeler is one of the qui- 
eter but truer trumpet heros. 

— Fred Bouchard 
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SECTION THREE 


Jazz sorcery 


Betty Carter opens the door on improvisation 


by Jim Macnie 

ast month I picked up a mid-’70s 

Betty Carter Roulette date in one of 

those goodbye, good-riddance type 
of retail dumpings. You know, the kind 
that pushes vinyl out the door to make 
more room for CDs. On it, she sings songs 
in a conventional though wonderfully 
inspired manner. 

Take, for example, “Open the Door,” a 
piece she has recorded time and again. 
The lyric offers a narrative plea about 
being allowed into love's sitting room, the 
vocal attends to the lilt of the samba song 
form, the band attempts to accent the 
emotions being essayed by the leader. It’s 
cool, formalist, tight — nothing at all like 
the version of a few years later on An 
Audience with Betty Carter (Verve), on 
which the song’s essence is unabashedly 
transformed. The inspired abstractions in 
the vocal department — all sculpted vow- 
els rising and falling with the grace of a 
heron — make it rife with well-heeled der- 
ring-do. Yet this expressionistic realign- 
ment does nothing to thwart the logic of 
the narrative. Call it a cagey balance. 

Last week the advance cassette of Carter’s 
latest, Droppin’ Things (Verve), came in the 
mail, and on it is “Open the Door '90.” No 
samba, no lyrics, no conventional nothing. 
Instead we have the singer flitting through 
chorus after chorus of soaring swing, play- 
ing both provocateur and traffic cop, urging 
on the loquacious soloing of tenor saxist 
Craig Handy, the pithy exclamations of 
Freddie Hubbard, and the foursquare bips 
and dips of pianist Marc Cary. In other 
words, the tune is a blowing vehicle and 
Betty Carter is a sublime comper. 

The moral of this story is that these days 


Carter is less a singer of songs than a pro- 
found improviser, who sees her duty and 
does it. If it means giving the lyrics to a 
song the old heave-ho and substituting a 
plethora of unadulterated sounds that can 
offer a different kind of storytelling, then 
so be it. It’s reminiscent of when she 
chopped and channeled “The Good Life” 
on 1988's Look What I Got. Restacking the 
tune’s elements to her own liking, she glid- 
ed along buoyantly. You knew what she 
was getting at: the good life is one where 
you call the shots. 

The 61-year-old singer has been her 
own boss for decades now, and in perfor- 
mance after performance, record after 
record, she reiterates why she’s the most 
improv-conscious vocalist of our time. On 
the title tune to Droppin’ Things, Carter 
tells us about the kind of love where you 
get so flustered you become inept at the 
most miniscule of household activities: 
pouring a glass of water, carrying gro- 
ceries, whatever. But even though she 
delivers the lyric with aplomb and the cut 
swings convincingly, you don’t believe for 
a second that Carter could fit the role of 
discombobulater. She’s a control freak, a 
leader whose every inflection, every enun- 
ciation, and every wrinkle of body lan- 
guage is meant to get the tune underneath 
your skin. 

One of jazz’s most beguiling and 
strangely satisfying arrangers, she hears 
spacial options that few improvisers do 
and works hard to make sense out of what 
on paper might look unrelated. All this 
attention to architecture pays off; when 
her designs cohere — and they very often 
do — there’s a genuinely new viewpoint 


being offered. What she’s really dropping 
is massive vocal science. 

It’s all over the new disc, which was 
recorded live at the Bottom Line, in New 
York. On a roiling piece entitled “I Love 
Music,” she scats out an area, infusing gib- 
berish with real lyrics into the effusive dec- 
laration. By the time she’s testifying how 
music and beauty “pacify her soul,” you 
can’t remember when the scatting 
stopped; this seemingly unaffected transi- 
tion is part of one meticulously organized 
process. Backed by her trio, a context that 
has served her point of view for decades, 
she pushes on every corner of the song 
and prods her players (rounded out by 
Gregory Hutchinson on drums and Taurus 
Matteen on bass) to do the same. 

These eloquent dynamics provide a 
constant refocusing of the turf at hand. 
Which is why the incandescent medley of 
“Stardust” and “Memories of You,” accom- 
panied solely by guest pianist Geri Allen, 
seems comparatively sedate. The blue 
mood they create contains nebulous pas- 
sages. Carter has a long list of ideas for 
turning ballads into stunning tours de 
force, but as intimate as her performance 
is here, it lacks tautness. It seems the 
rhythm section is one of her most effective 
tools. 

You might not have drawn the same 
conclusion from a brilliant duet passage 
with bassist Duane Burno that she trilled 
through during her trio’s week-long 
Regattabar stint that ended August 26. 
During “What a Little Moonlight Can Do,” 
a tune that Carter has examined every fea- 
sible angle of, the band dropped out 
allowing a bass-vocal dialogue. The more 
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sparse it got, the more the tension mount- 
ed. The two played with one another, 
going from steady pulse to loping runs to 
near silence. By the time the gunshot crack 
of Hutchinson’s snare jolted the audience 
back, what was in fact no more than a 
minute seemed like an hour. 

That’s the kind of authority which has 
defined Carter’s career. It was no accident 
that the trio alone sounded like a decent 
but nondescript unit during its warm-up 
tune, Jackie McLean’s “Little Melonae,” but 
became a precision machine with tons of 
personality as soon as the boss took the 
stage. It’s an accepted jazz notion that if 
you want to see which instrumentalists will 
be garnering lots of press a few years 
down the line, check Betty Carter’s band. 
Overseeing every kick and flutter, every 
damn accent, in fact, she allowed her 
workers just enough room to make their 
spark, as long as it fueled the collective 
fire. Rather than singing on top of their 
flame, she dove straight in. With a mind 
that constantly deliberates on the possibili- 
ties of sound, she scatted her “Nice to be 
here” patter and cooed her band com- 
mands (“Pee-ann-000, pee-ann-000, pee- 
ann-000”). 

Although the set was abbreviated, there 
was ample time to hear that a vicious gal- 
lop or a stately tempo carries the same 
emotional weight. Her sorcery produces 
scads of challenges for herself and a pile of 
rewards for her audience. Over the years 
she has posed the musical question 
“What's new?” several times. And after 
hearing the 1990 extrapolations of Carter 
and crew, there remains only one answer. 
Plenty. QO 
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Yuppie love 


Anita Baker simulates rapture 


by Richard Crominic 


he good people still awash in the 

i good (to a fault) vibes that flooded 
the pavilion at Great Woods during 

Anita Baker's elegant August 25 show 
descended upon the venue’s sprawling 
parking lots after the show — and a 
strange, comical thing happened. The lots 
started chirping. Lots of upscale people, 
good people, were all disengaging their car 
alarms, acres of cars perking up: “too-twit- 
too, too-twit-too,” a vast macadam field of 
electronic crickets. What a shared bond. - 

Anita Baker attracts this kind of upscale 
crowd with her upscale R&B. Two hours 
earlier, as the concert began, she had 
descended a faux marble staircase with 
spherical pediments that changed various 
pastel shades during the evening and 
spread her warmth through the crowd. But 
the warmth that flowed from the opening 
“Sweet Love,” her big hit from her 1986 
breakthrough LP Rapture,: repeatedly 
turned tepid during the evening. Too infre- 
quently did Baker turn up the heat; she 
was instead content to glide through bal- 
lads with meandering melodies, swooping 
and swooning with melismatic scatting. 

It was what the people wanted. After all, 
these were adults here — indeed, the show 
was sponsored by VH-1, the adult-contem- 
porary music video channel. Responsible 
adults don’t want to turn the heat up too 
high and risk burning down the house. 

What a lot of people wanted was Anita 
Baker for themselves, and she was too gra- 
cious to refuse, which made for stretches of 
numbing boredom as she accepted flow- 
ers, cards, banners, words, hands, and 
greetings. She’d glide to the edge of the 
Stage, gather up the folds of her charcoal- 
gray skirts, crouch down and say a few 
words, plant a smooch on her palm and 
her palm on a cheek. The security people 
discouraged as many from getting down to 
the front as they could, but there were still 
a lot of pathetic emotional mendicants. 
What was this? Great Woods or Lourdes? 

And Baker obliged. As the band vamped 
endlessly on the intro to a song, she would 
read from the cards: somebody named 
Dino (I think) wanted to thank his wife, 
Debby, for their new baby. Everybody 
gushed. She’d murmur some more remarks 
in between absent-mindedly improvising 
some melodic phrases over the band’s sub- 


But there’s rarely a break in Baker’s com- 
posure, rarely a moment when she cuts 
loose. Baker has a reputation for being a 
strong-willed woman, and she certainly has 
to be to have survived the trials of the early 
days of her career. The Detroit-born 
singer’s first band, Chapter 8, was left high 
and dry when their label Ariola folded. She 
was summarily dismissed as having 
marginal vocal talent by A&R people and 
wound. up being a secretary. She pushed 
her way back to make an album, The 
Songstress, that once again got tangled up 
in legal hassles. Then she pushed her way 
from there to release Rapture, in 1986, 
which sold millions and won two 
Grammys. That was followed by Giving 
You the Best That I Got and this year’s 
Compositions, which have continued her 
huge success. During this heady time, she 
had to contend with conceiving a child 
only to have a miscarriage. 

So cleafly she is no stranger to adversity, 
and clearly she is not easy to push around. 
But a push is what she needs now and 
then. She got a few from the vocal quartet 
Perri (which also opened the show), but 
the band was largely content to glide along 
behind her. One big exception came dur- 
ing “Watch Your Step,” an atypically fiery 
cut from Rapture. Its gutsy drive comes 
from the sassy refrain and killer hook: “You 
better watch your step/You'll fall and hurt 
yourself one day.” Here she had all the 
punch of the Queen of Soul herself, Aretha. 
It was in the way she bit off the syllables 
and notes, snapping the consonants as if 
she were cracking gum, her throaty voice 
taut and hard, her lithe frame pounding her 
high heels into the floor. Saxophonist 
Everette Harp stepped out to take a solo — 
the only instrumental breakout of the 
evening — and it turned into a call-and- 
response match with Baker that got posi- 
tively fierce. 

Another highlight was the best cut on 
Compositions, “Lonely.” Its jazzed-up feel 
gave Baker a chance to swing, and she 
leaped into the swirl of rhythm and melody 
with a lusty but graceful exuberance. The 
fun came in seeing her let go. 

But often the concert simply dragged. 
Baker has a considerable range, which is at 
its best when it drops into a husky, sexy 
contralto. When she stretches upward for 





1 emotions too ris 


Are powe 


dued riffing. It’s a wonder the musicians 
could stay awake. You'd think it’s a wonder 
the audience could too, but most of them 
ate this cornball stuff up. 

Such mawkishness can hardly be equat- 
ed with true rapture. Rapture implies an 


) emotional knockout of such power and 


force that it leaves you feeling like jelly, 
which is a great feeling, as long as you've 
gone through the process of making the 
jam right. Baker’s new release on Elektra is 
called Compositions, and the problem with 
much of it is that it is just too composed, as 
much of Baker’s show was. Not necessarily 
contrived. Early on, Baker gave clearly 
audible instructions to the soundman, and 
near the end she consulted the band in 
what appeared to be honest indecision 
about what songs to do for an encore. If 
such moments were staged, it was beauti- 


fully done. 


‘or the VH-I crowd? 


ERIC ANTONIOU 


too long, her tone can turn nasal and whiny. 
And when Baker sniffs a sense of urgency in 
a song, she draws on a deep reserve of 
power for her vocals. But there’s not much 
to do with a lyric such as “I love you, baby, 
just because you’re you” other than make it 
worse by caressing it until it turns to mush, 
which is precisely what she did. 

The evening wound down with “You 
Bring Me Joy,” most notable for the quick 
thrust of its gospel-flavored title line. Joy? 
Rapture? These are powerful emotions, and 
maybe a bit too risky for the VH-1 crowd. 
These are, after all, nice people who want 
their soul soft and silky and soothing. They 
want to be reassured — that their cars will 
be there when the show’s over (“too-twit- 
too”); that Anita Baker will receive and 
appreciate their tokens of fandom; that she 
really likes them. It comes easy to her. ~ 


easy. 
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Jeanne Ommerlé: star of enchantment 


Verdi fine 


The merry wives of Monadnock 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


¢ hat’s the point of a 
concert version of 
Falstaff” a friend 


responded when I mentioned that I 
was going up to New Hampshire to 
hear Monadnock Music’s annual 
opera performance on August 25. 
“You'll miss all the action.” But I 
was looking forward to this event. 




















HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 
THUR ‘TIL 8:30 






Hang I 


One of the greatest performances 
of Verdi’s last opera was Tos- 
canini’s concert version broadcast 
over the radio in 1950, then 
released as a recording (it’s just 
been reissued by RCA Victor on 
compact disc). In fact, it seems a 
wonderful choice for a concert. 
The wealth of delicate yet colorful 
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orchestral detail, which in this 
opera seems less to accompany 
action than to it, tends to 
get obliterated in the farcical 
shenanigans of a production. 
When I hear the Toscanini record- 
ing, I can see the opera better than 
I ever could in the opera house. 
Falstaff is the miracle with 
















which Verdi’s career as an opera 
composer ended. It had its world 

at La Scala when he was 
79 years old. His only other comic 
opera, Un giorno di regno (King 
for a Day), came more than half a 
century and some 27 operas earli- 
er. It’s a work, like Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro, of exuberant 
comic invention and profound 
understanding — of our unstop- 
pable impulses to deceive our- 
selves and our capacity to forgive 
and, maybe even harder, to 
receive forgiveness. It’s a work of 
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the mind of Mistress Ford as she 
reads aloud his absurd love letter 
to her. How wittily the humble tri- 
angle, tingling over trills and grace 
notes in the winds, turned into the 
jingling purse of the disguised 
Ford as he bribes the gullible 
Falstaff. How radiantly the cres- 
cendo of rising trills turned into 
the hot wine that warms the sag- 
ging belly of the fat knight after 
he’s been tossed in a basket of 
dirty linen into the Thames. Every 
player, from concertmaster Rolf 
Schulte to guitar-player Berit 





Classical 


supreme wisdom and humanity 
by a wise and humane artist, the 
culmination of his life’s achieve- 
ment. 

It’s also a gold mine of pitfalls, 
one of the most difficult operas to 
pull off. There are few big arias to 
bring. down the house — continu- 
ity is more important, and ensem- 
ble. There are 10 major roles, with 
concerted numbers for as many as 
12 separate voices. Verdi makes as 
many demands on the singers’ 
musicianship as on their vocal 
abilities. They all have to be ex- 
tremely capable, indeed Shake- 
spearean, comic actors (Falstaff is 
based primarily on The Merry 
Wives of Windsor). And in few 
operas are the players in the 
orchestra so persistently exposed. 
A conductor has to hold this all 
together while keeping it both 
light and racing at breakneck 
speed. 

Let me say at once, then, that 
this is one of James Bolle’s major 
triumphs with Monadnock Music. 
All his concentration over the 
years on Mozart operas has paid 
off handsomely with Verdi (last 
year’s Un ballo in maschera was 
Bolle’s first Monadnock Verdi). In 
a tent on the grounds of the 
Crotched Mountain Rehabilitation 
Center, the orchestra played 
almost consistently too loud, yet 
Bolle maintained the balances 
beautifully. There was fio detail 
that could not be heard. And 
though the evening was damp 
and misty, intonation (this is a 
tribute to the players) was never a 
probl 


em. 

And the ability to project char- 
acter wasn’t limited to the singers. 
How insidiously the English horn 
conveyed the voice of Falstaff in 


Strong, observed and gossiped, 
tweaked and defended and played 
the characters. And by revealing 
Verdi’s subtle and ever-shifting for- 
mal designs, Bolle shaped all this 
detail into one large and exhilarat- 
ing dramatic-structure. 

Bolle also gathered one of the 
best and most consistent casts of 
any recent opera performance in 
the area — or anywhere else. 
There were such estimable char- 
acter singers as tenor Kim Scown, 
as Dr. Caius, the elderly physician 
who wants to marry Ford's pretty 
daughter, Nannetta, and mezzo- 
soprano Marion Dry, who was 
hilarious as opera’s most endear- 
ing gossip, Mistress Quickly (even 
Dry’s shoulder got a Jaugh each 
time she wriggled it in mock rev- 
erence to Falstaff). Falstaff's two 
besotted friends, Bardolph and 
Pistol, were given lively, elegantly 
sung performances, respectively, 
by light tenor Gregory Mercer 
(short) and rich-voiced bass David 
Stoneman (tall), both remarkably 
youthful and clean-cut for such 
notorious ne’er-do-wells, 

A couple of newcomers to the 
area distinguished themselves in 
crucial roles. As Nannetta’s true 
love, the hyper-romantic Fenton, 
Matthew Lord, from the Juilliard 
Opera Center, revealed an effort- 
less lyric tenor voice and an 
appealing personality, without 
any of the-tsual tenor self-impor- 
tance. Soprano Louisa Jonason 
has been singing Butterfly and 
Mimi at the New York City Opera 
since 1982, but she’s new to me, 
and a real find. She’s diminutive 
but with a big, warm voice, a 
highly readable, mobile face, and 
a sparkling, confident stage pres- 
ence. Her Alice Ford was a mobi- 
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Richard Johnson: another shot 


lizing force — witty, charming, 
and generous. The role, which is 
the major part for a soprano in the 
opera, isn’t a star turn, but 
Jonason made one perceive what 
a wonderful role it is. 

The most luxurious casting was 
mezzo D’Anna Fortunato in the 
subordinate role of Meg Page, the 
other merry wife of Windsor. 
Bolle and Monadnock seem 
always to bring out the remark- 
able best in Fortunato. Her Meg 
was enchanting — relaxed, open, 
loving, a happy and eager partici- 
pant in the plot's irresistible con- 
trivances. 


As the obsessed Ford, Verdi's 
post-Otello study in jealousy, 
Haijing Fu gave the most convinc- 
ing performance I’ve seen from 
him so far. Fu has one of the great 
baritone voices before the public 
today — focused, ringing, richly 
varied in timbre and the qualities 
that no amount of studying can 
buy, individuality and charisma. 
As Ford, he demonstrated a new 
level of attention to the words and 
a deeply complex sense of char- 
acter. Ford is someone in love 
with his own obsessions. Not evil, 
he’s a mess of curable neuroses. 
Without diminishing Ford’s 
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D’ Anna Fortunato: luxurious casting 


unpleasantness, Fu made him as 
sympathetic as seems possible. 
Ford’s big aria was magnificent 
not only in size and tone but also 
in the depth and richness of its 
emotional texture. 

And as Nannetta, Jeanne Om- 
merlé gave yet another perfor- 
mance of world stature. She float- 
ed her sublime high pianissimos 
as if nothing could be more natu- 
ral. Her aria was perfection, trans- 
parent and weightless as spun 
gold, or moonlight itself. There 
was nothing further to ask — 
beauty of tone, intelligence, and 
technique combine in her with 


the ability to stir the 
soul. Verdi himself knows that 
Nannetta embodies the extraordi- 
nary power that beauty has, espe- 
cially when it wants nothing for 
itself. She is less a character than a 
young goddess. It’s unlikely that 
anyone who has ever sung this 
role has surpassed what Ommerlé 
so effortlessly achieved. “The star 
of enchantment,” she sings from 
afar, “has risen in the sky.” She 
could have been describing her- 
self. 

My major reservation is about 
Richard Johnson, the Falstaff. 
Johnson is a singer of rare intelli- 
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gence and wit (his Leporello was 
a highlight of Monadnock’s Don 
Giovanni two summers ago). But 
I don’t think he has yet fully 
assimilated Falstaffs richness, or 
gotten enough of it into his voice. 
Johnson has a ripe bass-baritone, 
but it wasn’t flexible enough for 
Falstaff's crackling tongue-twisters 
or quicksilver mood swings (he 
also seemed to be having some 
passing vocal difficulty in the 
highest-lying lines). 

At the end, Falstaff excuses his 
own follies by claiming that he is 
not only witty in himself but that 
his foolishness is “the cause that 
wit is in other men.” In the first 
act, Johnson seemed petulant and 
angry when he might have been 
displaying his wit. In the scene 
where Falstaff foolishly courts the 
merry wives, instead of portraying 
Falstaff’s absurd earnestness, 
Johnson seemed to be nudging 
the audience to see what a specta- 
cle he was making of himself. He 
has a tendency to sing out of the 
side of his mouth, but Falstaff 
shouldn't seem snide; his lies to 
the world are full-face and head- 
on. In the last act, however, 
Johnson seemed more comfort- 
able with Falstaff as victim and 
Falstaff's ability to take himself as 
a representative of all human folly. 

Johnson may have not suc- 
ceeded in capturing the full and 
central complexity of this great 
character, but there was noth- 
ing dishonorable about his per- 
formance. More productions 
should be so lucky with their 
weak links. I'd like to see him 
have another shot at the role. In 
fact, I'd like to see the entire 
performance repeated. One of 
our local companies could do 
worse than import it, just to 
remind us how good a perfor- 
mance of a great opera can 
occasionally get. 
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Song of the South 


Nanci Griffith defends 
her singular artistry 


henever Nanci Griffith 
W sings in England, where 

she is considered a 
major country-and-Western star, 
or in Ireland, where she tops the 
charts, or even in Boston, where a 
slowly growing audience has long 
and affectionately supported her 
music, the Texas-born troubadour 
must wonder why American 
country radio has remained so 
cold to her. To those who see her 
headline the FolkTree Festival at 
the Decordova Museum, in 
Lincoln, on September 8, Griffith 
will appear to be a singer-song- 
writer of steadfast artistry resting 
happily at a career plateau. And 
yet the marketplace may be forc- 
ing Griffith to wonder what lies 
ahead. 

It was in 1986 that Griffith grad- 
uated from the folk-music coffee- 
house circuit and made the switch 
from Rounder to MCA Records, 
and she was eager to let her audi- 
ence know she wasn’t abandon- 
ing them for Nashville glitz. After 
a decade as a solo performer pur- 
suing a fresh convergence of gen- 
res she called folkabilly, Griffith 
both dreamed of C&W stardom 
and was leery of its constraints. If 
this career move didn’t pan out, 
she said in several interviews, 
she’d be grateful to return to her 
folk-club fans, acoustic shows, 
solitary low-budget tours, and fic- 
tion writing. Griffith's ambition 
and fear reflected the same 


i 
endearing mixture Of grit and 
frailty that has always made her 
music so sweetly forceful. 

Now, four years later, Griffith 
hasn't exactly returned to obscuri- 
ty, but her attempted seduction of 
the commercial country market 
has been deemed a failure. 
Considering recent country trends 
toward hip and the neo- 
traditional, exemplified by such 
left-of-center successes as Dwight 
Yoakam, Lyle Lovett, and k.d. 
lang, Griffith's inability to win 
over Nashville becomes even 
more perplexing. Is her odd voice 
not large and smoothienough for 
the country market? Or does she 
simply emit too precious and liter- 
ate an aura for C&W radio? 

Griffith's first two MCA albums, 
Lone Star State of Mind and Little 
Love Affairs, tried to leave her 
unique Carson McCullers-meets- 
Loretta Lynn approach uncorrupt- 
ed, but they moved her closer 
toward mainstream-country tastes. 
Although these records did 
not sell Griffith out, they clearly 
lacked the more expressive sound 
of her Rounder records. Produced 
by Jim Rooney, Once in a Very 
Blue Moon and Last of the True 
Believers were rootsy and 
delicate albums that seemed 
quintessential country without 
ever falling into a single genre 
cliché. 

Song for song, Griffith's MCA 
albums were almost as strong, yet 
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the overall approach was less dis- 
tinctive. When releasing their first 
singles, MCA played it safe, 
choosing less idiosyncratic songs 
by other writers, including one of 
the silliest Griffith has ever 
“Lone Star State of Mind,” a ditty 
that pushed her Texan back- 
ground as if it were a necessary 
pedigree for acceptance by C&W 
radio. From her second album, 
Roger Brown's “I Knew Love” did 
rise to the country top 20. Yet, 
was it wise not releasing the 
strongest material — Griffith’s 
own tear-inducing charmers, like 
“Trouble in the Fields” and 
“There's a Light Beyond These 
Woods (Mary Margaret)”? After 
all, Kathy Mattea scored a 
Grammy-nominated hit with 
Griffith’s “Love at the Five & 
Dime.” More recently, Emmylou 
Harris and Willie Nelson record- 
ed “Gulf Coast Highway,” an ele- 
gant third-person narrative of 
dusty, rural lives and clinging 
hopes. 

With generally disappointing 
sales and C&W airplay, Griffith 
must have been feeling a need to 
forget about marketplaces and 
get back to the places she knew 
best: her folk-club roots. 
Recording One Fair Summer 
Evening, a solo acoustic live 
album, was an audacious move 
in 1988, a clear statement of iden- 
tity. “This is who I really am,” it 
seemed to declare. “This is me, 
unadorned, doing what I’ve done 
since I was a teenager in Austin 
— telling anecdotes, singing 
tales, celebrating love’s outcasts 
and tenacious warriors, attempt- 
ing to conjure up in simple songs 








Circa 1985: pursuing a fresh convergence of genres 


“4 touch of the large, forgiving 


nature and tenderheartedness of 
McCullers, Tennessee Williams, 
and Larry “ 

Griffith is essentially country 
and Western in a way that Kenny 
Rogers will never be, but it is 
Rogers who rides the C&W charts 
and Griffith who is considered 
too pop for them. So Griffith and 
MCA threw in the towel last year 
and geared 1989’s Storms for a 
pop/rock and non-commercial 
radio audience. Although it 
lacked a killer ballad, Storms was 
as graceful and catchy a work as 
she’s produced. The album 

selling more than 
her previous efforts and netting 
Griffith spots on Letterman, 
Carson, and VH-1. 

One gets the sense that Griffith 
was a daydreaming loner back in 
adolescence, and in a way she’s 
still not fitting in: she is a 
Southern woman best 
appreciated in Northern cities. 
Before she was known else- 
where, Boston was already 
entranced by this fragile-looking 
singer who merges a vulnerable 
heart and a tough will, a plain- 
tive, frail, balladic voice and a 
hillbilly wail shot through with 
gumption. If success in Nashville 
remains fleeting, she may always 
remain the country sweetheart for 
those who don’t much cotton to 

QO 


country music. 


(Griffith appears at FolkTree’s 


Festival on September 8tb at 
Lincoln’s DeCordova Museum 
with Greg Brown, Eliza Gilkyson, 
and Harvey Reid. Call 641- 
1010.) 
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Dandelion grows 


Catie Curtis reaches for her craft 


by Polly Campbell 

olksinger Catie Curtis sings about 

being in love and out of love, street 

people who have only one pair of 
shoes, and her sister’s overdue baby. And 
about waking up in the middle of the night 
and worrying about all these things. But 
she doesn’t expect everyone else to. “I 
want people to enjoy my music. I really 
don’t like songs that try to knock you over 
the head with a point, and I think that 
tends to happen a lot in folk music, espe- 
cially if it’s a political thing and it turns into 
preaching. I’m not into preaching to peo- 
ple. If you write something that is preachy, 
then people will keep a distance, whereas 
if it’s kind of subtle they can walk right up 
to it and take from it what they want.” 

This understated approach has paid off 
for Curtis. After two years of performing 
her songs around the Boston area, she’s 
worked her way up from open-mike 
nights in coffeehouses to playing Passim 
and opening for such national folk artists 
as John Gorka and Rod McDonald. Then 
last December, with money from gigs and 
help from family and friends, she recorded 
and released Dandelion, a 12-song tape 
that received extensive airplay on local 
college stations. 

With its tasteful backing instrumentation 
and production by folksinger Eric Kilburn, 
Dandelion provides a clear view of Curtis 
as a naturally accomplished vocalist and a 
songwriter who is still reaching for the 
point where emotions are expressed per- 
fectly in her lyrics. She grasps it in “Rise,” a 
painfully sharp account of a woman who 
finds she has nothing to get up for in the 
morning. Also in the title track, as she 
teeters on the edge of a relationship — 
breathless and uncertain — and on “See- 
saw,” in which she looks back on a failed 
one, both regretful and glad to be free of 
it. But whether her heart is breaking or 
skipping a beat, Curtis approaches her 
lyrics casually and unaffectedly, employ- 
ing only the simplest images. ; 

“I'm not very directed; I don’t sit down 
and say, ‘Okay, I’m going to write a song 
about the fact that the fall is coming,’ or 
about how I feel. I just sit down with my 
guitar and start playing, trying to day- 
dream and messing around with words in 
my head without really thinking about 
where I'm going with them. And then 
eventually something clicks and feels right, 
so I keep that word, and so on. It takes a 
really long time. I think a lot of people 
could write songs if they were ratient and 


trying. : 

On Dandelion, Curtis’s method occa- 
sionally becomes earthbound by its own 
simplicity. But even the too-sweet specula- 
tions about her sister’s unborn child in 
“Still Round” and the too-vague character 
sketch in “Pass Some Time” are lent feeling 
by the lovely rise and fall of her vocal. It is 
the strength and warmth of her voice, 
floating clear and cutting through the 


upper register or swooping down to husky 





undertones, that binds the songs together 
and keeps Dandelion extremely listenable. 

Although Curtis’s style has been catego- 
rized as both traditional folk and women's 
music, she shies away from these labels. 
“The only way I see my music’s connec- 
tion to real traditional folk is that in some 
of my newer songs there is a little bit of 

stuff and there’s a sort of for-the- 
people attitude. I do feel like this is stuff 
that people can sing or get into on a real 
individual basis. It’s very down to earth. 
And it’s for everyone, which is why the 
definition ‘women’s music’ bothers me. 
That really doesn’t mean anything; it's just 
kind of separatist. I think a lot of men 
relate to the music, though I think a lot of 
the things I say would be hard for a man to 
actually come out with because men aren't 
supposed to be vulnerable; and I think 
with a lot of my music I do make myself 
vulnerable. But when I think about songs 
that really get me, a lot of times it’s when 
somebody does a good job of making 
themselves vulnerable and expressing a 
certain feeling at the same time.” 

A few weeks ago she headed up to the 
Sugarbush Folk Festival, in Vermont, to 
enter the New Faces in Folk contest, “just 
to get the exposure.” She adds shyly, “I 
won.” This week she’s flying out to 


Cellars 


starlight 


California, having accepted an invitation to 
perform at the annual West Coast Women’s 
Music and Comedy Festival. “A major goal 
of mine right now is to be playing outside 
of Boston and New England. I want to try 
to build up enough of a following that I 
can go to an independent label and say, 
‘Look, you don’t have to start from scratch. 
I've already done a lot of the groundwork 
to develop an audience; I think I’m ready 
to make a record.’” 

(Catie Curtis will be performing at 
Passim on 28, 29, and 30. Eve 
Goodman and Zania Mack will also be on 
the bill.) 

ses 


ODDS AND ENDS. Friday the 31st: Daisy 
Chain at T.T. the Bear’s; Chucklehead, 
Shokra, and Stylie at the Channel; Semen 
(performance troupe from Austin, Texas) 
at the Middle East . . . Saturday, September 
1: Digney Fignus, Divinity School, Twigs, 
and World Gone Crazy at the Rat... 
Monday the 3rd: Vermonster, Wood- 
chipper, and Bimbo Shrineheads at the 
Middle East . . . Wednesday the Sth: 
Mindgrinder, No Man (with Roger Miller), 
Heyday at the Middle East . . . Thursday 
the 6th: Rods and Cones Reunion at 
T.T.’s; Sleep Chamber and Fertile Virgin at 
Axis. Q 





The strength and warmth of her voice binds the songs together. 
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“As a child, it was politics and music that interested me.” 


King rat 


PAUL SHERRARD/ATLANTIC 


Bob Geldof battles his past 


by Ted Drozdowski 
R egardless of the controversies — the 


arguments over intentions and sto- 

ries of grain rotting on shipyard 
docks — the effects of Live Aid are still 
being felt. Ever since Bob Geldof organized 
the multilateral celebrity concert to raise 
money for Ethiopian famine relief in 1985, 
the flow of big-name charity rock events has 
been relentless — for causes as far flung as 
Amnesty International, AIDs research, and 
the education of autistic children. 

As the initiator of all this benevolent 
bluster, it’s a wonder that Geldof, who’s 
made a new album, is remembered for his 
musicianship at all. And indeed he might 
not be if his old band the Boomtown Rats 
had never recorded “I Don’t Like 
Mondays.” But the smoothly sung 1979 bal- 
lad about a schoolgirl who pops a silicone 
chip and opens fire on her classmates and 
teachers has somehow made its way onto 
classic-hits radio, granting Geldof and the 
now-defunct Rats immortality — at least for 
a few more years of ratings sheets. 

For Geldof, it’s amusing and 
“‘I Don’t Like Mondays’ didn’t sell any- 
thing, and everybody in radio knows it,” 
he says. “People don’t remember that it got 


banned, well before all the current uproar 


about stickering and censorship. And 
nobody played it.” 

“Nobody played it” pretty much sums 
up the history of the Boomtown Rats’ half- 
dozen albums released in the US — even 
when Geldof’s clear-headed and sharply 
penned lyrics weren’t sending chills up the 
spines of PTAs and principals. Same for 
Deep in the Heart of Nowbere, his first solo 
LP, from 1987. Truth be told, however, 
Deep in the Heart of Nowbere was not a 
good record. With celebrity guest stars, 
slick production, and unevén songs, it was 
too eager to please — like a dopey St. 
Bernard that drools all over your lap while 
it begs for a hug. 

Geldof's just-released The Vegetarians 
of Love (Atlantic) is more easily adored, 
and not simply because it doesn't try so 
hard to please. Its lyrics are the finest 
Geldofs ever written, which, considering 
the Rats’ literate songs, is high praise. And 
musically the sometimes-bristly Irishman 
has made a radical departure. Celtic and 
Cajun strains abound; accordions play out 
gentle melodies, the drums keep flat roots 
rhythms, fiddles dance around Geldof’s 
burnished voice, the rhythm guitars add 
strains of rural twang and carries folk- 
strummed changes. It’s a gentle work, with 
a bead drawn on the emotions and the 
section of the brain that’s like a movie 
screen — conjuring pictures of desert sun- 
sets, front-porch courtships, and strong 
men reeling of broken hearts from 
Geldofs well-crafted images. 

At times, it plays like a good Dylan 
record, its stories rolling along at their own 
patient pace — particularly in the sweet 
and rueful “A Rose at Night” and the 


“Walking Back to Happiness.” 


had Dylan, the Beatles, the Who — all 
great lyric writers. At six, my claim to fame 
in school was being able to sing the lyrics 
to every Cliff Richard song — which is not 
a great thing to brag about even at six. But 
pop’s ability to cover broad horizons of 
ideas in a very simple form turned me on a 
lot, even as a child. It was politics and 
music that always interested me.” 

Considering how deftly Geldof’s latest 
batch of songs hit the emotional buttons, 
and how handily the barbed single “The 
Great Song of Indifference” — a jaunty folk 
ballad that knocks the greedy, self-centered 
attitude that’s become profligate in the 
Reagan-Bush years — scores its strikes, The 
Vegetarians of Love seems like the result of 
painstaking construction. But Geldof 
banged the record out in less than a week. 

“We had gotten. 28 songs on tape in five 
days, and I finished 20,” Geldof relates. 
“Some of them were written when we 
went in — ‘Chains of Pain,’ ‘Love or 
Something Else,’ ‘Gospel Song’ — but six 
were completely spontaneous. I started 
making up words and playing chords, and 
the band followed me, and we didn't do 
anything more: no overdubs, didn’t re- 
record vocals, didn’t change any words.” 
Briquette and guitagist Phil Palmer from 
Eric Clapton's touring group, was assem- 
bled by producer Rupert Hine. “I'd never 
met them before the Monday we'd started 
recording,” says Geldof, who, after his last 
studio-intensive album fizzled, was look- 
ing for a new way to operate. 

“I was looking for instrumentation like 
violins, accordions, and mandolin, and I 
told Rupert I would play electric guitar. The 
playing is brilliant, and it’s got fuck-all to do 
with me. The band would say, ‘What do you 
want us to play?’ And I'd say, ‘Whatever you 
feel like.’ And they’d say, ‘Where do you 
want us to play?’ ‘Wherever you like.’ 
‘When's the song over?’ ‘When it’s over.’” 

Geldof says his record is unlike anything 
currently on radio, save the Waterboys’ 
Fisherman’s Blues, “because I haven't been 
listening to the radio. And when you don’t 
do that, you listen to what’s in your collec- 
tion, which has been more in an acoustic, 


. traditional direction: Tracy Chapman, the | 


Chieftains, Woody Guthrie, Mance 
Lipscomb, J.J. Cale, Leadbelly, John Hurt.” 
Of course, there’s an obvious disadvan- 
tage to not sounding like anything else on 
radio: unimaginative, cowardly program- 
mers are unlikely to play your record. “I've 
never understood how America works in 
terms of music,” Geldof confesses. “I don’t 
understand how somebody can say they 
like your record, they like your songs, and 
still not play them. It’s the usual complaint: 
do you have to be Aerosmith to be played?” 


And Live Aid’s shadow has proven to be — 


a pariah for Geldof's career. “It had a total- 


ly negative impact,” he contends. “There 


was a cult of personality that sprung up 
around me, and there still is, to some 
extent. I come with all this baggage that’s 
been part of my past. I've no wish to for- 
get it, though. I'm still involved and ~ 
that.” 
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Trip includes 4 days and 3 nights hotel and round trip air fare. 
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PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 

BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 


serving 
North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and . 
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FRIDAY 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave, 

. Greek music by the Fantastic Firma. 
BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club Nicole, 40 
Dalton St., Boston. Ellen O'Brien. 
BEACHCOMBER (508-349-6055), Cahoon Hollow 
Beach, Wellfleet. Call for information. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (508-283-9108), 2 Main 
St., Gloucester. Chin Friction, John Pousette-Dart. 
BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., Malden. Music 
by DJ. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 70 Rowes 
Wharf, Boston. Peter Cover Jazz Trio. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. In the 
Captain's Piano Bar: Rock King. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM et exit 27A 
off Rte. 128, Waltham. Music 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), he Harvard Ave., 


Muffin. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Boston. 
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“Ozzy Osbourne Tribute,” featuring Crazy Train, 
Catharsis, 40 Thieves, Spoiled Rotten, Outta 


Bounds. 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass Ave, 
Rick Nichols Band. 
CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St, Boston. Music 
Dus. 


CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Dumptruck, Tommy's Darkling Thrush, 
Placebo Coup. 


CLUB M-80, (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Cail for information. 

COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 off Rie. 
128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt Johnson; at 8 p.m., 
Trudy Sandaus, with Jon Wheatley, Bruno Raberg, 
and Matt Wilson. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq., 
CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark Clayton; at 7 
p.m., a capella group Night Magic. 

ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. High Function. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Barrence Whitfield and the Savages, 
Morgan Stu, Safety in Numbers. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boylston St., 
Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob 


Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. The Void, Ginger But Kiss. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Bobby Watson Band. 

GROUND ZERO, (492-9545), 512 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Cail for information. 

GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 
Beverly. Heretix, INT. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Wilbur and the Dukes. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. International Night with DJ and live band. 
JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 Rantoul 
St., Beverly. Lou Silvestri Sextet. 

JOHNNY D'S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Motor 


THE JUMBO (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville. Too Cool for Humans, Earresponsibles, 


Judge Mental 

LAI LAI RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 Mass Ave, 

Cambridge. Call for information. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
in Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 


Morocco Quartet. in 
Julien: pianist David Croham. 
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LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Marketplace, South 
Canopy, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
a eee 


p.m., Bob Tallala. 
LIMERICK’S (350-7975), 33 Batterymarch St., 
Boston. Madeleine Hall 


| MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 


Cambridge. Progressive and alternative dance 
music. Progressive music by DJ. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Call for information. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for information. 
MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. Call for information. 


NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864-1630), Zero 

Church St., Cambridge. Call for information. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., 
Shakers. 


Inner Circle, 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
. Think Tree, Instant Folk Death. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-698-2231), 22 

South St., Westborough. Patty Larkin. 

OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), Rites. 1 and 

109, Dedham. Cail for information. 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot Farms Terrace 
non-alcoholic club with dance music. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 

Brookline. Call 


for information. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Chucklehead, Style. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Timmy 

PUFFERBELLIES (508-771-1116), Rte. 28, 


Hyannis. Hollywood. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Happy Campers, Apparitions, Crabdaddy, 
Chairmen. in the balcony: Roll with It. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Sun Ra and his Intergalactic 


Arkestra. 

ROYAL SONESTA (421-5437), 200 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Suzanne Davis Trio. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. Neicey 
Boswell, the White Heat Swing Orchesira, the Roxy 


Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cail for information. 


Cambridge. 

SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel (783- 

0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Didi Stewart 
Friends. 


and 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. Call for information. - 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Boston Baked 

TOP OF THE 


i 
F 

uy 
ie 
: 


BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Cambridge. Daisy Chain, Ex-Girlfriends, Exhibit 


FRONT (492-7772), 343 Westem Ave., 
Cambridge. Satta. 


Boston. in the Turner Fisheries Bar: Mary Hanson 
Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broadway, 
Somerville. Joshua Redman Quartet. 

WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 Tremont St., 
Nine Below Zero. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., Boston. 
Music by DJs. “ 

ZITO’S (227-6736), 60 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Dancing to music by DJ. 
ZOOT'S (451-5997), 228 Tremont St., Boston. One 
Eyed Jacks. 


SATURDAY . 

See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
“ps. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music by the 

Fantastic Firma. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Club Nicole, Boston. Ellen 

O'Brien. 

BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., Call for 

information. 


| 
a 


a 


i 


J 


BOBO'S, . Music by DJ. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. World 
Premier. ‘ 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Peter 
Cover Jazz Trio. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. Music by 
Dus. 


BUNRATTY’S, Allston. At 1 p.m., Subjugator, 
Desiok, Experiments in Fear, Scarecin, Skeletal 


Onslaught. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (776-1366), 1 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge. George Leh and the 
Rockin’ Shoes. 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Members of Skid Row, 
Dokken, Badlands, King Kiamond, Bus Boys (18+ 


GROG, Newburyport. Street. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Walkers, Chapter 11, Red 


Running. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. C Jammers. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party with DJ 


Dale Charles. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly, Lou Silvestri Sextet. 
JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE (508- 
757-2155), 68 Boyce St., Auburn. Call for informa- 
tion. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Evan Johns and the H- 
Bombs, Swinging Steaks. 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. Hygynx, Roamers, 
Witness. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: 


: pianist David Croham. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
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7-9:30 pm theater/rock 
from Austin. TX. The Seemen 
Creeping Anatomy 
10 pm-2 am 









B Fri., Aug. 31 
BARRENCE oe Mi 
WHITFIELD . % 
AND THE y 


SAVAGES Ss. 


MORGAN STU + SAFETY IN NUMBERS 


Sat., Sept. | 
THE WRECKING CREW 
Colby and the 


A eidtelras fc AD e j 
Grecia’ Data ee n BACHELORS OF ART * SCUF 
| ag hog Fri, $ 
ity Bone 


TRIBE 






Greek 











12-3 pm The Bedrock Brunch 
3-6 pm Mike the Spike's Dives jam 
7-9:30 pm jozz 












The Yusef Shareef Quartet 
10-2 am Arabic with Belly Dancers 












2-6 pm rock, free hol dogs 
The Hordes of M 
The Men With No 1. 













pm re 
Ukiah— 





H 






7:45 pm blues 
e@ Buddy Johnson 
All-Star Blues Band 


Sun., Sept. 9 
Grand Opening of the 
SIDELINE ct £31 rex 
k NEW SPORTS BAR omn Sune-Mon & Tuts 


Fri., Sept. 14 
7:45 rock __THE MACHINE 
Hollow Heyday—Third Wheel Sct, Sept. 15 


The Bimbo smeheode THE JONESES 
n, Sept 2! 


F 
_THE BAND THAT TIME FORGOT 











: 











7:45 pm roc 
Bulkhead—Coid Water Fiat 
Chloroform Kate—Bugjuice 






























3 


= 
¢ 
eo) 
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7:45 
Roosevelt “Booby” Barnes 
Siias Jr. and The Hot Ribs 


FACELESS CROWD 
RICK LARRAMORE 






Sat., Sept. 22 


oon ee ee 


a SAM HILL 
es | - INSIDE 


. LAURIE SARGENT 
(et & THE TULUS 




























{ 


serving Boston's 
best original 
music outside Boston 


Peo me Clem Geli laticem (cP sviiiaale| 
508 667-6393 













Sunday, September 2 
18+ 18+ 18+ 8:00pm 














FERCCCCEESE 
& pe 










Win Tickets to see 
GARRISON 
KEILLOR! 









Enjoy aru, 


































with the : 
Pro ARTE CHAMBER music and spectacular 
ORCHESTRA WBCN  fireworks!* 
September 17, 1990 8-1/pm ; 
Me See le at the Wang Center Commonwealth Pier $45 










“Fireworks not quaranteed. 






SWEET CHEATER © TIN PAN ALLEY | 
ROCKO & THEIRON ANGEL | 
KID LOGIK * TRIA 
$5.00 Dj WBCN’s Metal Mike 


Courtesy of the 


Pheenix 


More tan your everyday newspaper 
Send a Postcard with your 
name, address and daytime 
telephone number to the 
Boston Phoenix Marketing 
Dept., 126 Brookline Ave., 
Boston, MA 02215 and you 
can be one of 10 winners to 
receive a pair of tickets to see 
Garrison Keillor. 


Postcards must be Postmarked by September 71990 




















sing-a-long show! 
8:30-11:30pm 

mmonwealth Pier $1 

OVER 21 WITH PROPER ID 


















131 GREEN ST. Bos, 
522-0792 


S 






































THINGS UP. 


ber Rr ai 
RICK RUSSELL 
ROBERT A BAND 


Be ee ee 
BLUES PATROL 


BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 
INQUIRING MINDS 


STORM DOGS 
BOBBY WATSON 


Night is Reggae Night 
Monday-Saturday 9:00 Epaly Sunday 9 9 Cityside Entertainment 
-~ Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 


Hot Line 742 7392 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres Proper dress and | 1D required 
Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 



























Saturday, Sept. 8 


BOP (HARVE 


with guests THIRD ESTATE 
THE SECOND STEP . 


















Listings subject to change 
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for information. 
ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smoking and 
non-alcoholic club with dance music. 
| PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. At 5\p.m., Bag 
Boys; at 9 p.m., Robbs and Mickey Bones. 
THE RAT, Boston. Digney Fignus, Divinity School, 
Twiggs, World Gone Crazy. In the balcony: 


ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 










Dancing and Extertanment Nightly 


Litis Dy ThrSo 











ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Bert Seager Jazz Trio. 
RYLES, Call for information. 
LUNCHEON Srecial Daay ¢ Danner Served Nacitty SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD (639-1969) 
60 Devonman St, Boman, MA (617) 227.6796 Church of Saint Andrew, st 
Ono leah bom Feneatiiel, cuando Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Didi Stewart and Friends. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Isaac Grey and the 


Shades. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Band That Time Forgot. 


Fri., Auqust 31 


DIVERSITY Bar: Mary Hanson Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 


5 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 
Redman Quartet. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Scott Damgaard. 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Dick Syatt-Singles Party. 

ZITO’S, Boston. Dancing to music by Du. 


-  §UNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music by the 
Fantastic 


Somerville. Joshua 


v's | SS. 


HOT LIKE FIRE 


-ptemter | 






Commonwealth Brewing 


(617) 523-8383 






Cambridge Center, Cambridge. night 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 208 JFK St, 
Acoustic series. 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. At 2 p.m., Death, 
Pestilance, Carcuss ‘(all ages); at 9 p.m., 
Mallethead, Hard Licks, Live Wire, Egypt, Blue 


ee 
SHENG (227-2305), 46 Beacon 
St, 2nd floor, Boston. Call for information (smoke- 


and alcohol-free). 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob Talalla; at 5 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet, with special guest 
Bruce Bartlett. 


GREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Alice Highland. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Bartence Whitfield and 
the Savages, Ellie Marshall. . 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. Muscular Dystrophy 
Association Benefit, featuring Classic Ruins, 
Entourage, Barry Arvin Young Band, James Tie 
Band, Pigs, Itemized Seduction, Pop Roulette, 
Migrains, and Double Barrell. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri at 11 a.m.: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz Trio. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. in the Cafe: at 10 
a.m., Phil Harding. 
LIMERICK’S, Boston. Irish music. * 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. pa 

Martin Sexton, Brook Batteau, Lourdes, Adrian, 


_ Ross, Robinson. 

-' PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Madeleine Hall 
and Rhythm Hounds. 

THE RAT, Boston. In the balcony: Swinging Steaks. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 


Win Tickets to see 


GARRISON 
KEILLOR! 


with the 
PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


September 17, 1990 
at the Wang Center 


Courtesy of the 


Phenix: 


More than your everyday newspaper 
Send a Postcard with your name, address and 
daytime telephone number to the Boston 
Phoenix Marketing 
Dept., 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 













and you can be one of 10 wi t SIT'N BULL PUB, Maynard She 
y one 0 winners to receive a Friday, August 31 eens Oa Meret Bars Oes. 






INNER CIRCLE 


with guests THE SHAKERS 
$8.50 8:00 pm 


VERONIQUE RESTAURANT (731 -4800), 
Longwood Towers, 20 Chapel St., Brookline. 
Brunch with classical guitarist Kar! 
: WESTERN FRONT, . Mozamba. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Sunday, September 2 Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: 
Acoustic Revue featuring ie Hobbs. 


Margie 
MARTIN SEXTON * BROOK WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for informa- 
BATTEAU « LOURDES tion. 
ADRIENNE « ROSS ROBINSON 


$4.50 8:00 pm 


pair of tickets to see Garrison Keillor. 
Postcards must be Postmarked by September 7*1990 






MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Mitchell Katsoumis and 
Ensemble. 

eggs VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. Music by 


|) EVERY MONDAY NIGHT! [ 
a B.Y.O.D. (Bring Your Own Demo) Ie 
bea A LOCAL MUSIC LISTENING PARTY fe 


FREE BALE 6:00 pm eUNRArtYS, Allston. Call for information. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. “Thrash Bash,” featuring 
Sirath, Scarecin, Helibent, Bacchus (18+ show). 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., 
Cambridge. Madeleine-Hall and Chris “Stovall” 


Tuesday, September 4 
WENX * Boston Rocks presents 


MAELSTROM 


with guests THE EELS 


FREE PIZZA from SORENTO’S! 
$4.50 8:00 pm 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston, Chase 
Coleman, ; 


CRICKET’S, Boston. Brian Walkley Quintet. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne Davis. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 


information. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Survivors. 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL (508-744-4080), 18 
Washington Sq., Salem. Call for information. 
— Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


LILY'S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 


Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information 


PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Paul Gerimiah. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 
p.m., Margie Hobbs. 

wiLLow JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for informa- 







aaee 7 
JERRY PORT OY & THE 
ST REAM SENS 


Wednesday, September5 | 


/ CHUCK MORRIS 
=| AND THE SIDEWALK 
BLUES BAND 
with guests STRONG WATERS 
$4.50 8:00 pm 


| THE AMAZING 
7 MUDSHARK 


with guests JAMIE RUBIN 
ROOM 33 , 
$5.00 8:00 pm 


Fri. & Sat., Sept. 218 


Fr. EDDIE KIRKLAND & THE trai 
sa. LUTHER GUITAR “JR” JOHNSON 








Ly Tues., Sept. 4 - 8 pm show Saturday, September 8 ZANDBAR rae 
Ze KAT vet (| _ Record Release Party! “Club Z,” dance music by DJs 
4 Sept 5 with guests THE VINDICATORS TUESDAY 
MYANNA. ll 28 ete THE RICHARDS See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 






NCH & DINNER | 


Ol 


ACROS 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias and 
Ensemble. 

awe VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. Music by 


BUNRATTY'S, Aliston. Cail for information. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Sweet Cheater, Tin Pan 





ND ST Q 0 
S DAVIS T RED nit: ° “CONCERT LINE 776-9667 


AUGUST 31, 1990 





Alley, Rocko & the iron Angels, Kid Logik, Tria (18+ 
show). 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Chase 


Coleman, 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark Clayton; at 8 


p.m., a Cappella group Night Magic. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 


JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. High and Katy Moffatt. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond Jim's Piano 

Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. Frank 

Fuller Drums with Friends, Makoto Takenaka, 

Kengo Nakamura, Kazumi Ikenaga. 

LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 

for information. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. “WFNX Boston Rocks,” 

featuring Maelstrom, Eels. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Call for information. 


RYLES, ‘ 
THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Carolina Brandes, 
Wired in Black. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Mary Hanson Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 
5 p.m., Margie Hobbs. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for informa- 
tion. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Jimmy Pitsalis and 


Costas. 
AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. Trash 


Broadway, Mace, ee ae thet 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. Music 


BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Call for information. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Acoustic 


series. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Eels, 17 Relics, Eloys, 
Trazom, Witch (18+ show). 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston: Chase 
Coleman. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5°p.m., Phil Harding; at 8 
p.m., a cappella group Night Magic. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. X-Plicit, Trigger Hill (18+ 


show). 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

ee ee Call for 


GROVES, Beverly. Calll for information. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Open mike blues jam 
with Rick Russell Band. 

HILTON AT DEDHAM PLACE (329-7000), 
Parachutes, 95 Dedham PI., Dedham. Lisa Thorson 


and Company. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. High energy house with Djs 
Paul and Malik (18+ night). 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Call for information. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Ellen White. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Bob Talalia. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music (over-18 night). 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (254-4478), 107 
Brighton Ave., Aliston. Open mike night. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Chuck Morris and the 
Sidewalk Blues Band, Strong Waters. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Blues Traveler, Human 
Radio (18+ show). 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Call for information. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Cris Brown 
Band. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Joe Williams. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Cail for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Call for information. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. George Levas. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Mary Hanson Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 
5 p.m., Margie Hobbs. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for informa- 
tion. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music by the 
Fantastic Firma. 
AXIS, Boston. Sleep Chamber, Fertile Virgein (19+ 
show). ~ 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Ray 


Santisi Trio. 
a ON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. Music by 


SUNRATTYS. Allston. Call for information. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Acoustic 


series. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Kid Crash, Sticks & 
Stones, Rat Alley, Mace, Cygnuss (18+ show). 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. John Curtis, Patty 


Griffin. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Ray Santisi. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Marc Clayton; at 7 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Great Caesar's Ghost, 


Vision Thing. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Call for information. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Slipknot. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Afterwork jazz. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Saffire—the Uppity 
Blues Women. 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. U4EA, Faceless Crowd, 
Rick Larramore. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30:p.m., Ellen White; 
at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 3 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 p.m., Phil 


Harding. . 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call 
borin 








AUGUST 31, 1990 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Ugly Rumors, Roys, 


NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Paul Motian Trio, Bill 
Frisell and Joe Lavano. 


and the Rhythm Hounds. 
THE RAT, Boston. Sylence, Tria, Aggressor (18+ 


REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Joe Williams. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Cail for information. 

SIT N BULL PUB, Maynard. Gerry Beaudoin Trio. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tumer Fisheries 


Bar: Mary Hanson Quartet. in the Lobby Lounge: at | 


5 p.m., Margie Hobbs. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville: Call for informa- 


tion. 
ZITO’S, Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music by the 
Fantastic Firma. 

AXIS, Boston. Figures on a Beach, Bardots, 
Bristols, Scatterfield (18+ ' 

BACK BAY HILTON, Ciub Nicole, Boston. Call for 
information. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by OJ. ° 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. Music by 
Dus. 


BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for information. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. “The Best of WFNX 
Boston Rocks,” featuring East of Eden, Gigolo 
Aunts, Talking to Animals, Westmorelands, Atomic 
Cafe 


CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. David Goldfinger, 
Bill White. 


COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 
Johnson; at 8 p.m., Trudy Sandaus, with Jon 
Wheatley, Bruno Raberg, and Matt Wilson. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Ray Santisi. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Rob Rodgers; at 7 
p.m., a capella group Night Magic. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Motor City Rhythm Kings. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for information. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 


information. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Barrence Whitfield and the 
Savages. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Alliston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” 
Johnson. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. World Dance party. 


p.m. 


PARADISE, Boston. Bim Skala Bim (18+ show). 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. 
Guy Van Ouser, Billy Novick, Brooks Williams. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Timmy 


THE RAT, Boston. Walkers, El Caminos, 
Dambuilders, Hackmasters. In the balcony: 


Citybone 
REGATTABAR, 


Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 

ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Suzanne Davis Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
Boston. 


SCULLERS, . Call for information. 
SIT *N BULL PUB, Maynard. Band That Time 


Forgot. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Maggie Galloway, with 
Matt Bokulic, Marty Ballou, and Rick Considine. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Call for 
ha 


WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), First 
Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Mary Hanson Quartet. in the Lobby Lounge: at 
5 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for informa- 


tion. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Miriam Hyman. 
ZITO’S, Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 


omedy 


FRIDAY 

CASA Di COMEDY HAVERHILL, (508) 521-0544, 
Michaelangelos Restaurant, 600 River St., 
Haverhill. At 9 p.m., Bill Campbell, Larry Norton, 
Tom Ounham. : 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Tom Agna, Orrin Star. 

CLUB CABARET (536-0972), 209 Columbus Ave., 


Continued on page 28 
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CMOS 


i x“ i. ie Limericks x, | 
‘ LI aeael l Ly Harvard Avenue 33 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON’ 
— “G Scenic Allston 7-8605 "350-7975 
Concert Line 254-9804 ¢ Club Line 254-9820 -4975 
er gener orevesnenmmenres= LIVE R&B ENTERTAINMENT 
GIGALO AUNTS TOADSTOOL  MADELINE HALL” 


MIRANDA WARNING TITBULL 













nee ae TRADITIONAL 
D BONE DOGZI LLA IRISH SEISIUN 

THE TATS « BLIND RHINO A 6e 8 pm 
a TOM GCARROLT 







E SLAVES 


TOYS WENT BESERK 


BOB HOUS 
CHILDREN OF THE GRAVE 
Eee SLASH HAPPY 


bows vumucorO | —_ 


Sat., Sept 







THE GREATEST 

EXOTIC FEMALE 

REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


Tues., Sept 4 


HULLABALOO 


SNYDLEY WHIPLASH * BULGE 





BONEYARD 



































100 Beautiful International Stars ANNUAL ALL WHITE AFFAIR 
Dancing on 4 stages at once Presa whe bp $10 
BEACHCOMBER Continuous Shows 17 Hours Dally | | | °st Nerdy ta 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. Beginning at 8:00 am ‘til closing ait tack 
es ene Great food & drinks bevy Vine 
All Sports on (8) 52*TV's WENX Night Nei Reber Spring 


NO COVER CHARGE 
Bachelor Parties Welcome 


TOM CARUSO'S Si ii teem: 


ZEN MARTIN 









617-889-4911 





art 423-3832 


CHELSEA 







WBCN LIGHTS THE NIGHT 
ON FIRE FOR YOU WITH 
THE 7th ANNUAL 


WBCN BOSTON 
FIREWORKS '90 


Saturday Night 
Sept.1 ¢ 9:00 PM 
Dorchester Bay 


THE 
BAND THAT 
TIME 
FORGOT 


SAVOY, 
TRUFFLE 
WEST END 

BLUES 

BAND | 


“NINE 
BELOW 
ZERO 
BIG TRAIN 
‘HIGH _ 
FUNCTION 
THE 
PREMIERS 


SHY FIVE 


Sul 


If you are a lead singer looking for a band or a band looking for a lead 
singer, you can sell your talents to over 400,000 people who look to the 
Baston Phoenix for arts and entertainment information. 


By advertising your talent in the Boston Phoenix Classified section, you'll 
not only find vocalists, bands, gigs and auditions, but instruments, 
rehearsal space, and much morel 


To place your ad, see the coupon in this week's issue or call: 


267-1234 


[Voted Boston's Best Bhucs Club Boon tagaine 150 
HARPERS FERRY 


_ Home of Boston's 
Best Liv¢Rhythm & Blues 


158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE.) 
CONCERT LINE-254-7380 + CLUB LINE-254-9743 


WILBUR & THE DUKES 
C JAMMERS 


Saturday, September 1 
ER} ~~} ny 
STOVALL BROWN 

procs i 
THE SURVIVORS 

Every Wednesday 
THE RICK RUSSEL BAND 
Musicians Invited 














SEE OUR AD IN NEWS 
FOR FULL DETAILS 




























TOMMY'S DARKLING THRUSH 
PLACEBO COUP 
Sat, Sopt 1 
SILAS JR. & THE HOT 
RIBS BLUES BAND 


THE BARNIES - |- INSIDE 
Sun., Sept 2 
SILAS JR. & THE HOT 
RIBS BLUES JAM 
Every Sunday 4-11 pm 







BARRENCE WHITFIELD & 
THE SAVAGES 







| andHEPEEPERS. re 
| BACHELORS OF ARTS 
| HEAVY, METAL HORNS 


Sat., Sept 8 
















SHY FIVI 


1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 



















| 608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 ' wget —_— 
} | BOSTON’S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 
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Continued from page 27 
Boston. At 8 p.m., improvisational comedy with 


Guilty Children. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
COMEDY CABARET (508-879-7571), Spinazzola’s 
Restaurant, Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 p.m., Dick 
Doherty, Sue McGinnis, Greg Fitzsimmons. 


CROVERS 
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COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charles 
2 Warrenton St., Boston. 


Call for i 5 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Don 
Gavin, Chris Zito, Kevin Flynn. 

COMEDY LOFT (267-6626), Joseph's Ii, 30 Torrice 
Dr., Woburn. At 9 p.m., Tony Rose, Jim Dunn, 


James Lemur. 

COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 124 Boylston St., 

Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Improv 
ith Mark 4 


with Schneider, 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB (695-9922), 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 9:30 
p.m., D.J. Hazard, Jonathan Groff, Chuck Sklar. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Greenlee. 


IN BEVERLY * 392 CABOT ST., RTE IA 
15 MIN. ON 128N @¢ EXIT 20S ¢ (508) 927-7121 


Friday, August 31 








WEEKLY ENTERTAINMENT 


SERVING HEARTY AMERICAN FARE 
AND THE CHOICEST SPIRITS 


THE PURPLE 


SHAMROCK 
One Union Street 


Live Entertainment Nightly 
im Plunkett Thurs. Nights 




















Steve ] 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S (800-244- 

5653), Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 p.m., Vinnie 
/ Baldwi 





Favorito, Leo T. . 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON (231- 
2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Jim 
Lauletta, Dan Reddington, Reed 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Brian Longwell, Dave 
Barbuto 


BLACK ROSE 


160 State Street 
Live Entertainment Nightly 


O-POSITIVE 


RAGE » COOL BLUE SKY 
COMING SOON TO 




























THE CHADWICK PARK || sttetes 121-0006, 225 beacon st, Boston. 
GROVERS CLADDAGH 184 High Street ame rebar Et 
OF BEVERLY: 113 Dartmouth Street Available For Private Parties SATURDAY 












See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. ‘ 
CASA Di COMEDY HAVERHILL, Haverhill. At 8 
and 10:30 p.m., Bill Campbell, Larry Norton, Tom 
Duni 


ham. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 9:45 
p.m., and midnight, George MacDonald, Tom Agna, 
Orrin Star. 


CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227-0828), 200 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Stand-up comedy at 10 p.m.; 
call for information. 
° CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., Guilty 
TICKETS ~~ & > Children. See listing for Fri. 
eH 7 COMEDY CABARET, Framingham. At 9 p.m., Dick 
Fitzsimmons. 


AVAILABLE 
AT Doherty, Sue , Greg 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Chris Zito, Kevin Flynn. 
COMEDY LOFT, Woburn. At 9 p.m., Tony Rose, 
Lemur. 


COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 10 p.m., Maria 
Falzone, Paul Elwell, Randy Look, John David. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 and 10:45 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Jonathan Groff, 
Chuck Sklar. 


451-9460 © 
THE BLACK ROSE Cambridge 


Thursday August 30 ¢ Search Party 
Friday August 31 ¢ Frank Ryan & Co. 
Saturday September 1 © Frank Ryan & Co. 
Sunday September 2 © Traditional Music Session 6-10pm 


¢ 9/14 High Function 
¢ 9/15 Raindogs 
¢ 9/21 Neighborhoods 
. © 9/22 Tibe 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD === 
AND THE SAVAGES | Gfolers iNOW se 
















The ICA's Contemporary Circle 
Rmoll-Xeh\-\o rom lanalicm ZelUm(e 
the party of the season 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Steve Sweeney, Fred 


Greenlee. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Leo T. Baldwin, Vinnie 
Favorito, Dan Ri 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, Saugus. 
At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Jim Lauletta, Reed Rankin, 


Chance Langton. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm 

Ave, Brighton. At 9:30 p.m., Grant Taylor, Rick 

Jenkins. 

SOUTH SHORE MUSIC CIRCUS (383-1400), 

Sohier St., Cohasset. At 6 and 9 p.m., Jay Leno. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Rich 

Ceisler, Brian Longwell, Dave Barbuto. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Billy 

Martin, Jay Mohr. 

WESTBOROUGH MARRIOTT (508) 366-5511, 
; Rites. 495 and 9, Westborough. At 9:30 p.m., Tony. 

V, George Maxx, Myra Slotnik. 








SUNDAY 
Adult Film Star Join Us lot Lesa pe See Fie stings for phone numbers and acs 
ane rand wi aleln 
Playboy Model a open cer oT ne fe CATCH A REWNG STAR Canto, Ep, 
folate miatsmUlalieler= experience of CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass Ave, 


“New Feature 
Days” 






. Open mike night. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Show.” 


celebrating one of the most talked- [[BeeqeMeamedhews 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY ey Boston. At 


o] oXoU] mm olavonrove] cel ola Irom-> call oy ela | 2820p. 0.) azar, onatan 










APPEARING : NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. A 845 pum, 
Wed., Sept. 5- Sun., Sept. 9 in America Kole lehy : OKs COMEDY STOP. AT puca’s, 






ROBERT MAPPLETHORPE: Fagan A830 pn Vi arn, Bt 


THE PERFECT MOMENT N80 pm On Gn at, Cot 


SOUTH SHORE MUSIC CIRCUS, Cohasset. At 4 

and 7:30 p.m., Jay Leno. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, 
Trilling. 


Saturday, September 8 — 
10 PM to 2AM So ry gp ses 


The ICA | CATCH A RISING SAR, Cab A830 pm, 


night. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
955 Boylston Street cen igh wth By Main. 
Boston, MA | TUESDAY 


STEVIE D’S, Middleton. Call for information. 
| See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
6s. 
BURLINGTON MARRIOTT (229-6565), Diamond 
TICKETS: Lounge, Ri. 128 and 3A, Burlington. Call for infor- 


SHOWTIMES 
1,5,6,9,12 
MONDAY AMATEUR DANCE CONTEST 
NITE $500°° ist prize 
More Details call Chris 331-9145 
TUESDAY NITE 51 0]0) CASH 
HOT LEGS CONTEST! aissm)-1)4= 


GUYS you are the JUDGES! 
* Contestants judge from waist down only 
2 PRIVATE BACHELOR PARTY 
ROOMS AVAILABLE 
7 Stages - 2 Showers 


Dance Cage « Pool Table « Game Room $20 by mail, $25 at the door CATCH AISNG STAR, Cnt. 809m, 
Free Buffet 12-6 pm « Food Served Nightly if Ca cielaomenvelilelel(a COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 















“D.J. Hazard Show.” 
BLUE STAR LOUNGE (233-8027), 1639 
Call for information. 


b6 Th @le)6)e) (= loNerolaliolerilale im hal-mi G9 Wel poe lg cabling 
° AN Vs Oleh hj aleh’,"22) @ y J NICK’S COMEDY STOP, yey At 8:45 p.m., 
b fo)U| aol at=|alelsm col-ja) 266- 7 be groghwaheomteneicanes 
phen No re lsle-Ma-tt- 1a ielilelaMeli-icela g| y recommenaec WEDNESDAY | 


Vil da ls le) |(oM ©le)loM Bi-lalet-i¢ 
Over 130 SOLID GOLD DANCERS 


ihe che a one eal 


CATCH A RISNG STAR, Carri, At 8:30 p.m., 
fav menage Mike Moto, Don 
CHEEKS (290-5600), eee seen Wliase Vad 
exit 27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. Cail for information. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Cail for informa- 


tion. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Jackie Fiynn. 











318 CHALKSTONE AVENUE 
Fo =J-Ye)"] 18) 4 asd 
, (401) 331-9145 
* EXIT 23 OFF ROUTE 95 SOUTH 





AUGUST 31, 1990 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Call for informa- 


tion. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Anthony Clark 
Show.” 





THURSDAY 
can Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


CATCH ARISING STAR, a At 8:30 p.m., 
Jeff Dunham, Mike Moto, Don White: 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., Guilty 
Children. See for Fri. 


COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Mike McDonald, the “J.J. Wright Show." 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., John Ferrentino, Jackie Flynn. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Call for informa- 


tion. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. Call for information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, Saugus. 
Call for information. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Bill King, Brian 
Kiley. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Kevin Flynn Show.” 


FRIDAY 
Se te previo Fey Songs tr phone mbore 
CANTARES, Canaria At 8 p.m., Guilty Children. 
See listing for previous 
GABA DN COMEDY MAVEREILL, Haver Call for 


information. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Jeff Dunham, Mike Moto, Don White. 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 3 p.m., Guilty 
Children. See listing for Fr. 

COMEDY CABARET, Framingham. At 9 p.m., 


dim Lauletta, Greg Fitzsimmons. 
COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 
Tuxedos Improv Company with Jim DiPaolo, 


Stephen Bjork. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
9:30 p.m., John Ferrentino, Jackie Flynn. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Call for informa- 


tion. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 


Framingham. Call for 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, Saugus. 
Callt for information. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Bill King, Brian 


Kiley. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Mike Donovan, 
Jonathan Groff, Louie C.K. 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 


491-6084. 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 


SUNDAY 
SINGLES DANCE begins at 7 p.m. at the Holiday 
inn Crowne Plaza, Rte. 9, Natick. Admission $5; 
call (508) 485-7113. . 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
— Admission $2, $1 for students; call 495- 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 


begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Dedham Hilton, exit 14 off Rte. 128, 
Dedham. Admission $5; call 579-2315. 


MONDAY 


Royal 

8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St, Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission $4.50; 
call 643-3726. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm Ave, Brighton. 
Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PAR- 
TIES begin at 8 p.m. at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus 
(admission $5, free before 10 p.m.) and at the 
Sheraton Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, Framingham (admis- 
sion $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.). Call 579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Fayville Village Hall, Central and Grove Sts., 

Admission $3; call (508) 872-4110. 
“DANCE " dancing in a smoke- and 
alcohol-free environment, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 








First reg ae Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 


THURSDAY 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 
on Ave., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 354- 
1340. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
= me at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 404 

Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 491- 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., Salem. 
Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 

SINGLES DANCE begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Mariborough Holiday Inn, Rtes. 495 and 20, 

Admission $5; call (508) 485-7113. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at Vincent's at Lombardo's, exit SA 
off Rte. 128, Randolph. Admission $7, $5 before 9 
p.m.; call 579-2315. 


FRIDAY 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
tonight at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 
Mt. Aubum St., Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for pre- 


vious Fri. 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE. See iist- 

ing for previous Fri 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY. 
See listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL concludes 
this week. Bill T. Jones/Amie Zane & Co. perform 
tonight at 8 p.m. and tomorrow at 2 and 8:30 p.m. 
Liz Lerman/Dance Exchange performs tonight and 
tomorrow at 6 p.m. Jacob's Pillow is located off Rte. 
20, Becket. Tickets $15-$28; call (413) 243-0745. 


SATURDAY 
JACOR'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Fi. 





THURSDAY 

BOLSHO! BALLET, under the artistic direction of 
Yuri , performs tonight through 
Thurs. the 13th at the Wang Center for the 
Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., Boston. 
Performances tonight and tomorrow begin at 8 p.m. 
and feature Prokofiev's /van the Terrible, chore- 
ographed by Grigorovich. Tickets $40-$75; call 931- 
2000. 


FRIDAY 

MARCUS SCHULKIND DANCE COMPANY per- 
forms tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. and Sun. the 
9th at 3 p.m. Program includes works by Schulkind 
and guest Jeanine During, Susan 
Rose, and Whitley Setrakian. Performances take 
place at the Boston Conservatory Theater, 31 
Hemenway St., Boston. Tickets $12, $10 for seniors 
and students; call 536-2962. 

BOLSHOI BALLET. See listing for Thurs, 


vents 


Tum to the Aid and Action listings in the Urban Eye 


BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALKING 
TOURS. For a tour of the Freedom Trail, meet 
Mon.-Sat. at 10 a.m. or Sun. at 2 p.m. at the 
Samuel Adams statue in front of Faneuil Hall on 
Reg ares ruth bapa angen ane 

230 p.m., Sat. at 10 a.m., or Sun. at 2 p.m. 


Kendall Square, Cambridge for “Unabridged 
Cantabridge,” a five-hour tour of Cambridge. 
Admission to each tour $6, $4 for children; call 367- 
2345. 


class at 10:30 a.m. at 125 Walnut St, Watertown. 
Free; call 926-3450. 

TOUR OF THE GRANARY BURIAL GROUNDS, 
Tremont St., Boston, is presented by the Boston 
Park Rangers today and Wed. at 1 p.m. Free; call 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. Se isting for 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALKING 
TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


CIRCUS SMIRKUS, featuring performers from the 


Moscow Circus School, presents shows today at 4 
and 7 p.m. and tomorrow at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at 
the Children's Museum in Dartmouth, 276 Gulf Rd., 






So. Dartmouth. Tikcets $7; call (508) 993-3361. 
SPINDLES AUTO CLUB sponsors its annual car 
show and swap meet at 9 a.m. at the Marshfield 
Fairgrounds, Rtes. 139 and 3A, Marshfield. 
Admission $3, free for children; call 472-3572. 

POLO MATCHES begin today and tomorrow at 3 
p.m. at the Myopia Polo Grounds, Rte. 1A, 






















sponsors the “Second Annual Chai Ball” at 8 p.m. 
at the Roxy, 279 Tremont St., Boston. Admission 
$15, $12 in advance, $10 for members; call 859- 

















ree _agsippepab re artes bet Tonight Saturday 
ecevon BY san PRESENTS WALKING 
TOURS. See listing for Two Shows 8:30 & 10:30 


KEVIN KNOX 
JAY MOHR 








mM 
WALKING TOURS OF JOHN F. KENNEDY'S 
BIRTHPLACE and the surrounding 


BILLY MARTIN 












os roy tapaynactrsagacayn yor bd 

Mn. at 7 , 5 7937. 

TOUR BOSTON COMMON with the Boston Park BILLY MARTIN JAY MOHR 

Fw ol 228 mens ehepagt dans One Show 9:00 pm & Guests 

BOSTON TBs PRESENTS WALKING ina a — 

POLO MATCHES. See listing for Sun. Chen: nse Seer <r 
ESDA For Reservations and Information 

hik-eer Ee nei 424-6995 835 Beacon St. « Boston FRAP ASTER, aN .0sTan, 

the Advertising Club of Greater Boston, begins at 6 























p.m. at Turner Fisheries, Westin Hotel, Copley 
Place, 10 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262- 
1100. 

BOSTON BY og PRESENTS WALKING 


NICKEL NIGHT AT NICK'S! 


TOURS. See listing for 
WALKING TOURS OF JOHN F. KENNEDY'S 
BIRTHPLACE. See listing for Mon. 
TOUR BOSTON COMMON. for ; 
-aaniaeanechencant EVERY TUESDAY IN 
WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER ALL SEATS TO 


CENTERPOINT CENTER FOR JEWISH ADULTS 
a barbeque at 6 p.m. at 1120 Beacon St, 
G-1, Brookline. Admission $10, $7 for mem- 


bers; call 566-5946. 
“1990 CANDIDATES FORUM,” sponsored by the 


Site @ mise] 149) aye) 
IN BOSTON ONLY... 


(617) 482 - 0930 


forum features —_ —— 
Ml 


PARTY SERVICES. 


ST BE Zi YEARS OF AGE * POSILIVE ID REQUIRED 






Park, East Cambridge. Free; call 577-1400. 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 8:30 p.m. 
(weather permitting) on the fifth floor of the College 





BOSTON'S 








of Liberal Arts, 725 Comm Ave, Boston University, # 1 
Stren Sor | | q!OU"SRE BY see 

Vow raughteloscopes Fees eal'353260" "| | the AFTER HOURS Classifieds COMEDY CLUB 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALKING __ in the Boston Phoenix. ' a 




















TOURS. See listing for Fri. 
TOUR OF THE GRANARY BURIAL GROUNDS. 
See listing for Sat. 


THURSDAY 
FAMILY YAMAHA MUSIC SCHOOL hosts their 


Friday, August 31 at 8, 10 & 11:30pm 


THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW! 
WITH CHANCE LANGTON 


“Fall Dpen House’ at 5:30 p.m. at 8 Alton Pl., AND FRED GREENLEE 
ery ota HE WALKING Saturday, September 1 at 8, 10, and 11:30 pm 
TOURS. See listing for Fri THE DON GAVIN SHOW! 
eaten tdhnnp mann gnome aaron WITH SWEEIVEY & GREENLEE 


“1990 CANDIDATES FORUM.” See listing for 


Wed. Sunday, 


THE KEVIN KNOX SHOW! 


September 2 at 9pm 


FRIDAY 
Suntan UOWdNT ates oan ents ponard Monday, September 3 at 8:30 pm 
tomorrow at 10 am. at the Topsfield Fairgrounds, OPEN MIKE NIGHT! 
prov fea S50 per luesday, September 4 at 8:30 pm 


vehicle; bog for a bidder's pass for two. Call (800) 
pr ae a Se etre aide {a abel Special guest 

Sc Waienoun Fes on S20 S400 aa) 31 - SEPT 2 DOM IRRERA! 

Wor atthe Crossroads at pina the New George rk 
MacDonald 


rs Hall, 225 ——s St, Pm a Square, 
Boston. Tickets $5-$8.50; call 
BOSTON BY FOOT pRESENTS. WALKING 
penal a a 
SEPT 3-9 


Jeff Dunham 


Every Mon. & Tues. at 8:30 
Comedy Showcase 


| RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


NO JOKE. 


Phoenix Classifieds work. We have the most 
‘eit lei arts-related classified section in 
ston ; 


THE PAUL D'ANGELO SHOW 















FRIDAY 
2ND ANNUAL “SOBER IN THE SUN” ALCOHOL- 
DRUG-FREE WEEKEND and 


Seana: an Luby, Chuck & Mud, and more. 


bona reheat ny Lead 

IST ANNUAL BOURNE SCALLOP FESTIVAL” 
dap eae en, Sak ht eae Peed 
served daily until 8 p.m. The festival takes place at 
Buzzards Bay Park, Rte. 28, Bourne. Features chil- 
dren's activities on Sat. and continuous live enter- 
tainment throughout the festival. Admission is free; 














call (508) 759-3122. 
SATURDAY To place your ad, ay the coupon in this week's 
2ND ANNUAL “SOBER IN THE SUN” ALCOHOL- issue or Call: 
AND DRUG-FREE WEEKEND. See listing for Fri. 
“21ST ANNUAL BOURNE SCALLOP | Pheanix cesses | Pheanix cesses eos 







FESTIVAL.”See listing for Fri. 


26/- 1294 cll cn 


SUNDAY 
2ND ANNUAL “SOBER IN THE SUN” ALCOHOL- 
Continued én page 30 
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MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 
R / \ / { / j? i] 


Willow Jazz Club 


idway. Ball Sq.. Som. 62 
micert Line 421-9333 


JOSHUA: ete, 





The Yusef Shareef Quartet 





Persona—Simon Templar 
coming; (9/9) Mare Ribot—(9/1 
Joe Morris—(9/14) John Hicks—(9/23) 
Gunter Hampel Galaxie Dream Band 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 
FREE NOON-TIME CONCERTS at First Parish on 
ngh ong chap reat 2 Ao 
















de 
~SCULLERS 


Surte /nhass Pike & Storrow Drive 











Jay Brandford Septet 
Lisa Thorson and Friends 
Ken Schaphorst Big Band 


performs 
music of Clerambault, Franck, and Bach at 12:15 
p.m. at King’s Chapel, junct. of School and Tremont 
St, Boston. Admission by donation; call 227-2155. 


POPULAR, EITC. 


FRIDAY 
1990 TANGLEWOOD JAZZ FESTIVAL begins at 8 
p.m. at Tanglewood, West St., Lenox. Tonight's con- 
cert features a Charles 















verrow w 


- 3 





= . . “peng - 1 
LOU SILVESTRI 








0 ae Cape Cod Meiody Tent, West Main St. 
tues. sept. 4 po A pra Ll 
MID-LIFE CRISIS p.m. at Town Hall Auditorium, 
JAZZ BAND Ae 
8pc. Jazz & Swing Orchestra VOCALIST MILI BERMEJO is accompanied 
P ER CASI patoeg onan 2 rhea on ahag 
At the Falcone Piano with his Trlo NIKE MUGARY perenne at 8 pum. at he South 
fri. & sat., 7&8 Shore Music Circus, Sohier St., off Rte. 3A, 
BOB TO Cohasset. Tickets $35; call 383-9850. 
Blues, Jazz and RO as SATURDAY | 
1990 TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL continues 
Kkkkkkkkkkkrk today at West St, Lenox. At 4 p.m. 






wk SEPT. 14-OCT.14 
7 FALL FESTIVAL OF STARS! 






Harry Connick Jr. and Anita O'Day. Tickets $12- 
$30; call 931-2000. 









* sept. 14 & 15 * ANNE MURRAY performs at 8 p.m. at the Cape 
* GARY BURTON x Ons es Tet, West Main St, Hyannis. Thats 


Dave Brubeck 
Quartet 


in the Charles Hotel Ballroom 


Sunday, September 16 


at 7:00 & 9:30pm ¢ Tickets $19.50 





AND FRIENDS 


oct. 4 * 
* REBECCA PARRIS x 
KKK KKkkkkkkhk k 


if wwberre . ketron e Bostix 
Phone Charges at Concertix 876-7777 


ACTORS/ACTRESSES — 


lf you're lookiing for auditions, classes, workshops, 


or rehearsal space, check the Boston Phoenix 
Music and The Arts section in the 
Phoenix Classifieds section. 
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COWBO’ - 
Great Woods Center for the Performing 
Mansfield. Tickets $19 and $21; call (508) 339- 


2333. 
FOLKSINGER JAMIE DELMAN. See listing for 
Mon. 


the Great Woods Center for the Performing Arts, 
Manat’. Tickets $19 and $24; call (508) $96 


PIANIST/VOCALIST PAUL BROADNAX, accom- MONDAY 
panied by Peter Kontrimas on bass, performs at2 | STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry readings 
p.m. at the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston St, by Jan Luby and Tim Mason, with musical-guest 
Chestnut ; Call Monk Wilson, at 8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, Green 
Street Grill, 280 Green St., Central Square, 
\4 Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0845. 
“2ND ANNUAL JAZZ FESTIVAL” 


DeCORDOVA 
begins at 3 p.m. at the DeCordova Museum 
Lincoin. Performers 


; - THURSDA 
4718. SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
LANGSTON HUGHES are read by members of the 
Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. at the Atrium 
in the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. 


Free; call 423-2966. 

“HEART OF THE FUTURE: POETRY INVEN- 

TIONS OF JUDY KATZ-LEVINE AND PETER 

PAYACK” begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Central 
Branch Library, 45 Peari St., Cambridge. 


Square 
Transportation Building, 8 Park Plaza, Free; call 498-9081 


FRIDAY 
POETS CAROL BURNS, PAUL MARION, AND 
MELONE read from their works at 8 
.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
Park, Newtonville. Reception follows. Admission $3; 
call 964-3424. 


Z 
i 
E 
i 
e 
3 
4 


the Tuvan Republic. Concert begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
Smith Baker Center, St, Lowell. 





279 Tremont St, Boston. Tickets $19.50; call 720- Free; call 236-1700. 

3434. 

FOLKSINGER JAMIE DELMAN. See listing for WEDNESDAY 

Mon. “AT THE MOVIES” features film critics Peter 
Keough of The Boston Phoenix, Jay Carr of The 
Boston Globe, and WCVB-TV entertainment editor 

RAY CHARLES performs at 8 p.m. at the South Dixie Whatley. The three critique recent films, 

Shore Music Circus, Sohier St., off Rte. 3A, including summer blockbusters, alternative, and for- 

Cohasset. $26; call eign films. The event begins at 6 p.m. at the Rabb 

DAVE VAN RONK Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 

music at 8 p.m. at the Beal House, Rte. 106, Boston. free; call 536-5400, x336. 

Kingston. Admission $10; call 585-7557. 

“MORE MUSIC FOR LOVERS” is an organ con- \4 

cert featuring Mark Andersen at 8.p.m. atthe “RECONSTRUCTING PAUL REVERE: AN 

Museum, 80 Hesperus Ave, OVERVIEW , LIFE, AND 

Gloucester. Tickets $12, $10 in advance; call (800) | WORK” is the first in the Paul Revere 

649-1930. : Association Lecture The talk begins at 7 

SRI CHINMOY a “tree concert for world p.m. at the Old South Meeting House, 

SS oe at the Boston Opera House, | Washington and Milk Sts., Boston. Free; call 523- 










/ 
John Hiatt plays at Great Woods Friday. 
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GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, unless 
otherwise noted. in addition to the hours listed here, 


many galleries are open by appointment. 





13: 
Hiding fro’ m the Lightning Gods,” painted wood 
reliefs by Charles 


and 
CAFE FLORIAN (247-6600), 85 Newbury St., 
-_ rayon 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 
u am. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Through Aug. 31: 
“If This Is Tuesday, It Must Be Belgium,” new color 
Victoria Gewirz. 


COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 


i 


p.m. Through Sept. 8: drawings by Shennen 
Bersani. 


FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St, Boston. Tues. -Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 8 A gids Sept. 6-30: post-Impressionist 
paintings by Charles Roussel. Reception Sept. 6, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri.\10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Prints with historical, sporting, marine, archi- 
tectural, and botanical themes. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury St, 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Graphics by 
Andy Warhol, Frank Stella, Tom Wesselmann, 


NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St, Su too pm, Origa poe y 
aan noon-5 Original oll paintings 

pas it Bittar, and.Alt, and sculpture by Pierre 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Aug. 31: “Powder ®uffs,” original 


Elizabeth Tracy's Kore’s Curiosity, 


30: “Color Explosions,” works by Michael 
Blumenthal. 


VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 am.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
eat cog Devoted exclusively to contemporary 


WENMEGER GRAPHICS (ste 408e), 174 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Wed. until 
7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Aug. 31: color etch- 
ings by Gail Packer; etchings, drawings, and paint- 
ings by Helen Frank. 


BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 

— Mills Gallery (426-7700), 549 Tremont St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. Thurs. until 7 p.m. 
Sept. 7-Oct. 6: “Our Fathers,” a group multi-media 
exhibition about fathers, curated and organized 
the Cerise group. 4; 


abstractionist Dean Johnson; also, Warhol 
— portraits by Steve Kaufman and Adam 


HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536-8610), 566 


Through Sept. 21: paintings by Femando Rogers, 
a by Ife Franklin, and photographs by 


SOUTH STREET 
AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.6 p.m. Sept. 4-29: pas- 
tels from the shores of Northem Califomia by John 
B. Stockwell. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30 p.m. Sept. 4-29: 
“Destiny's Gauntlet,” assembled paintings by Maria 
KIMBALL BOURGAULT GALLERY 
100 South St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. ra mewn 
Sept. 5-Nov. 5: prints by Leah De Prizio. 





ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITYPLACE (227- 
2787), State Transportation Bidg., 10 Park Plaza, 


— Gallery at CityPlace. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Sept. 4-Oct. 18: “Jewelries/Epiphanies,” contempo- 
Se ee 


p.m. 
— Atrium, on the second floor. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m. 
-6 p.m. Through Aug. 31: “Focus on Options,” win- 
ning entries from the transportation options 
photography competition. Sept. 4-Oct. 18: 
“images of the Midtown Cultural District,” color pho- 
tographs by A. Samuel Laundon. Reception Sept. 


6, 5-8 p.m. 
GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), at 


mental sculpture by 
NICOLE C. GALLERY (695-9088), 745 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Tues.-Fri, 10 am.-5 p.m., Sat., 11-4 
p.m. Sept. 4-28: “Plein Air Paintings," works by 
Susan DeMichile, and other works by gallery artists. 


CAMBRIDGE /SOMERVILLE 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), 


— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. Auburn St. 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. until 1 p.m. 
Through Sept. 6: work by Summer Art Camp stu- 
dents, ages 7 to 11. 

INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 823 Main 
St, Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Thurs., Fri., 4 
p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 p.m.-2 a.m. Through Aug. 31: 
“Journey on Film,” photographs by Lisa Blake. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Through Aug. 31: graphics from the gallery 
collection, including works by Roy Lichtenstein, 
Paulemile Pissarro, Marc Chagall, and others. 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church, 
60 Highiand St., West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. = me paintings and sculpture by 
Michael B. Wilson. 


FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 Harvard St, 


Long. Sept. 6, 6-8 p.m. 
THE GRILLE AT 1700 (277-3400), 1700 Beacon 
St, Brookline, Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri., 
Sat. until 11 p.m, Through Aug. 31: monoprints by 
Carla Golembe. 


HAUTE RAGE, LTD. (733-2883), 238 Washington 
St, Brookline. Fri.-Tues. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed.-Thurs. 
until 6:30 p.m. Through Aug. 31: oil, acrylic, and 
watercolor paintings by Jane Caminos. 








SECTION 


ART LISTINGS 





NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St, Newton Comer. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 


NOBLE HOUSE (232-9580), 1306 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight, Fri 

Sat. until 1 a.m., Sun. ee Through Aug. 
31: 

ORIGINS GALLERY © OF F TRIBAL ARTS (277- 
0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Aug. 31: “A Treasure Trove from India,” 


j 


silk clothing, silver and beaded jewelry, and tradi- 


PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Works by women artists and artisans. Through Aug. 
31: oil paintings by Pauline Brown. 

SHELL GALLERY (244-7018), 77 Union St., 


SUBURBS: NORTH 

BRUSH ART GALLERY (508-459-7819), Market 

Mills, Lowell National Historical Park Visitor Center, 

Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 9: 

“By Her Hands: Women’s Traditional Needlework.” 

GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky Neck 

Ave., East Gloucester. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Photographic 


HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 

Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
watercolors, oils, and paintings by 

Howard Kline. 

JONES & VAN ZANDT GALLERY (508-546-3743), 

47 South Rd., Bearskin Neck, Rockport. Mon.- 

Thurs. 11 am.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m., 

Sun. noon-9 p.m. Through Aug. 31: works by New 

England artists, including paintings, original prints, 

and works in ceramic and wood. 

SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), 

Ast Assn., 65 Water St, 
Daily 1-5 p.m. Through Sept. 6: works by Mischka 
O'Connor. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999-0751), 400 
Slocum Rd., 3rd floor, N. Dartmouth. Mon. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. and-7-9 p.m., Tues.-Thurs. noon-4 p.m. 
Through Sept. 7: “Once Upon a Time,” drawings, 
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DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), Helen 
Bumpus Gallery, St. George St, Duxbury. Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 24: paintings and prints by Teri Malo. 
58 SPRING STREET (508-996-9768), New 
Bedford. Daily noon-6 p.m. Through Sept. 9: “A 
Public Hanging (of 26 Artists),” a mixed-media exhi- 


_ Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-4 p.m., 
Sat. until 1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 


— Bancroft invitational Gallery. Through Sept. 1: a 
retrospective of tandscape and nature photographs 
by Jeremy Bamard. 


— Dillon Gallery. Through Sept. 1: works by gallery 
artists examining the self-portrait. 


SUBURBS: WEST 
ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 564 
St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 


Lexington. 
am.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 6 p.m. Through Aug. 
31: prints by 12 artists from New England and 
Israel. 


CAPE COD /PROVINCETOWN 
LONG POINT GALLERY og 1795), 492 
Commercial St. : 


Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 11 am.-4 
p.m., 7-10 p.m. Through Sept. 9: new paintings by 
Tabitha Vevers; “into the Yonder," recent mixed- 
media assemblages by Raymond Keyton. 
PROVINCETOWN GROUP GALLERY (508-487- 
0275), 286 Bradford St., Provincetown. Daily 11 
a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 8 p.m. Through Sept. 
15: group exhibition. 

RISING TIDE GALLERY (508-487-4037), 494 
Commercial St, Provincetown. Daily noon-5 p.m., 
7-10 p.m. Through Sept. 1: works by Sidney 
Hurwitz and David Shainberg. Sept. 2-15: recent 
works by gallery members. Reception Sept. 2, 6-8 
p.m. 

UNIVERSAL FINE OBJECTS (508-487-4424), 424 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily noon-4 p.m., 
7-11 p.m. Through Sept. 13: works by Dyan Rey. 


” CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-564-7327), 17 New 


South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Sept. 5-Oct. 7: 6th Annual 
Western Massachusetts Illustrators Exhibition. 
FERRIN GALLERY AT PINCH POTTERY (413- 
586-4509), 179 Main St., Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 
10 am.-6 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Sept. 29: Self Portrait Show 
1990, a juried art exhibition. 

GROVE STREET GALLERY (508-755-7931), 100 
Grove St., Worcester. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $2. Sept. 7-30: “Self-Portrait Show 
1990,” a juried exhibit. 

MONTAGUE MILL GALLERY (413-367-9206), 
Book Mill, Greenfield Rd. and Depot St., Montague. 
Daily 10 a.m. -6 p.m. Through Sept. 23: recent 
paintings and ink prints by Inge V. Sorensen Ameer. 


OTHER 
88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through Sept. 15: “Free 


’ Flow of information,” a group exhibit focusing on 


“the relationship between the availability of informa- 
tion and the conditions of free speech.” 

VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624-3392), 
3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Sept. 27: paint- 
ings by Carol Anthony, Italo Scanga, John 
Gallagher, and Richard Merkin; sculpture by Louis 
Mueller and Michael Bigger. 

WGBH (492-2777), Atrium Gallery, 125 Western 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sept. 5-Oct. 


8: “Another World,” photographs of Mexico, East 
ana ah at ask Pome 
MUSEUMS 


A & D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$4 for seniors, $3 for children five to 12. Toy trains 
made of cardboard, coal, lead, crystal, soap, wick- 
er, and other unusual materials. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Nov. 4: “Tribute to Kojiro Tomita: Asian Art from the 
Permanent Collection,” more than 100 works from 
China, India, Tibet, Japan, Korea, and Southeast 
Asia in a tribute to the curator of the Department of 
Asiatic Art at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Sun.: at 4 p.m., Michael Siegell presents a free 
concert of Indian classical music, in conjunction 
with the current exhibit. 

BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern Point 
Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 1-4 p.m. Admission $5, 

$2.50 for children. Designed by Henry Davis 
Sleeper, Beauport has over 40 rooms and an exten- 

sive collection of American and European decora- 
tive arts. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton. Admission $2, children 
$1. Activities for families on Sat. and Sun: at 11 

a.m., nature stories are told; at 10 a.m., “Birds of 
Prey” introduces visitors to the world of owls, and 
hawks. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 


6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 
Through Sept. 22 in the Wiggin Gallery: “Bruce 


ng te 20 aay of US. Loh 


BOSTON TEA PANTY SIP AND trunGtRD c2e- 
1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12, 

Continued on page 32 
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Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Sept. 2: sixth annual 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tues.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Exhibitions of American and foreign stamps, 

post-office games, and other postal memo- 


rabilia. 

CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY (893- 
5410), 154 Moody St., Waltham. Thurs.-Sun., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in the 
Industrial Revolution. exhibits on 19th-cen- 


with interchangeable parts, the automobile 

in Waltham up to World War |, and the arrival of the 
modern electronics industry in New England. 
Highlights include an 1898 seven-seater Orient 
bicycle, a 1908 Stanley Steamer, and a steam-pow- 
ered fire engine used in the Great Boston Fire of 


1872. 

CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 183, 
Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 

$1 for children. Summer estate of Daniel Chester 

French, sculptor of the Lincoln Memorial. Through 

Oct. 14: outdoor sculpture exhibit includes 58 works 


and 2 p.m., Meg Webster, Chesterwood’s "1990 
Guggenheim Museum sculptor-in-residence, pre- 
sents sculpting demonstrations. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Daily 10 am.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 
over two and seniors; $2 for one-year-olds; $1 for 
all on Fri. after 5 p.m. The museum includes a 
house, a comic-strip-making station, and 
art by local children reflecting their ideas on the 
future. “Ahead to the Past” features a depiction of a 
Jewish family in 1930s Boston. “What If You 
Couldn't . . . ?” is an exhibition to help children and 
others gain a better understanding of disabilities 
and people with needs. “The Kids Bridge” is 
an exhibit exploring issues of cultural and racial 
diversity. Through Aug. 31: “Summer Splash ‘90" is 
an outdoor water exhibit featuring the “Meandering 
Brook,” an interactive water resembling a 
mountain river system. Fri.: “Fitness Friday” fea- 
tures exercise and dance with Clare Dunphy at 6:30 


p.m. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DARTMOUTH (508- 
993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., South Dartmouth. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, 
$12 per family. Features an exhibition of over 50 
teddy bears from the Dorothy Preston Collection. 
Sat.-Mon.: Circus Smirkus, featuring performers 
from the Moscow Circus School. Performances 
begin Sat. and Sun. at 4 and 7 p.m. and on Mon. at 
11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Tickets $6-$7. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF PORTSMOUTH (603- 
436-3853), South Meeting House, 280 Darcy St., 
Portsmouth, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 seniors, children under 
one free. Activities for children are presented daily. 
Through Aug. 31: 28 pieces of international chil- 
dren's art from UNICEF. 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MUSEUM (508- 
987-5375), 68 Clara Barton Rd., North Oxford. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for 
children under 16, free for those under 5. The 
museum honors the achievements of Barton, 
founder of the American Red Cross. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Through Sept. 16: “L’Estampe Originale: A 
Portfolio of 19th-Century French Prints from the 
Collection of the Brooklyn Museum.” Through Sept. 
23: “Illustrated Books from the Clark Institute 
ibrary,” books from the 15th to the 20th centuries. 
Through Oct. 7: “Timber! Paintings on Wood Panels 
from the Smith College Museum of Art.” 
CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., off 
Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for children. Tours offered on 
the hour. Home of the decorator/architect Ogden 
Codman Jr. displaying architectural features of 
Georgian, Federal, Victorian, and Classical Revival 


periods. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Congress 
St., Boston. Sat.-Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 9 
p.m., Thurs. until 5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for stu- 
dents and seniors, free for children under five, half- 
price for all Fri. after 5 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. 
at 1:30 and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-ani- 
mated films presented daily. Ongoing exhibits 
include “Design a Deck,” an interactive exhibit for 
would-be architects; “Smart Machines,” a historic 
and modern overview of robots and artificial intelli- 
gence; “Four Computer Classics,” vintage comput- 
ers including the UNIVAC |, PDP-8, Cray 1, and 
IBM PC; “The Computer and the Image” features 
the latest in eg graphics and design. 
Interactive exhibits allow visitors to create computer 
animation, simulate plane flight, and design a car. 
“The Walk-Through Computer” is a giant, interac- 
tive, two-story working model of a computer 50 
times its actual size. 

CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St., 
Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibits on 
the native American cranberry, including harvesting 
techniques. Wed.: at 7 p.m., New Yankee Rhythm 


Kings present a free concert of Dixieland jazz 
music, 


CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669-6144), 192 
Orange St., Manchester, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. 
indudes American and European paintings; sculp- 


the Currier. 

CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM (508) 462-2681, 98 
High St., Newburyport. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $3. A 21-room, early-19th-century 
Federalist house. Through Sept. 1: “Made with 
Love, to Be Loved: Folk Dolls,” handmade dolls 
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30 p.m. 
DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264-4200), 177 
Main St., Acton. 
Admission to one museum $5, $8 admission to both 
museums. 


— Children’s Discovery Museum. Tues.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. The museum is closed from Sept. 4 
to Sept. 18. Nine hands-on “discovery rooms” are 
located in the 3-story, 100-year-old Victorian House. 
Features interactive displays, including dinosaur 
exhibits; a floor to ceiling “bubble hoop” and other 
water exhibits; a room filled with explorations of the 
insides of ordinary things; a Safari Room; a Beach 
Space; and an exhibit exploring sticky objects. 

— Science Discovery Museum. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.- 


~ 4:30 p.m., Wed. until 6 p.m. Focuses on experimen- 


tal activities, i testing rocks and minerals, 
exploring weather, exercises in the Inventor's 
Workshop, testing of physical phenomena in the 
Science Circus. Also includes a Light and Color 
Room, a giant Mist Tornado, and more. “Whisper 
Dishes” is a new, outdoor exhibit, featuring two 
large parabolic radar dishes which bounce sound 
from one dish to another located 100 feet away. 
EDAVILLE RAILROAD (508-866-4526), Rte. 58, 
South Carver. Mon.-Fri. 4-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-9 
p.m. Admission $9.50, $6.50 for children. Antique 
Steam-engine train rides, petting zoo, carousel 
rides. 


ESSEX Salem. 

— Essex Institute Museum and Neighborhood 
(508-744-3390), 132 Essex St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children 
six to 16. Gardens, historic houses dating back to 
1684, and a research library. Museum features sil- 
ver, glass and ceramics, portraits and landscape 
paintings, and dolls and toys. Also includes the 
Gardner-Pingree House, a restored 1804 Federal 
townhouse designed by Samuel Mcintire (open 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). Through Nov. 12: “Our 
Lives, Our History: Remembering the 20th Century,” 
artifacts focusing on Essex County and its impact 
on national events. 

— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 744-2231, 
318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 16. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Sept. 9: Fifty-Fifth Regional Show, featur- 
ing over 200 works by local artists and 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St, Brookline. 
Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours 
through the home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 

FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-9028), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Holiday shop open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students, 
$1 for children. Collections of 19th-century art and 
historical items. This season the museum focuses 
on American Indian art. 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students, seniors, and chil- 
dren. The museum is devoted primarily to 19th- and 
20th-century American art, with collections of con- 
temporary crafts. “New England Around Us’ is a 
new exhibit the environment’s impact on 
artists. Through Aug. 31: “Motif and Meaning: 
Classicism in America,” decorative arts and sculp- 
ture. Through Sept. 23: “Henry Schwartz: A 
Symphony of Art,” a museum-wide retrospective 
exhibition of Schwartz's work. 

GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877-7630), 
Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Admission $4, children and seniors $3. Free 
guided walks Tues. and Fri. at 10 am. A 45-acre 
sanctuary featuring the largest landscaped collec- 
tion of wildflowers in the Northeast. 

GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, 
Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for children. Free 
guided tours begins Tues. and Fri. at 10 a.m. 
Mansion with American, European, and Asian 
antiques. Through Nov. 15:‘decorative objects 
brought to America from-China during the Federal 


period. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 

Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children six 

to 12. Re-creation of a medieval castle housing an 

ene ores 
Also includes an exhibit on 

peer ysis nm 

HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SANDWICH (508- 

888-3300), Pine and Grove Sts. (off Rte. 130), 


and 2 p.m., Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Sept. 
2: “The Arsenal of Old Africa,” traditional weapons 
and body defenses from the African continent. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Fri. 10 a.m.-7 


video, 
screens daily at 10:45 a.m. and noon and 1:15, 
2:30, 3:45, and 5:30 p.m. Sun.: at 2 p.m., Elsa 
Dorfman 


Massachusetts Audubon Society, 789 Main St., 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of trails 
and the former home of author Thornton W. 
Burgess. “Northeastem Habitat Exhibit” allows visi- 
tors to observe deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and 
other animals. 
LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HERITAGE 


— Alex Demas presents “Tunes and Tales a 90- 
minute performance about the history of Lowell and 
the mill era, at 10:30 a.m. on Tues., Wed., and 


Tour,” “Mill and Trolley Tour,” “Knapsack Tour,” 
“Pawtucket Canal Tour,” “Art for Your Sake,” 
“Legends of Lowell,” and other tours. Reservations 


are required. 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Wed. also 6- 
9 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, free for stu- 
dents. The permanent collection includes a hologra- 
phy exhibit and American, European, and Far 
Eastern art. Through Aug. 31: “The Cutting Edge,” 
original Cibachrome and black-and-white pho- 
tographs by Antoni Janusz. 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass Ave, North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors. Guided 
tours begin at 10:20 am, 1, and 3 p.m. on Tues.- 
Fri.; 1:30 and 3 p.m. on Sat. ‘and Sun. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 when the 
West Wing only is open, $5 for seniors and stu- 
dents, $3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. Introductory 
walks through all collections begin Tues.-Fri. at 
10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. and Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 
p.m.; “Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” begin 
Tues.-Fri. at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walk” begins Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. 
Spanish-language tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the 
first Sat. of the month. Call x368 for information 
about adult group tours, x310 for information about 
youth group tours, or x302 for information about 
tours for disabled and visually-impaired visitors 
(TTY/TDD 267-9703). 
— Through Sept. 15: Be ate the Hidden 
Museum: Riches from " is a museum- 
wide show exploring po and conservation 
and quality and authenticity of objects 
— C. Brown Gallery. Trees Boo, Dec. 9: “The Levy- 
Franks Family Colonial Portraits,” paintings depict- 
ing prominent members of early-18th-century New 
York. 


— Carter Gallery. Through Dec. 9: nine major works 
by Morris Louis (1912-1962), a pioneer of stained 
painting, in which artists pour thinned paint onto 
unsized canvases. 
— Foster Gallery. Through Oct. 28: “Figuring the 
Body,” an exhibition exploring differing perceptions 
of the human body, inspired by recent 
Congressional calls for censorship of Robert 
's photographs (currently on exhibition 
at the ICA). Includes works of Gregory Gillespie, 
Sara Charlesworth, Willem de Kooning, Jasper 
Johns, and others. 
— Trustman Galleries. Through Oct. 7: “Graphic Art 
of the Barnyard,” prints, drawings, and photographs 


MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861- 
6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 


of the war'as seen through the eyes of New 
Englanders of the period. Through Sept. 2: 
“Curator's Choice” features furniture, silver, mili- 
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£30 pa “A Planes Called Home” dhows PAL a 1 
am., 3:30, 7; Sat-Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 
p.m. (with an additional show Sat. at 11:30 a.m.). 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, 50¢ for seniors and students. 


0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $3 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A 
film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. at 2 
p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot half-scale model 
of a whaling mw gh spe gh ee 
Bradford, Gifford, and Russell. Through 


“The Tran © Now Badr? 150 Yours of Radvoad 


History”; “Whaleboats.” 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 

Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9.a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $7, 
$6 for students and seniors, $3.50 for children. 
Includes “Rivers of the Americas,” with animals 
from the Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; the 
Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with 


.a green moray eel and a nurse shark; and the ecol- 


ogy-oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the 
Problem, the Plan.” “Secret Spaces, Darkened 
Places” features creatures of the tropical rainforest. 
Daily dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard the 


Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508-452-4207), 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children 
over 12 and seniors. Includes commissioned pieces 
by New England quilt artists and antique quilts. 
Through Sept. 9: “Made in Japan: The American 
Influence on Japanese Quilts,” curated by Kei 
Kobayashi, author of The Encyclopedia of 
American Patchwork Quilti 


NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER (508-791- 
9211), 222 Harrington Way, Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$3.50 for students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and other animals, 


and astronomy. 

NEWPORT ART MUSEUM (401-847-0179), 76 
Bellevue Ave., Newport; Ri. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students, 
free for children under 18. Through Sept. 2: 
“Collected Treasures,” works from public collections 


in Newport County. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413-298-4239), 
Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $1 for children six to 16, free for chil- 
dren under 6. A historic 18th-century house, located 
in Stockbridge, where Rockwell lived for the last 25 
years of his life. The permanent collection includes 
the world’s largest collections of original art by 
Rockwell. Presented in rotating exhibits, with The 
Four Freedoms and Home for Christmas perma- 


nently on view. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for students and 
seniors. An 18th-century Puritan meeting house 
with historical exhibits. mse “In er and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House 

OLD STATE HOUSE/THE 

(720-3290), 206 Washington St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. 
Revolutionary War artifacts, prints, wood 
carvings, and ship models. Through Aug. 31: “Olid 
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Boston in Early Photographs, 1850-1918." 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$12, $6 for children six to 15, free for children under 
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for children six to 16, $10 per family. Tours given at 
2 p.m. daily. The Oriental Garden has re-opened for 
the summer. The museum features a collection of 


Decoys, 1840-1940." Thurs: at 11 am., “George 
Morris and the Case of the Missing Mushroom” is a 
lecture in which mycologist Rod Tulloss explains 
the strange turn of events leading him to the muse- 
pete hong bsp bops rte. jo 
ous death of a drifter found on an abandoned rail- 


road. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 

Plymouth. Open daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $8, 

pci ome hein trig Pahoa tores tad 

ets (including admission to Mayflower I) available. 

Re-creation of a 17th-century Pilgrim village and 
settlement. Wed.:The Festival of Sails 
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1846-1849; the 18th-century home of ast 
ee a and the 19th- 


century India Goods Store. 
SHELBURNE MUSEUM (802-985-3344), Rte. 7, 
Shelbume, VT. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, 


textile exhibits. A new exhibition features 194 
Currier & Ives lithographs from the collection of 
Rush Taggart. Includes 37 period houses and his- 
toric buildings on 45 landscaped acres. 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND (787- 
7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Thurs. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for children 
over five, free for seniors. Interactive videos, large- 
screen TV, vintage rowing machines, video library, 


and : 

SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS ASSO- 
CIATION, Springfield. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum (413) 723- 
3080, State and Chestnut Sts. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. Open Fri., Sat., and 
Mon. from noon to 5 p.m. Housed in a neo- 
Georgian structure built in 1927, the museum fea- 
tures permanent exhibits of a craftsman's gallery 
and four period rooms. Through Dec. 31: 
“Springfield Furniture: A Large and Rich Assortment 
of Furniture.” 

— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts (413) 732-6092, 
220 State St. Wed. and Fri-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. 
Includes. Impressionist, Expressionist, and early 
modern-European paintings, rpek sa of contempo- 


rary galleries of 

STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$8, $7 for seniors, $4 for youths 16 and under. 
Orientation tours begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 a.m., and 
2 p.m.; an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a 
restoration and preservation tour begins at 2 p.m.; a 
craft tour begins at 3 p.m. A 42-building, waterfront 
museum complex reflecting four centuries of social 
and architectural change. Includes eight furnished 


houses, period gardens, and exhibits. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 


p.m. 
dren six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” a 
computer-simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old lronsides.” 
Nov. 15: “Huzzah! for the Constitution!” is 
an exhibit of more than 200 pieces of maritime 
prints and memorabilia from the past 200 years. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St, Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Thurs, and on Sat. before 
1 p.m. Collections of American and European paint- 
ings and sculpture, as well as glass, silver, Wallace 
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Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $2 for students and seniors, free for children. 
The museum includes an extensive collection of 
Asian art in its Chinese, Japanese, Indian, and 


the Architects Bidg., 52 Broad St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-noon and 2 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 31: 
architectural og oo Nels aapcaalied 


photographer Steve 

BOSTON PUBLIC UBHARY (536-5400, x366), 
Sq., Boston, Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m,-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 20 in the 
Wiggin Gallery: “Play Ball,” an exhibition of pho- 


es 

CAFE FLORIAN (247-6600), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri-Sat. 
until 1 a.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Through Aug. 31: 
“it This Is Tuesday, it Must Be Belgium," new color 


Ht 


photographs by Victoria Gewirz. 

GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky Neck 
Ave., East Gloucester. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Aug. 31: limited edition gelatin silver photographic 
prints by Joseph Flack Weiler. 


HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536-8610), 566 


Through Sept. 21: paintings by Fernando Rogers, 
rg by Ife Franklin, and photographs by 


Winston Tyrance. 
INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 823 Main 
St, Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Thurs., Fri., 4 
p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 p.m.-2 am. Through Aug. 31: 
“Journey on film,” photographs by Lisa Blake. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 10 


an adult. Through Oct. 4: “Robert Mapplethorpe: 
The Perfect Moment,” a retrospective exhibition 
with over 120 works of Mapplethorpe (1946-1989). 
The exhibition, organized by the ICA in 
Philadelphia, includes a range of photographic 
expressions from Polaroids to large-scale, multi- 
paneled pieces, focusing on the still-life, the nude, 
and the portrait. Call 266-0202 for further intorma- 
tion on the Mapplethorpe exhibit. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 


GY, i 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass Ave 


Janusz. 
ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., a See Museum Listings for 


differing perceptions 
of the human body, inspired by recent 
Congressional calls for censorship of Robert 
Mapplethorpe's photographs (currently on exhibition 
at the ICA). Includes works of Gregory Gillespie, 
Sara Charlesworth, Willem de Kooning, Jasper 
Johns, and others. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861- 
6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 
Nov. 


8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25. 75¢ tor 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Through 
Aug. 31: “Old Boston in Early Photographs, 1850- 
1918." 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER (353- 
0700), 602 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for stu- 
dents and seniors. Through Sept. 15: “The 





— Wessell Library. Mon. -Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.- 5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-10 


pee phere: 125 Western 


#3 
: 


Sept. 7, 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 28, “Mills and 
Sen agg tee Photographs by Serge 


HOOLS & 


VERSITIES 





BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn Library, 
Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2 p.m.-4 p.m. The Library houses the Roger 
W. Babson Museum, featuring memorabilia of the 
college's founder, and the Sir Isaac Newton Room, 
the original fore-parlour from Newton's London 
home. The Babson Archives contain over 1000 vol- 
umes of Newton's works. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 
LaCava Campus Center, Beaver and Forest Sts., 


George Sherman Union (353-2224), 775 Comm 
Ave. Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 28: 
“The Sporting Woman: insight From Her Past,” 


Lansbury’ 
and Penn “Straight Shooting,” origina 
manuscripts of the book by the same name by John 
Silber; an original copy of George Gershwin's Song 
Book, 


— Photographic Resource Center (353-0700), 602 
Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 


Politic,” an interactive image/text installation by 
Richard Bolton addressing the photographic repr 
sentation of human sexuality in art, popular “nee. 


and pornography. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), Laura 
Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., Haverhill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Sept. 7-Oct. 4: “Constructed Paintings and 
Monotypes," featuring works by Harry Brock. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 
— Rose Art Museum (736-4200). Tues.-Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Through Oct. 7: “Selections 
from the Permanent Collection.” 
— Rapaporte Treasure Hall, Goldfarb Library (736- 
4621). Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Wed. until 8 p.m. 
Sept. 5-27: Japanese Traditional Crafts Exhibit. 
Sept. 5: opening activitites include craft demonstra- 
tions from 3 to 6 p.m., followed by a reception and 
lecture at 6:30 p.m. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 
— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University (524- 
1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open daily 
from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species of 
plants in a 265-acre botanical garden designed by 
Frederick Law Olmstead. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway, ; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all under 18 on Sat. morning. 
Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second 
and fourth floors feature the permanent collection of 
works from Oriental, Islamic, and ancient cultures. 
The first floor houses exhibitions. Through 
Oct. 21: “The Harvest of 1830: The Barbizon 
Legacy,” featuring over 60 French, American, and 
Dutch works by artists inspired by the Barbizon 
School of po pn aoe including works by 


_ Bunting obey (e05-2212), 34 Concord Ave.; 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m,-5 p.m, Sept. 4-25: “Present 
Bunting Artists: Past Work." 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy 
St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all Sat. morning. Features 
Central and Northern European art, including late 
medieval, Renaissance, and Baroque sculpture, 
16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
Features a collection of 20th-century German 
works, 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
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I’ve Switched! 


I joined a health club a few months ago because of what I thought 
+ was a great deal. I had to wait almost an hour to use the equip- 
ment and the classes were awful. Then a friend of mine suggested I try 
Joy of Movement. They've got the best aerobic classes in town plus all the 
latest equipment. I've 
switched and I love it. 
Not all clubs are the same. 
I guess you get what you 
pay for. 





IMAGINE 
ALL OF 
BOSTON'S 
BEST 
BANDS 
APPEARING 
med) | 
ag WN 


In addition to the most 


comprehensive listings 
of Boston area bands, 


booking and 
management agencies, 
this fall's BAND GUIDE 
will include feature 
articles on the latest 
in new electronic 
musicians, how 
to get the most out 
of a studio recording 
session and fips 
on how to get a 
record deal. 


LOOK FOR THE 
BAND GUIDE 
IN NEXT WEEK'S 
BOSTON PHOENIX 






















































FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 
WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! 
COPLEY SQUARE 561 Boylston Street 536-3377 
KENMORE SQUARE 542 Commonwealth Avenue 266-6026 
CAMBRIDGE 536 Massachusetts Avenue 492-4680 
NEWTON 1220 Washington Street 364-7575 
























NEW ENGLAND'S TICKET 
TO THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT 
ON ~ SALE NOW! = 


GREAT WOODS * 
Linda Ronstadt & Aaron 
Great Neville 9/1, Peter, Paul & 
Cmatrveremiehs story 9/2 Bruce Hornsby & 
* The Range 9/7, 

Aliman Brothers 9/15, 
Billy Idol 9/22 















































The Sopa Tanglewood 
Ballet 9/6- : x 
7 » Jazz Series 


* Harry Connick Jr.9/1, * 


9/17 
* Miles Davis 9/2 


* 










x “* With cash at any 7=xatZasrem, location ** . 
Including most Good Vibrations & Record Towns, Tower Records, Newbury 
Comics Harvard Square and Burlington, Soundsmith in Brookline, West 
Coast Video in Lawrence and North Quincy, Rainbow Compact Disc Nashua 
and Manchester, N.H., Ray's Home Entertainment Providence, R.1!. and 
more. 


OR CHARGE BY PHONE 617-931-2000 
‘ ’ 
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~ Performing AVeE 


AMERICAN 


REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 4 
8 Performances only! 
The American Repertory Theatre & 
The Institute of Contemporary Art 
present 


We Keep our Victims Ready 


The only Boston area appearance by this acclaimed, 
emotionally powerful performance artist in her 
acutely personal response to a world hostile to 

women, AIDS victims and the homeless. 


Begins September 9 


NEPHEW 


by Denis Diderot 
adapted by 
Andrei Belgrader & Shelley Berc 
directed by Andrei Belgrader 


A surprisingly modern masterpiece by the great18th-century 
Enlightenment thinker, Denis Diderot. A hilarious and probing play 
full of fun, grotesque comedy, and sparkling philosophy. 


Order by phone: 547-8300 


(no added service charge) 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
Robert Brustein, Artistic Director 
64 Brattle St. - Harvard Square - Cambridge 


YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 


THEATER © Through September 4 
Gloucester Stage Co. 
Strong Man's 

Weak Child 


THEATER¢ September 6 - 29 
The Nora 

Theater Company 
Christmas On Mars 
THEATER © Sepeember 6 - 9 
Performance Place 


a Wee el. Ot -ShOn 


THEATER ¢ Ongoing 


f 
Charles Playhouse at at y our 


big break, 
see the 
Phoenix’s 
Classified 

AUDITIONS 


The Phoenix Classifieds 
GIG SECTION 
Can help you find a band. 


nudjrts CONTEMPORARY PERFORMANCE SERIES 1990-91 


Kronos Quartet 


September 14, 1990 
$16.50/S14 


Crossroads Theatre Company 
Woza Albert! 

October 19 and 20, 1990 

$14.50/$12 


The Paul Dresher Ensemble 


Pioneer 
November 30 ond December |, 1990 
$14.50/$12 


Concert Dance Company 
of Boston 
Jonvory 11 ond 12, 1991 


$14.50/S12 Charge by phone 
617-437-2247 
Mastercard and 


February 3, 1991 at 2 rm 
$14.50/S12 


Other ticket outlets 
all Ticketron locations. 
March 8 and 9, 1991 


$16.50/S14 Order early! 

Save up to 40% 
Lavra Dean Dancers with advance sale discounts, 
and Musicians now through September 7. 


April 19 and 20, 1991 
$16.50/$14 All performances take place in Northeastern 


University’s Blackman Auditorium, 360 Huntington 
Musicae Avenue, at 8'pm, unless otherwise indicated. 
May 4, 1991 Student and senior citizen discounts available. 


$14.50/$12 Celebrating the tenth anniversary of 


Northeastern University’s Division of 
Performing and Visual Arts 


BIGGER! BETTER! 


LOUDER! FASTER! 


WBCN LIGHTS THE NIGHT ON FIRE FOR YOU 
WITH THE 7th ANNUAL 


WBCN BOSTON FIREWORKS '90 


Saturday Night ¢ September 1 
9:00 PM Dorchester Bay 


SEE OUR AD IN THE NEWS SECTION FOR FULL DETAILS 


AUGUST 31, 1990 


Continued from page 33 

Prints from Forty Friends,” works donated between 
1772 and 1990 exhibited to commemorate the 
150th anniversary of the Harvard Alumni | 
Association. The exhibit includes prints by Piranesi, 
Picasso, Munch, Hopper, and Rembrandt. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on archaeob- | 
otany, ethnobotany, paleobotany, economic botany, 
and orchid taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of Glass 


| Flowers,” hand-formed glass models of more than 


800 species. The Mineralogical and Geological 
Museums feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The Museum of 
Comparative Zoology covers species from the earli- 
est fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish and rep- 
tiles alive today. Also on view are whale skeletons, 
the largest turtle shell ever found, the Harvard 
mastodon, and a 42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea reptile in 
the country. “Understanding Nature in the MCZ," an 
exhibition focusing on 19th-century ornithologist 
Alexander Wilson, includes original paintings for his 
nine-volume catalogue of birds. 

— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the Agassiz 
Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children five 
to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed the 
Birds,” an exhibition of bird feeders. i 
— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
(495-2248),.11 Divinity Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, $1 for children. North American Indian arti- 


| facts, pre-Columbian materials from Middle 
| America, ancient pottery from North and South 
| America, and objects representing the Paleolithic 


and Iron Age cultures of Europe. The Heafitz Hall of 
the North American Indian has recently reopened 


| after a decade of renovations. 
| — Pusey Library (495-2445), Harvard Yard. Mon.- 


Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 14: “Robert 
Redington Sharpe: The Life of a Theatre Designer,” 
an exhibit of drawings presented by the Harvard 
Theatre Collection. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist and 4th 
Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 7: “Going to Work: A Visual History 
of Wage-Earning Women in the 19th Century,” 


| wood engravings from the pictorial press selected 


from the Clara Goldberg Schiffer Collection. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 
GY, Cambridge. 


— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass Ave 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery houses Charles 
Lewis's color photographs, which use advanced 


techniques such as photomacrography, photomi- 


crography, interferometry, thermography, and light 
polarization. 
— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Drawings and pho- 
tographs by yacht designer George Owen and “Half 
Models in Naval Architecture and Ship Building,” 
including models, drawings, and photographs by 
ship designers from the 1840s to the 1920s. 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass Ave; Tues.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-§ p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Donation $2. “Holography: Types and Applications” 
is an ongoing exhibition with three-dimensional sci- 
entific and medical images from the Media 
Laboratory's Spatial Imaging Group. Other ongoing 
exhibitions include “Root One,” a major piece by 
Cambridge sculptor James Rodrigues, made from 
the root of a cedar tree; “Microscapes,” color pho- 
tographs by AT&T photographer Charles Lewis 
using highly advanced photographic techniques; 
“Doc Edgerton: Stopping Time,” photographs, 
instruments, and memorabilia documenting the 
later Harold Edgerton’s invention anduse of the 
strobe light. Through Sept. 2: “Richard Bertman: 
Architect and Sculptor,” drawings, sculpture, and 
architectural plans by the Boston architect. Through 
Oct. 14: “From the Ecole to Tech: Desiré 
Despradelle, His Colleagues, and Students,” an 
exhibit focusing on the influence of Ecole des 
Beaux Arts-trained architect Despradelle and of the 
students he taught at MIT. 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (508-922- 
8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. through Sept. 28: Annual Faculty Exhibition. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN (401-331- 
3511), Providence, Ai. 
— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. Through Sept. 2: “If 
Insects Could Speak,” 18th- and 19th-century 
Japanese prints. Through Sept. 16: “Tar Series,” 
by Aaron Siskind; “Genesis,” works by 
Andrzej Pawlowski; “New Art for Providence,” 


- recent acquisitions. Through Oct 7: Indonesian tex- 


tiles. Through Oct. 28: “The Ocean,” paintings by 
Fitz Hugh Lane, Winslow Homer, Maurice 
Prendergast, and others, and works in ceramics, 
metal, and scrimshaw. Through Jan. 1: “Italian 
Painting: Treasures from the Permanent 
Collection.” 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford. 

— Wessell Library. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. Fri. 8:30 a.m.- 5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 2-10 p.m. Through Sept. 4: “Enemies of the 
State,” a photo-text installation by Dennis Grady 
exploring U.S. Government/Native American rela- 
tions. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY (508-856- 
2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Sept. 4-27: paintings by Tighe Hanson. 
Reception Sept. 6, 5-7 p.m. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235-0320), 
Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 
2-5 p.m. Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sun. Through Sept. 30: “On View 1990: Work by 
Wellesley College Studio Faculty.” Reception Sept. 
7, 5-7 p.m. 

WHEATON COLLEGE, Watson Gallery (508-285- 
7722), Norton. Daily 12:30-4:30 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: abstract oil paintings by Elizabeth Tracy. Sept. 
6: opening activities feature a lecture at 7 p.m., fol- 
lowed by a reception at 8 p.m. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rie. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,” site-spe- 
cific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Sept. 16: 
“Natural Wonders,” 60 paintings, sculptures, and 
rare books by artists, naturalists, and scientists 
from the 15th century to the present. Through Oct. 
28, “Mills and Factories of New England: 
Photographs by Serge Hambourg.” Through Nov. 
25: “Robert Morris: Hearing.” 
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PLAY BY PLAY 


by Bill Marx 








Jenny Pearce and John | Fiore i in ree s Weak Child 


BEIRUT. The controversial Off Broadway 
play by Alan Bowne is described as “a 
love story set 15 minutes in the future.” 
Presented by the Provincetown Theatre 
Company/PAPA at the Provincetown Inn, 
1 Commercial Street, Provincetown (508- 
487-3466), through September 9. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Sunday. 
Tix $10. (See review in this issue.) 
BETRAYAL. Harold Pinter’s oft-revived 
look at marital infidelity traces the history 
of an affair from its explosive end to its 
tentative beginning. New Ehrlich artistic 
director Richard W. Freeman directs. At 
the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), September 6 
through October 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15; discounts for students 
and seniors. ; 
THE BLUE SWANK. This entry in the din- 
ner-theater-whodunit derby is set in 1939 
during the filming of an ill-fated 
movie. Audience members are selected 
as “extras” for the flick and may be impli- 
cated in the murder of Frederick Roland, 
the “dashing leading man.” Between acts 
of mayhem, the HooDoo Barbeque whisks 
in a buffet. At Stitches, 835 Beacon Street, 
Boston (424-6995), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 6:30 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$24 to $27 (includes buffet). 
CAFE NOIR. A dinner-theater murder 
mystery — this one described as “a 1940s 
movie come to life” (read Casablanca) — 
by-David Landau, founder of Murder To 
Go, the New York-based firm that pio- 
neered the genre. At Mystery Cafe, 738 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge (262- 
1826), indefinitely. Also at Boston Mystery 
Cafe, 290 Street, Boston (262- 
1826). Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Thursday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$26 to $32 (includes dinner). 
CATCH ME IF | FALL. The Nickerson 
Theatre South kicks off its season with the 
world premiere of Barbara Schottenfeld’s 
new musical comedy, an exploration of 
“life, love, romance, relationships, and 
commitments,” set in modern-day 
Manhattan. The piece won the 1987 
Drama League Award for a work-in- 
progress. Susan Einhorn directs. At the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), September 7 through 
October 13. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $18 to $21. 
CHRISTMAS ON MARS. Boston premiere 
of Harry Kondoleon’s unorthodox comedy 
about a strange household (consisting of a 
woman, her baby, her boyfriend, his 
friend, and her mother) “where people say 
what they mean and wrestle with the fall- 
out.” Presented by the Nora Theatre 
Company at the Theatre at the Harvard 
Union, corner of Quincy and Harvard 
Streets, Cambridge (495-4530), 
September 6 through 29. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix $12 
to $15; $10 for students and seniors. 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. This 
streamlined early farce may be the closest 
Shakespeare came to sit-com, but Ikaros 
Theatre director Kevin Cunningham wants 
to convince us the play’s also a coruscat- 
ing descent into realms of madness. The 
misconceived staging and frighteningly 
inept cast end up persuading us that the 
troupe, rather than Shakespeare's identi- 
cal twins, have more than just a few 
screws loose. Presented by the Ikaros 
Theatre at the Leland Center, Boston 
Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (629-2157), through September 8. 
Curtain.is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for students and 
seniors 
THE DANCERS. World premiere of a the- 
atre piece conceived by director/choreog- 
rapher Marla Blakey (who has toured with 
Aretha Franklin and choreographed music 
videos for, among others, Manhattan 
Transfer and David Bowie) and written by 
Leslie Parks, Kathleen McGhee-Anderson, 


and Maggie !. Monahan. A one-act play set 
in a dance studio and interweaving dance 
with narrative, the piece is intended as “an 
intimate portrait of the 1990s performer.” 
Presented by Colored Girls Productions at 
the Piatelli Performance Studio, State 
Road, West Tisbury on Martha's Vineyard 
(508-693-5762), through September 2. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $20; $18 for seniors 
DONATO’S KITCHEN. Audience-partici- 
pation show about a woman trying to fight 
her way out of the kitchen and into show- 
biz. At Via Veneto’s, 283 Causeway 
Street, Boston (742-4142), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $34.50 (includes buffet). 
THE DRESSER. Britisher Ronald 
Harwood's play about the love/hate rela- 
tionship between an aging actor/manager 
and his faithful “dresser” gets a numbingly 
bad staging at the hands of director Eric 
Engel. Presented by the Nora Theatre 

at the Harvard Union, comer of 
Quincy and Harvard Streets, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge (495-4530), through 
September 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 

Friday and Saturday. Tix $12 to $15; $10 

for students and seniors 

ON THE ROOF. Another revival 
of the popular Sheldon Harnick/Jerry Bock 
musical based on Sholem Aleichem’s 
tales about the doings in the Jewish vil- 
lage of Anatevka. At the North Shore 
Music U pron Dunham Road, Beverly 
508-922-8500), September 6 through 29. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 

. Tix $20 to $23.50. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1990. “The 
Fabulous Invalid” continues to linger — as 
parodist Gerard Alessandrini, like some 
humming Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. 
In this hilarious new- edition of the long- 
running commercial-theater spoof, 
Alessandrini, as usual, gets the last word 
and the last laugh while assorted icons of 
the medium get the last rites. Tyne Daly, 
swaggering through Gypsy with a pistol; 
the rockstar Sting, turning Mack the Knife 
into cut-rate cutlery; and Dustin Hoffman's 
Shylock, warbling songs from The 
Graduate, are among the gooses newly 
cooked in Alessandrini’s oven. At the 
Terrace Room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 
64 Arlington Street, Boston (357-8384), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 7 and 10 p.m. on 
eee Oc Sunday. 
Tix $16.50 to $24.50 
FRANKENSTEIN. A new adaptation by 
Austin Tichenor of Mary Shelley’ 
ic story, which purports to “capture the fla- 
vor" of the book while “confronting modem 
issues such as the right to life and and the 
right of man to explore technology.” At the 
American Stage Festival, Route 13 North, 
Milford, New Hampshire (603-673-7515), 
through September 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $16.50 to 
$21.50; discounts for students and 


seniors. 

HENRY IV, PART 1. One of the 
Shakespeare's most popular history plays 
gets a new twist, in this all-female produc- 
tion. For smail-theater Shakespeare, the 
production is pretty good, with zesty 
swordplay and a real audience-grabbing 
performance by Michelle McVeigh as 
Falstaff. If only director Andrea McGimsey 
could get her ladies-only cast to cut down 
on the macho shouting. Presented by the 
Inanna Theatre at The Performance 
Place, 277 Broadway, Somerville (625- 
1300), through September 1. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $10 to 
$12; discounts for students and seniors. 
JIM AND TAMMY FAKKER.. The 
trashiest dinner-theater-whodunit to date, 
this tasteless stew of “actors” playing 
celebs called Sonya High, Ponchie Pilot, 
Rex Rump, and Colonel Lingus (this is as 
sophisticated as the humor gets) is strictly 
for the lowest of brows. At Tecce’s 
Restaurant, 61 North Washington Street, 
Boston (742-6210), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. on Thursday and Friday and 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday, with a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $27.50 to $32.50 
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TICKETS ON 
SALE NOW 





GARRISON 
KEILLOR 


presents 


Lake Wobegon 
Loyalty Days 


with Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra, 
Philip Brunelle, conducting 





PRO / 


Monday, September 17, 8 p.m. 
at The Wang Center for the Performing Arts 


Proceeds benefit Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra. 
Tickets: $125 (includes benefactor reception; 
$65 tax deductible), $40, $30, and $20. Tickets 
are available at The Wang Center box office, 
(617) 482-9393, and Ticketmaster outlets. 

To charge tickets: 






AVAILABLE AT 





TICKET CENTER aocatvons 
FRUPASTER, aa'647'931.2000 
CALL-FOR-TIX NH 603-626-5000 









Sponsored by: WBUR909 FM Pheenix | 


More than your everyday newspaper 
Win Tickets to see Garrison Keillor! 
Courtesy of the Boston Phoenix 
Send a Postcard with your name, address and daytime 
telephone number to the BOSTON PHOENIX Marketing 


Dept., 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 and you 
can be one of 10 winners to see Garrison Keillor. 


Postcards must be Postmarked by September 7* 
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Photo by Bruce Weber 


THE PERFECT MOMENT 
IS NOW. 





Irises, 1986 


All photographs © The Estate of Robert Mapplethorpe 


ROBERT MAPPLETHORPE: 
THE PERFECT MOMENT. AUG.1-OCT. 4. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston St. (next to the Hynes/ICA (1) stop), Boston 


L.c.a. 


what do you see? 


FOR TICKET 
OR @TICKETRON AT 





THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES 


Censorship, Sexuality, and the Body Politic 
an installation by Richard Bolton 


JULY 31 - 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1990 


Symposium & closing reception 


September 15, 12-5 pm 
Open to the public 


Photographic Resource Center 
602 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 353-0700 

























/ 720-3434 


Watergate’s moral and linguistic shenani- 
gans premiered at the American 
Repertory Theater and went on to 
Broadway. At the Berkshire Public 
Theatre, 30 Union Street, Pittsfield (413- 
445-4634), through September 2. Curtain 
— Friday through Sunday. Tix $13 
to $18. 

THE MISANTHROPE. Moliere’s comedy 
about a man who's honest enough to 
admit he hates mankind is the premier 
production of the Promethean Theatre 
Company, which has the good taste to use 
Richard Wilbur's translation. Steve Maier 
directs. At the French Library, 53 
Marlborough Street, Boston (391-2350), 
September 7 through 14. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 

. $12.50 to $15. 

Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the 
Little Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a tal- 
ent show to raise money to bury four of 
their number inadvertently poisoned by 
the convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 

their sensibly shod heels. Pat 


| kicking up 
(Ursula the Sea Witch) Carroll plays the 


Mother Superior through eo 16. 
At the Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-6912), ‘indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday and 


1 at3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $26.50; 


half-price for students, seniors, and clergy 
at Thursday matinee. 

RAMEAU’S NEPHEW. An acclaimed 
adaptation, first produced two years ago 
for the CSC Repertory in orbs York, of 
French Enlightenment thinker Denis 
Diderot's masterful send-up of France on 
the verge of revolution. Diderot's idiosyn- 
cratic debate pits an “indolent, hare- 


| brained, sensual, and utterly frank social 
| parasite” against a high-minded gentle- 


man of the old order. Andrei Belgrader 


“Lighting the Way: Two Centuries of 
R Self- .” Presented 
by the American Ri Theatre at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300); in repertory 
September 9 through 23. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to $33. 
REVOLUTIONARY WITNESS. American 
premiere of a recent work for television by 
the sadly neglected British playwright 
Peter Barnes, best known in this country 
for his black comedies Red Noses and 
The Ruling Class. Written to mark the 
anniversary of Bastille Day, the o secs is 
made up of four granny sergeanty by 
relatively unknown characters whose lives 
were transformed by the French 
Revolution. According to Barnes, the 
speeches are “studies in how ordinary- 
extraordinary people make sense of the 
world and try to change it.” Presented by 
the Mass Bay Theatre Company at the 
Performance Place, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-1300), September 6 
through 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through a. Tix $12. 
THE ROAD TO NIRVANA. Arthur Kopit's 
deliciously X-rated satire of Hollywood and 
David Mamet asks whether a mega-mil- 
lion-dollar deal is worth the ultimate sacri- 
fice. At the Wellfleet Harbor Actors 
Theater, next to town pier, Wellfleet (508- 
349-6835), 2. 
is at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix 
$10; discounts for students and seniors. 
SAINT JOAN. George Bernard Shaw 
talks Joan of Arc to death, albeit brilliantly. 
Alas, the Blood Relations Company has 


“Holy shit!”), and the actors rip through the 
dialogue as if they were on their way to a 
fire. At the Back Alley Theater, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Inman Square, 
Cambridge (547-3949), through 
September 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and aap Tix $15; $12 for stu- 
dents and sen 
SHARON AND BILLY. A play by Alan 
Bowne (who wrote the Off Broadway hit 
Beirut and died last year of AIDS), set in 
the LA suburbs of the 1950s and 
described as “a twisted comedy of the 
American Dream gone astray.” At the 
Berkshire Public Theatre, 30 Union Street, 
Pittsfield (413-445-4634), through 
September 1. Curtain is at 11 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $10. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis person- 
ae of this whodunit 
(which is now the longest-running non- 
musical in American, theater history) con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the mur- 
derer of a classical pianist who lived over 
the unisex hair salon where the show is 
set. At the Charles Playhouse, Stage ||, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 
poe: on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 
m. on Sunday. Tix $18 to $23. 
STEEL MAGNOLIAS. Robert Harling’s 
popular dramedy about life and death in a 
Souther beauty salon. At the North Shore 
Music Theatre, Dunham Road, Beverly 
(508-922-8500), through September 1. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday. Tix $20 to $23.50. 
STRONG-MAN’S WEAK CHILD. israel 
Horovitz's latest Gloucester-set play 
comes east, following its recent ve 
at the Los Theatre Center. And 
for 70 of its 90 minutes this depiction of 
trio of would-be Herculeses, staving 


a3 


Stage Company, 267 East Main Street, 


prankish fate gets to tickle our most 
solemn sensibilities once again.” 
Presented by the Woods Hole Theatre 


September b 
through Sunday. Tix $6, available at the 
door. 


TEETERING ON THE EDGE and 
BANNED IN THE WESTERN SUBURBS. 
Irreverent storyteller Judith Black presents 
two of her most successful shows in 
repertory. Teetering’s about finding the 
“precarious balance between men, ice 
cream, and remembering what's on the 
car roof before you drive away.” Banned is 
a Woody Allenish look at “adult passions 
and relationships.” Presented by 
Storytellers in Concert at the First 
Congregational Church, Margaret Jewett 
Hall, 11 Garden Street, Cambridge, (720- 
3434), September 7 through 23. Curtain 
for Teetering is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Curtain for Banned is at 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10; $7 for students. 

TERMINAL HIP. Mac Weliman’s new play, 
in the Obie-winning production that stars 


bad language.” At the Wellfleet Harbor 
Actors Theater, beside town pier, Wellfleet 
(508-349-6835), through September 16. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday 
(September 7 through 9 only). Tix $10. 
(See review in this issue.) 
THE THEATRE DISTRICT MURDERS: 
MURDERING THE MOB. A mystery- 
thriller dinner-theater entry, by Dan 
ae Chery! Salatino, and Donald K. 
, which is set on phan night 
ye a 1920s Boston theater-district 
speakeasy. At Nick's, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday —- 
and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$14 to $18; $26.95 to $32.95 with dinner. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. Peter 
Raby’s ambitious (26 actors playing 63 
roles through 41 scenes) adaptation of 
Alexandre Dumas's novel is grand 
escapist entertainment, and the Publick 
Theatre does right by the derring-do. Star 
of the show, though, is Steve Hart's 
. At the 


_ Swashbuckling fight 
Publick Theatre, Christian A. Herter Park, 


Soldiers Field Road, Boston (720-1007), 
through September 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Friday through Sunday. Tix $11 to $15; 
discounts for senior citizens and youths 
under 16. 

WE KEEP OUR VICTIMS READY. A per- 
formance-art piece written and performed 
by Jesse Helms's. pin-up girl, Karen Finley. 
As in her controversial, often shocking 
past works, Finley “uses her voice and 
body as a palette to illuminate the themes 
of rape, violence, alcoholism, suicide, 
poverty, and discrimination, her 
rage at the injustices of a world hostile to 
women, AIDS victims, and the homeless.” 
One half of the American Repertory 
Theatre's two-play series billed “Lighting 
the Way: Two Centuries of Revolutionary 
Self-Expression.” Presented by the 
American’ Repertory Theatre and the 
Institute of Contemporary Art at the Loeb 


‘Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 


Cambridge (547-8300), in repertory 
September 4 through 15. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Tuesday (press opening) and at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Saturday. Tix 
$16 to-$es, (See story in this issue.) 
EDITH WHARTON REP. Four one-act 
plays (Duet With Variations, about 
Wharton and longtime chum Henry 
James; Roman Fever, based on one of 
Wharton's finest short stories; Songs from 
the Heart, a one-person play about the 
writer; and Edith: an Intimate Portrait) and 
two full-length plays (based on James's 
Miller 


by Shakespeare & 
at the Mount, Lenox (413-637- 
3353), through September 2. One-acts 
rotate Friday through Sunday at 5 p.m. Tix 
$12.50 to $15. Curtain for Daisy Miller is 
at 6 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix $15 
to $17.50. Curtain for Old Maid is at 1 p.m. 
on Friday and at 10:30.a.m. and 1:30 p.m 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $15 to 
$17.50. 
WORN OUT ANGELS. Luis Rafael 
“who 


realizes the in which she 
has been and finally decides to kill her 
pimp.” This is the the 


to provide Massachusetts with an 
“Hispanic and bilingual theater.” F.L. 
Rodriguez directs the “adults only” drama. 
At the Centro Cultural Jorge Hernandez, 
85 West Newton Street, South End, 
Boston (445-8662), September 6 and 7 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Thursday and 

Friday for performance in English, at 9:30 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday for perfor- 
mance in Spanish. Tix $10. 
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Broken Glass 


of the most hyper of 


he says — it's bold, refreshing. And on 
Ornette Coleman's “The Sphinx,” the 
ensemble — bassist ‘Mike Formanek and 
drummer Jeff Hirshfield — turn freebop 
comers with . Even dur- 
ing Wayne Shorter’s “Fall,” whose 
changes are being run by many young- 
sters these days, there's an inarguable 
certainty to the three-way float. ‘That 
Makes an arranger of-value, and 
Heartsongs an outing with a f all 
its own. 

— Jim Macnie 


xxx Maria Bethania, MEMORIA DA 
PELE (Verve). Bethania is Brazil's 
woman's woman singer. She is tough 


, Sugary trombone, 
afd hér bittersweet cry for love's 
“Vengeance” calmed by pretty piano. 
Lyrics are included, but no English transia- 
tions. We're getting the real thing these 

‘ days. But you can rough it, as Bethania is 
clearly one of Brazil's most gripping 
singers since Ellis 


— Fred Bouchard 





*xxx Shonen Knife, SHONEN KNIFE 
(Giant/Gasatanka). We could make it 
quick and wrong and call them the 

but that would discount 
the fact that this Far East, far-out, all- 
women trio wield their economic pop 

the same way the 

or the Archies did. Add in the banana fixa- 
tions, a very mechanical rhythm section, 
and product endorsements (“Tortoise 
brand pot cleaner is the best!!*), and 


simply 
it's the right thing to do. Their innocence is 
attractive to the cool-assed under- 
grounders who tout th 


Want to Eat Chocobars.” Sounds as if 
they'll never be sedated. (Box 800 
Rockville Center, New York 11571.) 

— Jim Macnie 


**xx The Railway Children, NATIVE 
PLACE (Virgin). The Railway Children 
have taken the beautiful acoustic melodies 
of their previous two albums, added 





also improved as a songwriter with such 
gems as “Because,” “Collide,” and the cur- 
rent single “Every Beat of the Heart.” With 
help from producers Steve Lovell and 
Steve Power (Pet Shop Boys, Julian 
Cope), and a never-ending optimism, the 
Railway Children are out to make the 
world a better piace. 


already established himself as one of reg- 
gae’s smartest new voices. His third 
album is a-collection of topical songs, 
dealing with urban violence, star wars, 
and drug addiction (though non-Rastas 
may groan at Banton's juxtaposing a just- 
Say-no stance with lyrics espousing the 
virtues of sensi). “Celebrate” is the first 
post Mandela tribute, and @ cover 
of the Police's “Spirits in the‘ Material 
World” might attract popsters. Not many 
have been able to transplant "s soul 
into the digital-pop world. Banton suc- 
ceeds 4 






side, the Puritan ethic, and centuries of 
battle have ail left their mark on the music 
as well: the bagpipes, in fact, have a long 
history in military arts, heartening the 


troops and terrorizing the enemy. 

The Battlefield Band (named after a 
neighborhood in Glasgow) are one of the 
foremost of Scottish tradi- 
tion. Founders Brian McNeill and Alan 
Reid constitute the core of fiddle and 
piano; McNeill, in particular, writes long 
historical romances in ballad form. Dougie 
Pincock is one of the nation's premier 
. Competing with the fiddle for 
fleetness and danceability. The guitar 
chair has been rotating for years; the cur- 


tional ballads like “Farewell to Whiskey” 
butting up against an uproarious Ceilidh- 
flavored “Land of 1000 Dances,” with tra- 
ditional tunes interpolated. 

One of the strangest signs of evolving 
tradition is “Farewell Johnny Miner.” 
Stories of miners killed in a cave-in are a 
staple of folk music. This contemporary 
song, by Ed Piggott, instead concerns min- 
ers thrown out of work. Is this progress? 

— Michael Bloom 


(Special Delivery, U.K.). Worid 

division, is well represent- 
ed by this fascinating collection. Culled 
from recordings made at a 1988 Berlin 
music festival, there's everything from tradi- 
tional kiezmer and Hungarian tunes to a 
couple of, well, unusual treatments of well- 
known rock-and-roll numbers. 


present an Anglo-punkabilly 
Fought the Law” complete with blaring 
Turkish . Accordions Go Crazy, 
another lovable bunch of English 
eccentrics, deliver a most distinctive rendi- 
tion of that summer classic “Sidewalk 
Surfin’.". The beach harmonies and sing- 
along melody are just as you remember 
them, but the boys show off their native 
heritage in a few music-hall-inspired 
instrumental breaks. 3 Mustaphas 3 
improvise deftly on a wild Eastern 
dance tune. For more traditional 
treatments of similar material, check out the 
and Vujicsics. 


of roots music include Tex-Mex accordion- 
ist Flaco Jiminez and the New York-based 
Klezmatics, who are by Boston's Les 


‘Ale Binder. 


Misérables Brass Band for a jazzy, 
schmailtzy interpretation of “ “d 
— Ken Roseman 





xxx "'5 Jan Latham Kénig, Cologne 
Radio Orchestra, KURT WEILL: DER 
LINDBERGHFLUG and THE BALLAD 
OF MAGNA CARTA (Capriccio). 
Nineteen-ninety marks the 90th. anniver- 
sary of the birth of Kurt Weill and the 40th 
anniversary of his death. The German 
label Capriccio has been releasing new 

unreleased 


the famous collaboration between Weill 
and Bertolt Brecht was the idea that music 
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Only Love Can Break Your Heart 
LFO 12" 


AION 
Some Kind of Heaven 
Legal 


What is Love? 
Lovgod/ am Free 12" 


Call the Amtidance _ 
Before | Hurt Myself 
Head Down 






Lonesome Boulevard 

Random Thoughts 

Crazy People Music 
Resolution of Romance 

in The Shadows 
Question & Answer 
Portraits of Thelonious Monk 
Full Neison 

Binesiana Triangle 
Eridotogy 
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SECTION THREE 


~ FILM LISTINGS 





Film schedules are often changed with little notice. 
Please call the theater before stepping out. 


These listings run from Aug. 31 through Sept. 7. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

I: Men at Work: through Thurs., Thurs. Call for 
times. 


li: Pump Up the Volume: through Thurs., Thurs. 
Call for times. 


Ill: Delta Force 2: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Total Recall: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 


10 
li: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:20, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:30 
i: Air America: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:50 
CHARLES (227-1330) 

St. 


95 Cambridge 

I: Men at Work: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:55 

ll: Flatliners: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 5:40, 
7:50, 10 

Mi: The Freshman: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 





|: Darkman: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; 
Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

li: The Lemon Sisters: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

il: The Two Jakes: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:50; Fri-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:40, 10; 
Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Delta Force 2: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 
8, 10:05 

ii: The Exorcist Ili: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 520, 
7:45, 10:10 


rough Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:45, 7, 9:10 (Sun, no 10 a.m. show); Fri.- 
Sun., 11:30 

li: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 5, 7:40, 10 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 


iii: Pump Up the Volume: Thurs., 10:30 
am., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no 10 am. 


: Thurs., 10:15, 11 
am., 12:30, 1:15, 25, 3:30, 5, 5:45, 7:15, 8, 9:30, 
10:15 (Sun., Thurs., no 10:15, 11 a.m. shows; 
Wed., no 2:45, 7:15 shows); Fri.-Sun., midnight 
V: Young Guns ll: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:40, 10; 
Fri.-Sun., 12:05 a.m. 

Vi: DuckTales: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:45, 5 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show) 
Vil: Diehard 2: through Thurs., 7, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., 


midnight 

Vill: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:30, 4:30 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show) 

IX: The Jetsons: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:40, 3, (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show) 

X: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 1:30, 
4:15, 7, 9:35 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show); Fri.-Sun., 


a 


midnight 
XI: Problem Child: through Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 
2, 4, 6, 8 10 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); Fri.-Sun., 


midnight 
Xl: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Fri.- 


» Midnight 
Xill: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
1:15, 4:10, 7, 9:35 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri.- 
Sun., midnight 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 


I After Dark, My Sweet: through Thur. 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 


Be 


li: Mo’ Better Blues: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:40; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

i: May Fools: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:45, 
10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

IV: Without You I’m Nothing: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:40, 5:40, 7:40, 9:45; Sat., midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

a Innocent: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:30, 1 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

I: The Lemon Sisters: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:35, 10 

ii: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:40, 10 

lll: My Blue Heaven: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7225, 9:55 

IV: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 
10 

V: The Freshman: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:30, 
9:50 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 


|: Darkman: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ii: The Two Jakes: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Ii: Wild at Heart: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Flatliners: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Ghost: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

fre on na att 

290 Harvard St. 

1: Akira: through Thurs., 5, 7:20, 9:40; Sat.-Mon., 
mats., 12:30, 2:45 





Gremlins 2: The New Batch 
Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer: Fri, Sat., mid- 


night 

it: A Flame in My Heart: through Thurs., 7:45; 
Labyrinth of Passion: through Thurs., 5:45, 9:50; 
Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat.-Mon., mats., 1:40 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The Brattle is summering at the Arlington Regent 
Theatre while its home site is being renovated. See 
the Regent listing below for information on current 





Brattle programming. 
FRESH POND MALL, Entertainment Cinemas 


Parkway 
I: Delta Force 2: through Thurs., 2:05, 2:10, 4:15, 
7:35, 9:40 
Hi: Darkman: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 
7:15, 9:20 
iii: Pump Up the Volume: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:35, 9:35 
IV: Men at Work: through Thurs., 1, 3, 7:05, 9:25 
V: The Witches: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:15, 4:10, 
7:10, 9:10 
Vi: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs., 
5:30, 7:25, 9:45 
Vil: My Blue Heaven: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
Vill: Flatliners: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 4:40, 
7:30, 9:45 
IX: Diehard 2: through Thurs. 7, 9:30 
X: Problem Child: through Thurs., 5 
Xi: The Exorcist lll: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
4:35, 7:20, 9:40 
Xi: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:15, 


350 
Xi: DuckTales: through Thurs., 12:10, 1:40, 3:15, 
5 


HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

I: After Dark, My Sweet: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 am. 

li: Wild at Heart: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 
10; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 am. 

li: The Two Jakes: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:45; 
Fri.-Sun., 12:05 a.m. 


fi: Mo’ Better Blues: through Thurs., 1:15, 7:10; 


Sun., midnight 

IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:50, 7:20, 9:50; 
V: The Freshman: through Thurs., 4:30, 9:50 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri.-Sun., 


midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:30, 10 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Labyrinth of Passion: through Thurs., 7:30; Sat, 
Sun. mats., 3:30 

Law of Desire: Fri-Sun., 5:30, 9:30 

Dark Habit: Mon.-Tues., 5:20, 9:30 

What Have | Done To Deserve This?: Wed., 
Thurs., 5:30, 9:30 

Dr. No: Fri. the 7th, 7:15 

From Russia with Love: Fri. the 7th, 5, 9:20 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass Ave 

I: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 4:40, 7, 9:20; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., noon, 2:15 


9:10; Fri.-Mon. mats., noon, 2 


ip ccm “pga 4:40, 7:05, 9:15; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:30, 2:30 

Vil: The Jetsons: through Thurs., 5:10; Fri.-Mon. 
mats., 12:05, 1:45, 3:25 

Vill: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 4:30, Fri.-Mon. 
mats., 12:10, 2:20 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

Lawrence of Arabia: Fri-Mon., 2, 7:10 

Henry V: Tues.-Thurs., 5,8 

Total Recall: Fri. the 7th, 4:45, 7, 9:15 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I; Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 
7:30, 9:50 

li: The Two Jakes: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:50 
ili: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:50, 7:30, 
10 

IV: Diehard 2: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:15, 7:15, 10 
BROCKTON, Wesigate Mall General Cinema (508- 


588-5050) 

|: The Lemon Sisters: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

li: Darkman: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 
9:55 

li: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs., 4, 7, 


9:30 

lil: My Blue Heaven: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 525, 
7:40, 10 

IV: The Exorcist lil: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:30 

V: DuckTales: through Thurs., 1:15 

Vi: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:10, 9:45 

Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:10, 9:50 
BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 


Rie. 27 

I: Men at Work: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:25, 9:35 

li: Delta Force 2: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:40, 10 
ill: Pump Up the Volume: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

IV: Flatliners: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 5:10, 7:35, 
9:50 


V: Problem Child: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20 
General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs., 1:30, 

4, 7:15, 9:40 

ii: The Exorcist lil: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 

9:30 

iii: Air America: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:30 

IV: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:35 

V: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5 

DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres (593- 

2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: The Lemon Sisters: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:30, 

4:40, 7:35, 9:35; Fri.-Sun., 12:05 a.m. 

ii: Pump Up the Volume: through Thurs., 12:20, 

2:10, 4:30, 7:20, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., 11:40 

ill: The Exorcist Ill: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:55, 

5:10, 7:45, 9:55; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs., 

noon, 2:25, 4:50, 7:40, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., 11:55 

V: Flatliners: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 5, 7:25, 

9:45; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

Vi: Ghost: through Thurs., 12:05, 2:35, 5:05, 7:30, 

10; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. : 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews Theatres 

(599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:15, 

7, 9:30 

ll: Alr America: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:35 

ll: The Junglé Book: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 

5:30 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: The Lemon Sisters: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

fi: Darkman: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

fii: Men at Work: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

IV: The Witches: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Pump Up the Volume: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 


Vi: My Blue Heaven: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs. Call 
for times. . 

Vill: Wild at Heart: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

I: The Lemon Sisters: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 

7:40, 9:55 

Ui: The Witches: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:10, 9:30 

ili: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs., 1:30, 

4:30, 7:30, 9:55 

IV: The Exorcist lll: through Thurs., 1:35, 4, 7, 9:30 

V: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 

9:55 

Vi: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 7:25, 9:55 
General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 

Hanover Mall, Res. 3 and 53 

|: Flatiiners: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 3, 7:20, 


950 

li: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs., 4, 
7:30, 10 

ili: Ducktales: through Thurs., 1:45 

IV: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:45 

V: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 7, 9:45 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 


i: Diehard 2: through Thurs., 7, 9:40 

li: The Two Jakes: through Thurs., 7, 9:40; Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 1, 3:30 

ili: Ducktales: Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3:30 

MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897-8100) 
19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 

I; Men at Work: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 1:30 

li: The Exorcist Ill: Wed., Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 1:30 

iil: Ghost: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat.-Mon. mats., 


: i: Men at Work: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat.- 


Mon. mats., 1, 3:30 


Thurs., 9:30 
IV: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 7:10; Sat.-Mon. 
mats., 1, 3:30 
V: The Jetsons: Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3:30 
-5840) 


through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:15, 7:35, 
, 12:05 a.m. 

Vi: Air America: through Thurs., 7:45, 10; Fri.- 
Sun., midnight 

Vil: DuckTales: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:15 

Vili: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., noon, 2, 
3:45, 5:30 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508-462-3456) 
82 State St. 

A Shock to the System: Fri.-Sat., 7, 9; Sun., Mon., 
8 


= el pid ama 


Washington 

|: The Witches: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:10, 7, 9 

i: May Fools: through Thurs., 1:35, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:50, 9:45 

i: Mo’ Better Blues: through Thurs., 4:40, 7:25, 
9:45 


IV: DuckTales: through Thurs., 12:25, 2, 3:40 

V: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:20, 
7:10, 9:30 
Vi: Quick Change: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:30, 
4:20, 6, 8:05, 9:45 

Vil: Emma’s Shadow: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:15, 
9:05 

Vill: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 11:50, 
1:25, 3:10 

IX: The Jetsons: through Thurs., 12:10 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

I: My Blue Heaven: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:20, 
9:30 


ii: Darkman: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:25, 9:35 

lll: Problem Child: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:30, 9:30 
IV: DuckTales: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 

1585 Hancock St, Quincy Fair Mall 

I: The Exorcist Ill: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 
2:05, 4:35, 7, 9:45 

ii: Darkman: through Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 2, 4:40, 
7:10, 9:45 

iil: Pump Up the Volume: through Thurs., 11:20 
a.m., 2:10, 4:35, 7:05, 9:40 

IV: Flatliners: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2:05, 
4:35, 7:05, 9:45 

V: My Blue Heaven: through Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 
2:10, 4:40, 7:10, 9:40 

V: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 11:15 
a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:40 

Vi: Ghost: through Thurs., 11:15.a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 
9:40 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rie. 1 and Squire Rd. 

I: The Lemon Sisters: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ii: Pump Up the Volume: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

iil: Darkman: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

IV: Men at Work: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Delta Force 2: through Thurs. Call for times. 
VI: The Witches: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Wild at Heart: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: The Exorcist ill: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: My Blue Heaven: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XI: Air America: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
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times. 
XV: Problem Child: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


AUGUST 31, 1990 
alan Book: through Thurs. Call for 


XVIl: Diehard li: through Thurs. Call for times. 

XVili: Ghost: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

I: The Witches: through Thurs, 7:15, 9:15; Fri.- 

Tues. mats., 1:30, 3:20, 5:15 

li: Men at Work: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 

Wii: Delta Force 2: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:35; Fri.- 

Tues. mats., 1, 3:20, 5:20 

IV: The Jetsons: through Tues., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30 
ae 


E My Bln Hee: tout Th, 2, 4:15, 7:05, 


: Wid et Heat trough Thre. 2 4:15, 7:05, 9:25 
Presumed Innocent: trough Thus, 2415, 7, 
IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:30 
SOMERVILLE, 


I: The Lemon Sisters: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:20, 9:25; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 am. 
ll: The Witches: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:40, 
8:10, 10:15; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 am. 
Hi: Men at Work: through Thurs., 4:45, 7:15, 9:25; 
Fri.-Sun., 11:15 
IV: Darkman: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
V: Pump Up the Volume: through Thurs., 3:05, 
5:15, 7:25,-10:05; Fri.-Sun., 12:05 a.m. 
Vi: Delta Force 2: through Thurs., 12:40, 3, 5:20, 
7:30, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 
Vil: The Exorcist Ill: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 
4:55, 7:15, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., 11:50 
Vill: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs., 
4:45, 7:05, 9:35; Fri.-Sun., 11:35 . 
1X: My Blue Heaven: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:30, 
5:35, 7:40, 9:45; Fri.-Sun., 11:40 

DuckTales: 


725, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 

Xi; Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 1:25, 
425, 7:10, 9:55; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

Xl: Problem Child: through Thurs., 12:55 


been The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 12:25, 
2 


XV: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:20, 10; 
Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 


Shopping Center 
I: Men at Work: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 
li; Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 9:30 
ili: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 7:10; Sat.-Mon., 1, 
3:30 
IV: Ducktales: Sat.-Mon., 1, 3:30 
Entertainment 


WEYMOUTH, 

Rite. 3A, Harbor Light Mail 

I: The Lemon Sisters: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
ii: Darkman: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:30 


ili: The Witches: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 

Vi: Taking Care of Business: through Thurs., 5, 
7:15, 9:30 

V: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 1, 3 

pe mpage beets ary rg 

Main St, Middlesex Canal Park 

|: Flatliners: through Thurs. Call for times. 
SS ee ee ee Call for 


Hil: Darkman: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: The Witches: Thurs. Call for times. 


Sa ee eer ee eee 
See penne Leeann aes 


IX: Problem Child: through Tues. Call for times. 
X: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON CENTER FOR LESBIANS AND GAY 
MEN (247-2927), 388 Newbury St., 2nd floor, 
Boston. ry nadia Victim (1961), with 
Dirk Bogarde. Free. 

BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), Main 
Library, 361 Washington St., Brookline. Wed.: at 2 
and 7:30 p.m., Naughty Marietta (1935), with 
Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy. Free. 


CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY (498- 
9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. The library pre- 
sents “The Star Wars Trilogy.” The first film screens 
Wed.: at 6:30 p.m., Star Wars. Free. 

CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY (436- 
8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Charlie 
Chaplin film series begins Fri. the 7th.: at 2 p.m., 
City Lights (1931). Free. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. The “Boston Gay 
and Lesbian Film and Video Festival” concludes 
Fri.: at 7 and 9:15 p.m., Positive and Si- 
lence=Death are shown as a double feature. 
Admission $5, $4 for ICA members, students, and 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, x300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. “Action, Excitement: 
Thrills from Hong Kong,” a series of recent films, 
continues Fri.: at 6 and 8 p.m., Zu: Warriors of the 
Magic Mountain. The Jean-Paul Chanois's Les 
Misérables (1957). Fri. the 7th: at 6 and 8 p.m., 
Peter Wang's The Laserman (1988). Films are 
screened in the Remis Auditorium. Admission is $5, 
$4.50 for MFA members, students, and seniors. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St., Newton. The library presents films for 
preschoolers. Fri. at 10:30 a.m.: “Bremen Town 
Musicians” and “A Chairy Tale.” Thurs. at 2:30 and 
een ee The Cat in the Hat. 


SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (268-0180), 
646 East Broadway, South Boston. A foreign film 
series begins Thurs.: at 6 p.m., The Story of Adele 
H., with Isabelle Adjani. Free. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
a 
Henry Fonda. Free. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The icicle Thiet (1980). ras asin eset rom wehaittnatrtetas Sheatale Maaheel, the first of his films to 
be released here, begins with the director, playing himself, arriving at a television studio to introduce a showing of his film The Icicle 


Thief (a sincere, quasi-neo-realist effort). But he’s appalled at the way his work is constantly interrupted by 


commericals, and after a 


brief power failure that causes the film to get mixed up with the intruding commercials, Nichetti himelf enters the picture to salvage it. 
This satire of classic Italian cinema and the way commercial television treats our film heritage has won acclaim at several international 
film festivals. Opens Friday, September 7, at the Coolidge Corner. 





a 

*1/2 AFTER DARK, MY SWEET (1990). 

from a Jim Thompson novel, this 
film noir is the perfect background for a 
chic video bar. Jason Patric (talking slowly 
and tripping over himself to show he's 
been numbed by trauma) plays an ex- 
boxer picked up by an alcoholic female 
(Rachel Ward, aspiring to be Jacqueline 
Bisset) who invoives him in a kidnapping 
scheme dreamed up by a grinning con 
man (Bruce Dern). Nothing else is very 
clear (including the title: the story's set 
entirely during the daytime), except that 
the director, James Foley, has enough 
affect for a whole evening of MTV. There 
are headache-producing’sio-mo flash- 
backs of Patric’s final fight that are obvi- 
ous stylistic lifts from Raging Bull. 


_ Afterward, you'd swear the whole damn 


picture was shot in slo-mo and underwa- 
ter. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 

**1/2 AIR AMERICA (1990). Although 
ultimately shot down by an inability to 
abandon genre conventions, Roger 
Spottiswoode’s film is kept in the air for a 
good while by its political complexity and 
ironic’sense of humor. The title comes 
from the commercial air-freight service in 
Laos in the late ‘60s piloted by American 
civilians but owned and operated by the 
CIA at a time when Nixon asserted there 
were no Americans there. When a senator 
sniffs out the airline’s running of raw 
opium to finance an anti-communist war- 
lord, the CIA goes looking for fall guys and 
finds them in two pilots played by Mel 
Gibson, in a hip, cynical character with a 
fearless disrespect for authority, and 
Robert Downey Jr., a hotdogging’riew pilot 
and a moral boy scout. And as these two 
teach each other the lessons inimical to 
buddy films, the movie loses its credibility. 
AKIRA (1990). See review in this issue. 
Corer. 


Coolidge : 

*&** ARACHNOPHOBIA (1990). This 
spunky summer outing is a B-movie with a 
big budget and a generous sense of 
humor. A Spider finds its way from a 
South American jungle to a small 
California town; what ensues is equal 
parts The Birds and The Amityville Horror. 
What the film lacks in originality it makes 
up for in good-natured exposition, a 
ing character actors, , and the 
audience's willingness to jump. Jeff 
Daniels is the physician who moves his 
family to a small town. After a series of his 
patients die he discovers that the culprit is 
not malpractice but a grapefruit-sized 
arachnid that has taken over the top floor. 
of his barn. in his directorial debut, Frank 
Marshall proves a deft tease, and he gets 
more mileage from the idea of spiders 
than from an abundance of on-camera 


ence as a spider expert, and John 

Goodman plays the local exterminator to 

exuberant, good-old-boy type. Beacon 
suburbs. 


B 
**1/2 BETSY'S WEDDING (1990). In 


writer-director-star Alan Alda’s overly 
earnest romantic comedy, Alda plays a 
contractor whose gargantuan plans for the 
wedding of his daughter (Molly Ringwald) 
almost do him in. Ringwald is a fashion 
designer given to outrageous outfits and 
proud of her Jewish-italian family; her 
fiancé (Dylan Walsh) is a blue-blood 
WASP. But their problems have more to 
do with their parents’ efforts to outdo one 
another. To finance the bash, Alda takes 
on a shady business deal with his brother- 
in-law (Joe Pesci), gets entangled with the 
Mob, and notices that his other daughter 
(Ally Sheedy), a policewoman, is falling for 
the young mobster (Anthony LaPaglia) 
hired to keep an eye on his construction 
site. Although Alda peppers his screen- 
play with oddball complications and pro- 
vides an engaging ensemble cast, the film 
suffers from an impenetrable biandness. 
But Madeline Kahn, as Alda’'s wife, fills out 
her role with blood and guts, and LaPaglia 
gives an inspired performance as the 
eed eg =e mobster. 
Arlington Capitol, subu: 


Cc 
**x*1/2 CINEMA PARADISO (1989). 
Writer-director Giuseppe Tornatore’s 
valentine to the movies is the sort of auto- 
biographical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other filmmak- 
ers have done much better. But in its 
warm, inarticulate way, it reminds us of 
why we fell in live with the movies. A mid- 
die-aged man (Jacques Perrin) returns to 
the Sicilian where he grew up and 
recalis his boyhood friendship with the 
town's projectionist, Alfredo (Philippe 
Noiret). Alfredo becomes surrogate father 
to the young Totd (Salvatore Cascio) and 
mentor to the boy's teenage self (Marco 
Leonardi). Although his adult journey of 
discovery is bewilderingly edited, the per- 
formances are winning for the most part. 
And though Tornatore beats dead the you- 
can't-go-home-again-theme, the movie 
repudiates that. This sentimental journey 


his wacky ideas — how to fuse the 

-boy Catholicism, the Hollywood 
camp, the sentimental pop, and the homo- 
erotic imagery into a style. Cristina S. 


plays the lesbian Mother Superior, 
Carmen Maura is Sister Damned, who 
serenades her pet tiger on the bongo 
drums, Chus Lampreave is Sister Rat of 


ing, silky texture. ¥ Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent. 

%*& 1/2 DARKMAN (1990). Sam Raimi's 
lyrical and stylish film about a scientist 
(Liam Neeson, in an extremely likable per- 
formance), mutilated and left for dead by 
hit men tips its hat to dozens of classic 
movies. And thougtr it’s as ghastly in parts 
as any of them, it's distinguished by its 
sophistication. Neeson’s injuries leave him 
impervious to pain; possessed of great 
strength, and prone to bouts of rage. 
Retreating to his lab, he invents an artifi- 
cial skin that allows him to disguise him- 
self and go after his attackers. The film 
carves new designs into an old archetype. 
The mood is artful and otherworldly, and 
though the dialogue (and occasionally the 
visual style) is uneven, Raimi has graduat- 
ed from the si pyrotechnics of 
The Evil Dead, and he doesn't sell his 
hero's tragic destiny short. With Frances 
McDormand as the unattainable love and 
Larry Drake as an exquisite heavy. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 

@DELTA FORCE 2 (1990). Given the cri- 
sis in the Persian Gulf, will the “Bomb ‘em 
into the Stone Age” element that makes 
up the audience for these movies still be 
able to pump themselves up at the sight of 
American commandos pulverizing Latin 
American drug dealers? Chuck Norris and 
crew go after an evil cocaine lord with an 
offensively single-minded brutality that 
harks at least as far as the evil Japs 
of World War li movies. But what speaks 
loudest about American dead-headedness 
isn't the fantasy destruction of evil foreign- 
ers; it's the idea that we can accept a dolt 
like Chuck Norris as a movie star. Cinema 
57, Fresh Pond, Alliston, suburbs. 
**k*x1/2 DICK TRACY (1990). 
Exhilarating, groundbreaking, and flawed, 
Warren Beatty's comic-strip gamble is an 
audacious stretching of the medium only 
occasionally strained by ambition and 
originality. Challenged to re-create the 
look of Chester Gould's strip, Beatty 
comes up with a Neverland as much bur- 
nished ‘with the magic of childhood as 
darkened by the dreams of adulthood. 
This from a 

bic impressionism where everything 
bleeds brilliant colors. Beatty's perfor- 
mance is wooden, but he's a static eye 


Hoffman's hapless sneer Mumbles, san 


plot work out with the elegance of a math- 
ematical formula. Gienne Headly brings 
something tough and melancholy to the 

Continued on page 40 
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“SPECTACULAR?” «x x x x The best film of the year. 

A brilliant, wildly entertaining spectacular. An epic adventure as sweeping 
as ‘Batman’ and as visionary as ‘Dick Tracy’ A feast for the eyes, the mind, the 
heart and the funny bone. Sam Raimi is the directing find of the 90s” 

~ Mike Cidom, GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


“ASTONISHING?” “4 wiia and furious biend of ‘Beauty and the Beast’ 
and ‘Phantom of the Opera’. An instant classic” - Jim wnaley, P8s 






“PERFECT” “One of the great comic-strip movies. 
It achieves a perfect blend of the gothic and the comic, 
a zestfully expanding universe of pop mythology” 


~ Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


“VISUALLY ARRESTING” 


“The most visually arresting film of the summer. 
An action-packed and funny sci-fi thriller” 
-US MAGAZINE 


“TWO THUMBS UP” 


“SENSUAL” «| tuitnrottied biast of a ride. 


~Dolores Barclay, ASSOCIATED PRESS 


“THRILLING” “a thitingly 
spectacular.” 








| Ow REVERE Re 
PLAYING! nS. are 120 cx 35 8 att 207T are Re $3 REVERE Ro 
ENTERTAINMENT CINEMAS GENERAL CINEMA 
FRESH ron POND PEABODY, Matic. Somenvite 
FRESH POND MALI | JwonTesuoRt SHOPPING RTE 9 OPP SHOPPERS WORLD] | ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 
FaesH pon PEABODY, 310 653-5005 / Matic. Somenvis 


SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT NO PASSES OR DISCOUNT COUPONS ACCEPTED 


“Sek A WINNER... 


Jason Patric delivers one of American film's 
rare faceted performances.” — soy corr. Boston ctose 


“MESMERIZING. . .tire « 


hot Santa Ana wind, this sexy, unsentimental 
thriller makes your senses tingle.” 
—David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


“HAUNTING AND RESONANT. 


Rachel Ward has never been better.” 
—James Verniere, BOSTON HERALD 


“BRISK, ENTERTAINING. . 


—Vincent Canby, NEW von K TIMES 
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er the mirth and beauty underneath. 
suburbs. 


Probably the most brutal and certainly the 
loudest film of the summer, this sequel 
multiplies everything that exploded, shat- 
tered, drew blood, or made noise in thé 
original while diminishing its wit, charac- 


airport to free a Noriega-like Latin 
American dictator extradited to the US to 
face drug charges. The gore is graphic 
and relentless and not ameliorated by the 
film's complete contempt for credibility. 
Sequels don't get smarmier or more cyni- 
cal than this. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
suburbs. 


@DUCKTALES: THE MOVIE (1990). 
Inspired by the cable-TV series that fea- 
tures Donaid’s personality-free nephews, 
Huey, Dewey, and Louie, his niece Webby, 
and Uncle Scrooge McDuck, this Disney 
feature shows Soap how much children's 
entertainment has deteriorated. Featuring 
better animation but worse storytelling 
skills than Disney's cartoons of old 


showed, this ride-to-be plun- 
ders Spielberg films in the Phen 4 of the 
characters ravaging a desert island for a 


legendary treasure. Scrooge winds up 
being chastised for his present greed but 
rewarded for his earlier acquisitiveness. 
Guess Disney's for the sta- 
tus quo is all that hasn't changed. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, West Newton, sub- 
urbs. 


E 
*THE EXORCIST Ill (1990). George C. 
Scott gives a lethal performance in a 
dumb, deadly dull movie. William Peter 
Blatty, who wrote the original novel, both 
directs and writes this exercise in bogus 
theology, bad 3 effects, and 
incoherent storytelling. Scott is a 


A FLAME IN MY HEART (1990). See 








George Adams 
Craig Handy 
Jack Walrath 
John Hicks 


Ray Drummond 







Ronnie Burrage 


17.50 WGBH Member 
$19.50 non-members 






Copley Place, 

@DIE HARD 2: DIE HARDER (1990). _ter because what's on screen makes visu- 

al sense. The images get you so high 

you're certain that the characters keep 

upping the ante of their experiment 
they want to stay high too. For 

the first hour, director Joel Schumacher 


play begins explaining what had been 
teasingly allusive, the movie's visual 
sense turns leaden and trite and literal. 


when he re-attaches 


Tickets nsaleA 1 


pe caper lt review in this.issue. Coolidge.Corner. messenger job with the uncie of the crook 
role of Tracy's girl, Tess Trueheart, but %*%*1/2 FLATLINERS (1990). This stun- who robbed him, Carmine Sabatini 
Madonna, as temptress Breathless _ning-4ooking thriller about five medical stu- (Marlon Brando, looking and sounding like 
Mahoney, seems mostly uncomfortable. dents who find a way to stop and then Don Corleone). His first assignment is to 
The passion of the movie is for masks and _ restart their hearts to explore what hap- transport an oversized lizard from 
allusions, and the abundant movie refer- pens after death has been shot by cine- airport to New Jersey, and these 
ences are exuberant. Beatty exaggerates | matographer Jan De Bont and designed _ scenes rival the scene with the leopard in 
the of the world in order to uncov- by production designer Eugenio Zanetti in Bringing Up Baby. Brando is in top comic 

a style that might be called hallucinatory form here: holding court over espresso 


and biscuits, he’s a master parodist. He's 
generous to the other , too, and 
they reward his trust. Charles, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


G 
*1/2 GHOST (1990). The sap gets awful- 
ly deep in this romance about a 
Manhattan stockbroker (Patrick Swayze) 
who is killed during a mugging (a failed 
pretext to obtain a computer access 
code), and whose ghost tries to save his 
sculptor-lover (Demi Moore) from the killer 
coming after her. Powerless to warn or 
protect her, Swayze turns to a medium 
(Whoopi Goldberg, mugging mercilessly) 


good here. With these roles who can 
blame them? Cheri, Harvard Square, 


1?) 
j 
3 
g 
3 
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Baw, Soon the tower 


Georgetown police lieutenant who, investi- an unbelievable sut- eager to exploit the Big City’s potential for 
gating the handiwork of a killer who was__ prise ending, that find Henelotter at the neg tony tag ge Fr The innocence of 
thought to have been executed years _ peak of his inventive bad taste. Coolidge _the first film is dissipated in dubious 
before, is led to a cell in a psycho ward as 

inhabited by someone who looks exactly %tkikexkTHE FRESHMAN (1990). Writer- scope of his gags to include the whole 
like the dead, heroic priest of the first film Andrew Bergman's comedy has media experience, they weaken 
(Jason Miller). That's about as spine-tin- the loose-screw charm and of and become 

gling as it gets in this picture, which is the Paramount comedies of the ‘30s and suspense and character jettisoned, all 
directed by Biatty as if he were answering ‘40s and an unhinged, near-Dadaist high _that’s left are cheap laughs and special 
essay questions. Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, style. Matthew Broderick plays Clark _ effects. Arlington Capitol. 

Chestnut Hill, suburbs. Kellogg, a naive Vermont kid enrolled in 


his first semester of NYU film school, who, 
in short order, has all his money and *1/2 
stolen and secures a high-paying 


HENRY, PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL 
KILLER (1989). Relentiess, coldblooded, 





617.931.2000 





Celebrating 
the 
music 
of 
Charles 





ers who see in its blankness a probing into Fresh Pond, 
the of violence and popular cul- 
ture. But the movie remains as flat as its 
hero's affect and as two-dimensional and 
Static as the title suggests. It follows Henry 
(Michael Rooker) and the doltish sidekick 
(Tom Towles) he takes up with, and 
Henry's relationship with the dolt’s sexual- 
ly abused sister (Tracy Arnold). You can’t ly 
tell whether director John McNaughton 
intends such touches as Henry and com- 
pany watching their killings on videotape 
as a comment on how video culture 


numbs us into an of violence, maniac rock singer, and Riza (Imanol 

or whether he’s simply getting extra Arias), the gay son of a deposed 

mileage out of a good snuff scene. East dictator (read: the shah 

Henry's hobby seems just a way of killing know these two are meant for each other 

time, an obsessive-compulsive habit in- pay mee Pim ay pang 
a Madrid open-air market ogling the same 


distinguishable from watching slasher 
movies like this one. Coolidge Corner. 


intersect with one another in all sorts of 
ways. There are iranian hitmen, sex- 
characters who 


scared gynecologists, and 


fantasize about the sleekly designed, admire. The characters 
claim. 


labor-free future that was ours to 


The plot, which has to do with George’s 
becoming the it of a distant 
planet where small furry creatures ‘kidnap 
him, contains about 30 minutes of activity 
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cal melodrama. The 
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Ju 
Place, West 
*&*xxTHE JUNGLE BOOK (196 
Disney's animated version of the Rudyard passion he pours 


> 


Maura), who's 
inspired voice casting) can be 


lungie. Mowgli takes to the 

lent bear Baloo (Phil Harris), the beat- 

crazy apes (Louis Prima and his band), 

and a group of vultures with 

accents and Beatle haircuts. T' 

wilder than the villainous tiger Khan 
Sanders with his usual 

urbane cooiness). They get the best 

. Prima’s “| Wanna Be like You” 


ful and 


The Premiere WGBH Radio Jazz Concert Series Presents: 


HEDGES DYNASTY 










Saturday, 


September 15, 


8pm atthe 
Berklee 


Also featuring Ce nter 
Call The Jay 

Brandford 
Ticket Master Septet Presented by 


WGBHradioBOSTON 89. 7fin 
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Walt going apoplectic. Copley Place, 
West Newton, suburbs. 





























undergo plastic surgery to make them- 
selves the doubles of the stars they 
chaos 











geous. The cinematography, by Angel 
F has a gaudy sheen. 
Coolidge Corner, Running Arts at the 


Arlington Regent. 

THE LASERMAN (1988). Peter — 
directed and stars in this comedy about 
detective in New York's Chinatown on the 
trail of an unemployed laser scientist. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


*kkkkxLAW OF DESIRE (1987). 
Recklessness is the only law desire 
adheres to in Spanish writer/director 
Pedro Almodévar's 










characters 

famous director (Eusebio Poncela), who 
can't rouse in himself the unrestrained 
into his scenarios; his 
transsexual actress sister (Carmen 
over with passion; 

and the spoiled rich boy (Antonio 
Banderas) whose desire to possess 
Poncela reaches irrational, dangerous 
extremes. Almodévar takes chances 
and he does it with 

















-passion 
conventions. ¥ Running Arts at the 
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ketckekKMAY FOOLS (1990). In this grace- 
orchestrated new com- 
edy, Louis Malle and co-screenwriter 
Jean-Claude Carriére use the Parisian 
riots of May ’6@ as the marker for the end 
of an era. The film takes place on a coun- 
try estate in the south of France, where an 
elderly woman (Paulette Dubost) dies and 
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her widower son Milou (Michel Piccoli) 
sends for the relatives and finds that his 
leisurely existence is threatened by the 
heirs’ wish to sell the estate. But the funer- 
al is delayed when the gra join 
the general strike and the congregated 
“May fools” begin to create their own 
benign version »f the revolution. The glow 
that couples them in new ways, like the 
lovers in the forest of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, is as endearing as it is 
comical and you begin to get caught up in 
it. The movie doesn't stand up to the com- 
parisons it invites to The Rules of the 
Game, but it’s wonderful enough. Miou- 
Miou is superbly comic as Milou's bour- 
geois daughter, and Piccoli is truly great. 
Nickelodeon, West Newton. 

MEN AT WORK (1990). See review in this 
issue. Charles, Fresh Pond, Allston, sub- 


urbs. 

LES MISERABLES (1957). See review in 
this issue. Museum of Fine Arts. 

*1/2 MO’ BETTER BLUES (1990). Trite, 
awkward, pretentious, and with the sour 





says no to drugs, booze, and pathetic self- 
martyrdom. Unfortunately, what he 
embraces is Spike Lee at his worst. Torn 
between a teacher (Joie Lee) and a singer 
(Cynda Williams), Bleek is most in love 
with himself. Every character and plot tum 
is predictable. There's the competing play- 
er striving to headline the club (Wesley 
Snipes, sleekly making the most of a 
badly written role), the crooked club own- 
ers (John and Nicholas Turturro), the inept 
manager (Spike) hooked on gambling. 
The film is visually gorgeous and the 
soundtrack opulent, but Lee communi- 
cates nothing of Bleek’s narcissism, 
obsessiveness, or agony. He focuses on 
black and white stereotypes instead of 
investigating the nature of creativity in a 
hostile society. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
, West Newton, 
*1/2 MY BLUE HEAVEN (1990). How 
can a comedy starring Steve Martin as a 
Mafia wiseguy in the FBI witness-reloca- 
tion program, and backed by a cast that 
includes Rick Moranis, Joan Cusack, 
Carol Kane, Deborah Rush, Julie 
Bovasso, William Hickey, and Daniel 
Stern, be so terrible? Instead of writing 
more dialogue for these performers, 
screenwriter Nora Ephron pumps up a 
tired (and sappy) subplot. The actors work 
hard enough, especially Martin, whose 
lou look and e of third- 
degree boredom in his new California sub- 
urb, are uproarious. He has almost all of 
the movie's funny line readings, of which 
there are pitifully few. And director Herbert 
Ross’s meticulous finish is all wrong for 
the high-energy, busting-out-all-over com- 
edy the movie is intended to be. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, go Hill, suburbs. 


**PRESUMED INNOCENT (1990). Alan 
J. Pakula’s adaptation of Scott Turow's 
terse, distinctive bestseller is reverent and 
dull. It's the celluloid Cliff's Notes version 
of the movie: drab, listless, and wooden, 
neither uncoiling the suspense that tensed 
the novel nor opening the mysteries of the 
soul that made it linger in the imagination. 
Telling the story from the first-person point 
of view of his hero, Rusty Sabich 
(Harrison Ford), Pakula omits the central 
question of the novel: how reliable is 
Rusty? Sabich is a Midwestern DA 
accused of his mistress (a pert 
and inane Greta Scacchi), a DA given to 
furthering her career in the bedroom. 
Cursed with a terrible haircut, Ford looks 
like an astronaut stricken with angst, or 
perhaps gas. Brian Dennehy, in an atypi- 
cally coloriess performance, is the chief 
who's afraid his handling of the 
murder will affect him in the upcoming 
election; Raul Julia is Sabich's defense 
lawyer and Bonnie Bedelia is his wife. 
Pakula squeezes the murky ambiguities 
out of Sabich and reduces the novel to 
standard Perry Mason proceedings. Paris, 
Janus, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*PRETTY WOMAN (1990). Starting from 
a premise as familiar as Cinderella (and if 
you don't catch the resemblance right 
away, a dozen coy references iin the dia- 
logue will clue you in), this romantic come- 
dy stars Richard Gere as a-corporate 
raider who hires an inept hooker (Julia 
Roberts) to be his love bunny for a week. 
But when the two extremes of the free- 
enterprise system come together, sparks 
fly, and they fall in love (i.e., Gere stares 
into space while Roberts chirps Prince 
songs in the bathtub). Then they face the 
old bugaboo about whether he can 
respect her after paying for it and whether 
she can ever believe he'll see her as any- 
thing other than a $50 whore. Let's hope 
she's sharp enough to get a better deal 
than Ivana. Directed by Garry Marshall. 
Copley Place, Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 
@PROBLEM CHILD (1990). This comedy 
about a couple (John Ritter and Amy 
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outrageousness, and gooey he-just- 
needs-to-be-loved scenes. If this mixture 


t, 

film for the whole family. Copley Place, 
Fresh Pond, suburbs. 

**1/2 PUMP UP THE VOLUME (1990). 
Christian Slater's raw anger should make 
this disappointing film better than it is, but 
it's the first film in a while to get even 
close to what s really going a inside 
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DARKMAN.r 


12:30, 2:30,4:30,7:15,9:20 


PUMP UP THE VOLUME-r 
1:30,3:30,5:30,7:35,9:35 


MEN AT WORK.rci3 
1:00.3:00.7:05,:25 


PROBLEM 
CHILD-p613 
5:00 
JUNGLE BOOK-A 
12:25, 2:15, 3:50 


THE WITCHES-PG- 
12:20,2:15,4:10 
7:10,9:10 


DELTA FORCE 2-R 
12:05,2:10,4:15 
7:35,9:40 


FLATLINERS-R 
12:15,2:30,4:40 
7:30,9:45 


EXORCIST Ill-R 
12:00,2:20,4:35 
7:20,9:40 


12:10,1:40,3:15 
5:00 
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“A GREAT, ROWDY, PASSIONATE LOVE STORY!” 


-Gene Siskel, SISKEL AND EBERT 
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€INEMAS 
Fresh Pond Mall 
Cambridge 661-2 


FINAL WEEK! 
DAILY 5:10, 7:15 & 9:05 


Nt the Omni Theater. 


at the Museum of Science, Science Park, 
ickets: $6, adults; $4, children 4-14, and seniors 


finest male movies, now in both cinemas 1&2 


ART J2 


204 Tremont Street ° 482-4661 
THE BEST GAY MOVIES 
DIRECT FROM L.A 


Fri It 12, 1,2, 3, 7,8, 9; Sat. 10, I, 12,1,2.3.4, 
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wick 
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EVERY WEDNESDAY 


“LUXURANT BLACK COMED, 


THE NUTTINESS HAS A MAJESTIC SWEEP. FREE-WHEELING ENTERTAINMENT... 


— Peter Rainer, LOS ANGELES TIMES 


"A SLAM-BANG ADVENTURE... 
WONDERFULLY EXECUTED:’ 


— Bob Strauss, LOS ANGELES DAILY NEWS 


Neo-Tokyo is about to 
EeXePeLeOeDeE 


Sat, Sun, Mon Mats 12:30, 2:45 


ROBERT DOWNEY. JR. 


Al AMERNGN 


ae con ante i host 


MEL GIBSON 


“UB 
(1982, dir Pedro Almodovar) 
a & Sun. mat at 3:30} 


Alain Tanner's Tale of Obsession — 


A FLAME IN 
MY HEART 


The scandal of the San Francisco Film Festival 
7:45, Sat, Sun, Mon Mat 3:40 


LABYRINTH 
OF PASSION: 


asim ne ALMODOVAR 


5:45, 9:50; Sat, Sun,Mon Mat 1:40 
ES SE 


double features: 

Fi, Ag 31 Sm Sa 2 
tage pr 
(1986, dir Almodovar 
w/Carmen Maura} 


Mon, Sept 3 & Tues, Sop. 4 
rina 
at 5:20 and 9:30 
(1984, dir Almodovar 


Bane om RS 
onl VERE, Ate. 
EERE, Ate. 5005 1231 ! 737-5040 A Bane } jen ‘a 


\ comedy about one of life’s greatest challenges. staying friends. 


“A WILDLY ORIGINAL COMEDY! 


FUNNY, INTELLIGENT AND CHARMING. 
Don’t miss it!” 






Wed., Sept. 5 & Thurs., Sept. 6 
Co-feaiure "WHAT HAVE | DONE 
TO DESERVE THIS?* 
at 5:30 and 9:30 
(We, a realy 
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“HILARIOUS! 
ENORMOUSLY TOUCHING. 


Diane Keaton is superb.” 
—Susan Granger, AMERICAN MOVIE CLASSICS 












AMERICA’S MOST 
EXCITING AND MOST . 
PROVOCATIVE : 
FILMMAKER." 


~James Verniere, BOSTON HERALD 


"THE YEAR'S MOST EXCITING 
PICTURE!” ise tevin, anc namo 


DAVID LYNCH’S 
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“RIVETING.” 


— GENE SISKEL, Chicago Tribune 


“PASSIONATE.” 
“OUTSTANDING” 
“BLOCKBUSTER!” 










HARRISON FORD 
PRES UM ED 


INNOCENT 


WARNER BROS. PRESENTS 
HARRISON FORD 
BRIAN DENNEHY: RAUL JULIA A MIRAGE PRODUCTION AN ALAN | PAKULA FILM "PRESUMED INNOCENT” BONNIE BEDELIA 
PAUL WINFIELD wo GRETA SCACCHI *% JOHN WILLIAMS “*"*S FRANK PIERSON xo ALAN J. PAKULA stair Scort Turow 
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Thursday 
September 6, 1990 


The I-TONES 
( Reggae ) 
Ringer Park, Brighton 
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Boston Phoenix 
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wrath of most adult authority figures, 
including the FCC. The extreme narcis- 
sism of his on-air performances reflects 
his listeners’ apr ente But to unite 
under a banner of nonconformity is oxy- 


Copley Place, Fresh Pond, Allston, sub- 
urbs. 


T 
*TAKING CARE OF BUSINESS 
The problem with this isn't 


that we've seen all the situations and 

characters before, it’s that writers Jill 

Mazursky and Jeffrey Abrams keep 
the stock situations set 


James Belushi! plays a car thief who 
escapes from jail to see the Cubs in the 
World Series and starts living the good life 
when he finds businessman Charles 
Grodin's Filofax at LAX. Even if the movie 
were fresh, you'd never be able to tell 
from Arthur Hiller's direction, which stages 
everything at the same bustling pace. 
Grodin has given this better 


elsewhere, and somebody should tell 
James Belushi that loud and broad 
doesn’t mean funny. The worst thing here 
is the way Anne DeSalvo's crack comic 
authority is ignored; she has to play 
wounded and wet as an ech ta 
friend of Grodin’s who keeps 

out of scrapes and is hurt when oe 
romantic 


suburbs. 
*xTOTAL RECALL (1990). Paul 
Verhoeven's sci-fi blockbuster turns 
metaphor into gimmicks and special 
effects. The movie has the bloated cheesi- 
ness only $50 million can buy and just 
and brilliance to recall 
the totality of its betrayal. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger plays a 21st-century 
construction worker by a recur- 
rent nightmare of Mars. When he goes to 
a company to have a fake memory resem- 
bling his dream implanted in his brain, 
another self, a real secret agent from Mars 
pursued by enemies, takes over, thrusting 
him into the middie of an insurrection 
against a despotic Martian mining compa- 
ny. For the film to have credibility, the 
blue-collar be 
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disunity, and frustration of the making of 
this long-delayed sequel to Chinatown 
show in this film. It seems the work of a 
weary man of uncertain vision — 
strained, contrived, and inert, but with 


Clarity. The 
movie relies on Chinatown, and it also suf- 


mal maladies of its predecessor. 
Nicholson seems bloated, addled, and 
badly dressed, and as a director he 
doesn't show a lot of assurance. Cheri, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 


u 
@THE UNBELIEVABLE TRUTH (1990). 
This it feature from first-time 
writer-director Hal Hartley is steeped in 
the affectation peculiar al some 
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You Babe.” Somerville Theatre. 


w 
*tckWHAT HAVE | DONE TO DESERVE 
THIS! (1985). A sketchy, wey tr ae come- 
dy of amorality about a harried 
popping Madrid housewife (Carmen 
Maura) who works 18-hour days as a 
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sleepy, 
tions. But Cage's Elvis riffs grow into stilt- 


structing networks of fundamental evil. 
With Ladd’s melodramatic and slyly subtie 
portrayal of the castrating mother standing 
in for Blue Velvet’s Frank Booth, the movie 
can be seen as an exorcism of sexual 
demons, allowing a glimpse of this wild 
world’s weirdest thing — love. 
Nickelodeon, 


Harvard Square, Circle, sub- 


urbs. 
*&*kkTHE WITCHES (1990). Although 
flawed, Nicolas Roeg's film of Roald 
Dahl's novel is sweet, dark, and exhilarat- 
p one of the few delights of the summer. 
young boy, Luke (Jasén Fisher), visiting 
nig 2 orweuan grandmother (Mai 
Zetterling) is frightened and fascinated 
her tales of witches. When his parents are 
killed in an accident, he and his grand- 


gz 


and her digs at celebrities are buried 

under so much sarcasm that you can't tell 

what hef target is. What isn't vague is her 

venom or the movie's regressive fantasy 

of blacks as the cool, exotic other. 
‘elodeon. 


5 


Y 

*k1/2 YOUNG GUNS Ii (1990). It proba- 
bly won't save the dying Western, but this 
sequel is more ambitious, and often more 
successful, than the original. Director 
Geoff Murphy (Utu) pays homage to Ford, 
Leone, Peckinpah, and in terms of plot, 
character, and visual scope, it’s a much 
more expansive and satisfying film. 
Murphy and screenwriter John Fusco bor- 
row heavily from Peckinpah’s Pat Garrett 
and Billy the Kid (whose Garrett, James 
Coburn, has an excellent cameo as cattle 
baron John Chisum). Billy (Emilio 
Estevez 


politicians pressure his old partner Garrett 
(William Petersen) to hunt down his friend. 
The greatest strength and the greatest 
flaw is that there are no good guys. The 
characters aren't as qecteaat an as they 
could be, but the moral ambiguity is a 
brave attitude for a Hollywood film in an 
era that craves untainted heroes and vil- 
) lin. Copley Place, Arlington Capitol, 


Zz 
ZU: WARRIORS OF THE MAGIC MOUN- 
TAIN (1969). This Hong Kong adventure 
follows a soldier who falls into a hole in a 
mountain and begins an adventure to 
save the earth from evil spirits. Directed 
by Tsui Hark. Museum of Fine Aris. 
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MEN AT WORK (PG-13) BUSINESS (R) FLATLINERS (R) 


GE SHARLES MM GBEACOM HILL) @UEARIS IR QL CINEMA 57 
EMILIO ESTEVEZ - _ MEL GIBSON DIANE KEATON : 
MEN AT WORK (PG-13) | AMR AMERICA (R) _| CUCK HERES iE LEMON SISTERS (PG) 
a bol poe es aoe 
PRESUMED 
a INNOCENT :[ — ceoncec. soon ee 
MARLON BRANDO' 
THE FRESHMAN (PG THE EXORCIST Iti (R) GHOST (PG-13) 





< Pheenix. 
tas 8 ER Sy SS 












THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS AUGUST 31-SEPTEMBER 6, 1990 








Introducing the “One Call” Classifieds 
Cl#Stifieds @Plus 


Now you can find the vehicle, roommate or housemate you're oe: for with just one call! See inside for details. 










= 


Daughters 


| of Alcoholic 
Fathers 


$200-$250 


Volunteers needed for 
Harvard Medical School 
Research Project 











New England's largest Arts and 
Entertainment weekly, has openings in the 
following areas: 


STAT CAMERA OPERATOR 


ENTRY-LEVEL opportunity for a Stat Camera 














conception to be by 
artificial insemination. 


Please state your fee. 






resume to Dept. S. 


GRAPHIC ARTIST 


The Advertising Art Department has openings for 
staff and freelance Mac artists. Must have 
computer graphics (Quark XPress preferred) and 
ad design experience. 

if you perform well under the pressure of deadlines 
and want to join our exciting and fast paced media 
environ-ment, send resume to Dept A. 





For 11/2 - 2 '/2 day study 
(weekdays only) 






Must be healthy and 
between 21-25 yrs. old 


(Blood Sampling Involved) 

















1-800-521-1539 or 
1-212-371-0811, 








The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave., Boston 02215 


For more information 


Call 855-2248 












Job-Winning 
Resumés., 


$10 Resumes. 
We Don’t Have Them and 
Neither Should You. 


seca cen denon A 
eee 
Getting a bargain basement 


VOLUNTEERS voul aaaEr 


WAU 


Women, ee 


needed fi ae Ten year old fundraising firm is seeking 
and marijuana aller representatives for our programs 
which raise funds for prestigious non- 

profit organizations. Evening & weekend 





Getisae isda ie Canela shes cee 
consultation and we'll review your current resume. 





KENMORE SQUARE 
267-6080 
520 Comm. Ave. Suite 312 
CROSSING 
423-2529 
59 Temple Place, Suite 611 








sensitivity studies. 
By torerematenyalenere 
involved. 






Cambridge location. 


Call 576°6100 


M-F, 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
New Boston Group 






(603) 436-9225 





450 Offices Nationwide. 
For the office nearest you, call 800-824-5858 


AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 
| $24,000 TO $65,000 







Call 
855-2248 









STOCKROOM 
HANDYPERSON 


Position available in licensed 
non-profit reproductive health 
clinic to assist in shipping/| | 
receiving, stock control & main- | 
tenance. 


Flexible hours, M-F, 25 hours/ 
week. 













SEPTEMBER OPENINGS 
¢ Pickers/Packers 
¢ Office Clerks 
* Receptionists 
_TAC/TEMPS has 


* Men & Women Ages 18 to 30 
¢ U.S. Citizen * H.S.Grad. or G.E.D. 
¢ No Aviation Experience Required 
¢ Positions are Available Nationwide 
¢ Full Pay/Expenses while Training 


Call For Free Information (24 hours) 


(617) 695-8090 


ATC Education Center 

























Send resume, or apply to: 


Preterm 


Health Services 
1842 Beacon Street, 
Brookline, MA 02146 








with excellent references. 
Call TODAY for immediate consideration! 


TAC/ Copley | nal 
pel TEMPS’ rina eee 











FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 Display Advertising 536-5390 x207 














neet if TAUOUA ~ 
AUGUST 31, 1990 


#£ VMAGAIIT ANTENA It 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION POUR 


eee a tat 


eer aeeeaes 





PERE TE 
BUSINESS 
OPPS 

Make ss a a, day at home at home. 


aR “Sore WAL OF 
$500 to 


431 Stoneham MA, 02180 
Make $3000 a month —_ 


mr 


JAKE $395 A DAY. 
wom at home. Call 
1-900-654-2255 -ext 901, 
Barr 10pm $14 fee 


Make thousands of more PT 
from your home. For free de- 
taiis’ write: ARC -Box_ 2018 
Boston'MA 02106 














Naturai 436-6298 


PROF ESSIONAL 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


et EARN $500-$1000 


week y stuffing 
envelopes at home. Be your 
own boss! Easy work, no ex- 
pénence. For free info send 
self addressed stamped 
evelope to: Allstate Mailers 
POB 98b Palisades Park NJ 
07650. 


Freelance visua! merctian- 
diser needed ‘or part time 
work. Current retail exp a 
plus. Send resumes to: S.R 
Weiner & Assoc inc. 1330 
Boylston St Chestnut Hill 
MA 02167, attn Rhonda. No 
phone cails please. 


. THEATRE 


TELE ETING 
Bright, enthysiastic, 
articulate people needed for 
American Repertory Theatre 
telemarketing dept. PT eves, 
nrs. Sal + comm. 495-2668 


WORD PROCESSORS/ 
RECEPTIONISTS 
@ Lotus 
@ Multimate 
@ Wang 
@ Dec Mate 
needed. Cali today-- 
work tomorrow. 
ADIA PERSONNEL 
951-2560 











GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 


Place your job listing in New 
England's largest weekly 


267-1234 


ADMIN ASST, 
MUSIC INDUSTRY 
Full time entry-level position 
for indiwidual w/ excellent 
typing (60-70 wpm). com- 
puter. organizational! & tele- 
phone skills. Call 254-0007 


Attention: Postal! Jobs! Start 
$11.41/hr! For application 
info call (1) 602- 885, 
Ext M-4328 6pm-10pm 7dys 


ATTENTION 
STUDENTS 
PART TIME EVENINGS 
TELEPHONE FOR 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


$6-$10/HR : 

MASSPIRG, the state's lead- 
ing public interest lobby 
seeks politically motivated 
college students and others 
for our downtown phone 
bank. Heip us win statewide 
legislation for RECYCLING. 
Monthly pay raises/ 
bonuses. MBTA Park St loc 

Cail Rita 292-4813 


BLUE DINER 
Cooks/ Prep cooks, flexible 
schedule, good pay. salary 
neg with experience. ASAP 


338-4639 
Ask for John 6pm to 11pm. 





CooK 
Quincy Market. 





Wkends & 
nights. Sv hr to start 
-9284 
FIELD REP 
PART TIME. SEMI- 
RETIRED WELCOME. 
Nation-wide credit service 


co is looking for part time 
field reps to pick up 
cancelled credit cards 2-3hrs 
per day. Related field exp 
helpful. Must have reliable 
transportation. Hours are 
flexable. Call Mrs King col 
lect betw tiam-5pm at 
714-748-9880 


FREE HAIRCUTS 
Dellaria Salons seeking 
models for the following. 
Monday eve training 
classes, advanced semin- 
ars, stage shows and photo 
shoots. All programs and 
fect t0 change and refusal 
to change re , 
eel cule teary monday st 
6:30 pm. 623 Comm ave 
Boston. Call 254-1004. 


Furniture restoration, ex- 





high 
' quality conservation of 
American furn 


of 18th, 19th 

Sy pee ae 

to ipswich. Cail 

Bill at a 








for ‘the 


2 
" 








1 SAT. PERSON 


Geusan tah deooaieenict 


Denetits, Call. Sat or Tues 
367-0880 


pt hymn hi Be ; 
grad in exi we 
disturbed youth, o00 b649 
MALES WANTED 25+ 
search for book nage 
include photo, name, 
dress & tel no. w/ SASE to 


Geminil Leo POB 1280 
Marblehead MA 01945-5280 


Models womans F Firm 


tyes ft & F for fashion and 


. 266-5221 


Famous Newbury St 
seeks waitstaff for Fall 
vacancies. 247-6600. 








shopping, 
recrsetenn activities. 


license 
Call Lisa, 536-5651. ext 74. 


Part-time Person Friday 
wanted by small software 
comnary. al A flexible 

experience 
helpful, $8+/hr ws! Og 
quails. Matchups 395-4 


armantaaiaa 
international fashion dis- 
tribution Co. needs 12 


throughout New England 
Quick advancement, no exp. 
train 





neccesary, we 
566-6329 


Earn sen to S500) we 


Statewide citizens lobby hir- 
ing staff. Fight for fair taxes. 
environmental protection 
lower insurance. Sum- 
mer/permanent-training 
2-10pm. 617-864-9813 





thing! 
937-4112 LV MSG 











warehouse drivers, 
mechanics, . Security 
guards ‘al office 
help. (some train) 
WANTED: 
ight people 


ick. We 
guarantee .%100 Cal! 
617- 


ADULT | 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $1000/$1500 


per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-869-7336 


DANCERS 
WANTED 


21 years or older. No ex- 
' neccessary. 





-pernence 
-at Naked Eye Cabaret 


‘Washington St, Boston,. 
426-7462. 


CHANCE FOR $$$$ 


DANCERS 
WANTED 
Top salaries paid 


‘THE GREATEST EXOTIC 
FEMALE REVIEW 
IN THE WORLD’ 


Tom Caruso’s 
1050 Revere Beach Pkwy 
Cheisea, Ma 02150 
617-889-4911 
wnted for 


Goodiooking guys 
rubdown/escort service. Call 
Cliff 247-0234 


FEMALE 


scSERRG ONCE. 


nationa! and sasienann 
bookings EP. 
1 342-SHOW 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
OR REFERAL 
LETTERS TYPED 
Do you need 2 good refer- 
ence letter or recommen- 
dation to be sent out, or just 
have framed? Tell us on a 











Enterprises 883 Plain St. 
Suite 883 St ion MA 
02072. Allow 4-6wks de- 


livery We accept money or- 
der or certified check. 


Check with the 
authority. 


THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 


The Arts & 
Entertainment 








FAX $s 
PANASONIC at the lowest 
prices in New . Call 
Just The Fax 617-254-5008 


GHOST WRITER 
AND EDITOR. Proposal: 
Resume: Academic 
So ey 
SCRIBE 926.6116 
RRS AES 


ene 
ERVICES 


GET OUT OF DEBT! 
immediate relief! ~~ debt 
consolidation will 
advance $1000- 30 Y000 
Guaranteed program with 
90% approval.Bad credit no 
problem! 1-800-926-3941. 
24 hrs. 7 days 


Looking for Credit? Estab- 

sf or reestablish your credit 

regardiess of your bad credit 
history. 24 hrs. $2/min 


1-900-420-3131 


ATING 


national, Local, alli S 
800-442-9050 7 


1-900-786-RSVP 
Recorded Personals 
$2/ min 


poaeongs tet is back in your 
area t am. 
Call 71 340-1408. 

PLATIME Service 
A 17402 








Boston's 
Easiest Way 
to Meet New 





DATE DIAMOND 


Men Call 619762211 
Women Call@1 9762233 


Women Place Ads No Fee 
617° 621 1727 
Men .99/min Women .69/min 
Alternate Lifestyles 
1¢976°7676 @ 99/min 


Man to Man 
1°976°2626 @ .99/min 








INTRODUCTION WITH 
PHONE 
8 lant To 


y Singles 
Meet You. Call 1-976-2220 
24/hrs 7 days, $1 per minute 


HOME 
SERVICES 


CLE t 
House, apt, and o' 
refeences, calli 
232-5489 


snmsnasincenineT ee 
CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 


COMPANY, INC. 
RESIDENTIAL $ 
COMMERICAL 
Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work, Contact Patrick at: 
289-4701 


Commercial residential 


Cleani good references. 
Cail wna 


PAINTERS 


STACEY’S P. 
interior work 
work at great rates. Referen- 
ces avallable 508-995-4567 


: 


anytime 








A 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
INTIMATE TS 


For lover 
617.621.0139 


‘MOVERS 
TBmen&maxwan 260-7105 


q4 le. 
new a schedule 
282-7195 282-7195 


= jae Te, We Aphede: 


"CARRIER a” wes 
490-483 7 (24hrs) 





BOB’S MOVING 


Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and a 
sonal yes Office, apts, & 


{ob too ones. "22-1679. 
MPDU & fully insured. 


ISAAC’S MOVING 


“Sian st oe 
ee ee 
Man < —_ for Hire 
617-846-6416 


MAN WITH VAN 
Reliable & Efficient 
(617) 965-4979 




















tar Lic & ins. 





Robert's Moving 








s anmo 

Exek avai 

distance or local moves 
insured. 783-5928 


THE DEADLINE FOR 





SERVICES 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


V.V.V. MOVING 

Professiona!, insured 
perienced, Low rates 
Call 643-5723 





Movers, Inc. 


617- 
738-0044 


OCTAGON EXPRESS 





| BOX STOP 


movi 
FOR LESS 
661-0550 M-S 





IMAGINE ALL 
OF BOSTON'S 
BEST BANDS 
APPEARING IN 
ONE PLACE. 


THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
GUIDE TO 


ISSUE DATE: 
SEPTEMBER 7 


Reserve your space 
today, because this is 


one engagement you 
won't want to miss! 


For more information, 
contact Candy Pirello 
at 536-5390 ext. 212 








BACK BAY, Park Dr & 


MOST NO Pet PEE OR FEE 


Various sizes, all prices & 
loctns. Studios, many, from 
$495; 1BR from ; 2BR 
from $750; 3BR trom $1150. 
Apt Specialists 247-2700 


BACK BAY, SE, nr Copley T, 
2BR, frpic, deck. avi. 
Fee. Owner, 617- 


BEACON HILL, Beacon St, 
1BR tux apt, frnshd. inci alt 
utils, concierge service, re- 
nov nag Shr deck. 
$850/mo. 742-6636 


z: 














kit, balc, 1285 sq ft, 24 hr 
sonerge. Must see! 
$1300/mo. 720-4583 


BOSTON, 3-4BR in 3-fam, 
, walk to T, nr NU. $1000, 


no fee. Brian, 239-1830 
onal Aringtn St, smai! 
tudio $550; small 1BR $650 


renov. Nr 
482-1497, 4149-3059 


BOSTON Beacon at Park Or 


“Lrg 1 & 2 BR apts $900-1200 
7 


& hw inci. Nr BU & T. 


Students welcome 
NO FEE!!! —— 757-9063 


BOSTON, Circle 
2BR map Fe einet. $750. 
No Fee. 24. 


BOSTON, East, 3BR 6 rm, 
Ysa; porch, storage 
750/mo+utils. Convt to 
MBTA. 567-5324 


BOSTON, furn studios in 
own-occup SE twnhse. 
$400-500 inci util. 536-1678 


BOSTON, Harv Med: 4BR 
$1050; 3BR $750; song 
Mod K & Bs, 

safe. Nr T. No Fee 




















nov 3BR, w/d in . porch 
off-st pkg avi. Avi 9/1. $950 
Contact Owner, Jim, 
617-566-2122 








BOSTON, No End, 2B, irg, 
sunny, quiet, new renov. 
Eat-in kit & din area, hdwd 


firs. $895 wf ht/hw 
625-732 


sunny 4BR w/renov kit, 
hen ard nn oem. 
pe to T. $1095. Owner 
Keith, 266-1168 
Med 


BOSTON/NU, Harvd 

area, No fee. 3-4BR, modern 
onan & bath, hdwd firs, 
1000, 2252064, 


nov condo, 
2 ba, T 1 bik. 
No tee, 882-9202 


BOSTON, S E, City Hosp, 
totally rehabed condo featur- 











ROCK’IN 
ROLL 
RENTALS 
















JAMES 5 REALTY 
617-267-6655 


a a ais Geos et 


5 
ES 
i 
2 


rn 
i 
8 

i 





33 
28 
7 
$3 


r 
f 
15 





$33 
An 

iS 
ac 
282 
aa? 
i Pee 





owner has apts & hses. 1 
3BR 











sot one: poe 


wy 91. 
$1950 initd. er, 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ~ 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
1S WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 
CAMBRIDGE, 2 rm studio, 
om entrnc, all utils inci. 
75. 661-1914 





in 3-fam, huge new eat-in kit, 
hdwd firs, we Sain et 
Bore. ab ogee w, 

~~ Lk $1200. 
Doug, 9 576. 
a Porter 


pg Sl 











age te ye Le & 


. firs, 
Sat is 


py recently renovtd 
. Lrg mod eat-in kit 
w/slider to back porch, d/d, 
Wg rm & din rm, hdwd firs. 
$750/mo+utils. 436-5771 


DORCHESTER, Irg 2BR, city 
view, open kthydivieg rm! 
Walk to JFK/Savin Ts. 
-$700 inci ht/nw. 436-2677 

DORCHESTER, sunny 
renovtd 2BR, firs, 
porchs. $675+. 695-8054 
DORCHESTER, nr UMass & 


imo-+tutils. Avi now 
& 9/1. Mark, 267-1296 


=] 
° 
2 
Oo 
=x 
m 
a 
4 
m 
x2 
_ 
c 
= 
) 
@ 
o 
~ 


. enpeniend after 3 ee. 
e for prompt ; 
9/1, $795+nht. paw 


FENWAY 

Berklee walk to T. : 
Washer inside apt. Avi 9/1 
$550. 547-8576 Owner 


FENWAY 
Sunny studio, eat-in’ kitch, 
hdwd firs, nice bidg. Avi 9/1. 
$570/m. ist & sec, $100 fee 
Marcy, 262-8618 after 6pm 


Pi a PARK, Irg 1BR, front 
back porches, backyard. 
$525/mo. 364-6714 


HYDE PARK, 3 & 4BRs apts 
nr Curry College. $850- 
$1000/mo-+utils. 277-4838 


HYDE PARK, nice 4 rms, 
elect incl. $565+last+dep 
(neg). Gas ht. 361-0166 


JAMAICA PLAIN, apts & 
houses, all sizes & prices. 
Jamaica one Associates. 


firs, porch, nr T. Clean 
well-maintnd. 849-1090 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 4-5BR, 2 
level Irg rm, new ba & kitch, 
, close to T. $1350. No 


JAMAICA PLAIN, sunn 
2BR w/porches, nr 
$725+. 524-7390 


Tufts, 8 rms, 2 
$1000/mo+util. 396-1945 


MEDFORD SQ, 18R 
ty amg he Bsrn pra d 
Tufts, T% 93 & 16. MUST 
SEE! $800. Alex, 396-1538 
NEWTON CORNER, 3BR 2 
ba, eat-in kit, hdwd firs, re. 
|. w/a. 


nr Pike & X-bus. 
9/1. $1250+. ih 


NEWTON Ctr-3BR $1200 
4BR $1400. 2 fam ee ee 
Call Monica eve 964-! 
READING, 2BR, mod kitch, 
frpic, hdwd fis. Eay 


via 128, 93, or train. $1000/ 
mo. Avi 10/1. 944-5509 


ge 1BR+loft spc 


Bi renovid, on 
quiet st nr T. Off-st pkg. 
+utils. 522-3867 
SOMERVILLE, on bus line, 

studio plus! 2nd 


utils+ . $600: 
Howe R 666-4040 


SOMERVILLE — 2nd fir, 
2BR mod bath & kitch. Frnt & 
porch. $387+/mo. Nr. 


Tufts & Davis. pets. 
623-2800 x3262, or 
623-3604. 


SOMERVILLE, 1 mo. 
rent! 3BR, mod K & B, sunny, 
pkg, nr T. $775. 245-5137 


SOMERVILLE, Cambridge 
line, 3BR, _ rm, eat-in 
kitch, on MBTA. Avi 9/1. 
$975. 944-5578 


SOMEAVILLE, irg 6 rm 2 or 
. condtn, huge 


porch. +. 628-5425 


po creme 4 3BR 
sunn' Inamn r good 
facilities. $870. all 
868-3900 ext 334 (w) 


SOMERVILLE, Irg 4BR, 2 fir 
new ba, e-i-k, . yard, 
nr T. $1075+. 628-8246 


SOMERVILLE, on trans, 1st 
fir, 7 rms 4BR. $900+utils; 
now fridge & fit incl pg for 2 
new . f 
cars. Plus others. 
Howe RE 


soy A 
rm ,e-, , 
pkg. $1400. 484-5052 


SOMERVILLE, Prospect 

Hill, great 3BR duplex apt in 

fully renov, historic register 
Anne home. 


paint & w/w. Good stor 
no fee. $2504 776-5121 


Lge degra ee | ee 

$930, avi now, 686-5225 

SOMERVILLE West, Tufts 

area, 2BR apt, mod K & B, 

quiet side st, 2 pkg inci gar- 

age. Avi now. Lease. 
/mo+. 1 


SOMERVILLE, 7 min Porter 
Sq, mod 2BR. $650/mo+uti 
1st, last, No Fee. 


SOMERVILLE W., furn 
1BR, 4rm et 


SOUTH BOSTON, 4BR, w/w 
Sep eat-in kit, on T. 

‘Stutils. Call after 9/2. 
749-9454 


SEVEN DAYS ‘TIL 
SEPTEMBER AND 
YOU DON’T HAVE 
A PLACE TO LIVE? 


CALL 1-976-PLUS | 


29¢ A MINUTE, 99¢ THE FIRST 


Simply indicate where you want to live 
and how much you want to spend and 
The Phoenix’s Classifieds Plus™ 


will sort it out for you! 


Classifieds @Plus 


WINTHROP, Highlands, 
inview 


RAR ROR tO AN CEE 
IMAP fcat with Up. yr 


apt/loft/attic 9/1, exper in 
carp/plumb/paint. You pay 
mat, we do rest. Lvmsg 4 
Chris 628-5057 


10/1. , Brkine 
rad pref. Call 739-8324 


NDO- 
MINIUMS 
y: 


ite 
Fone. 1 bdrm, or 
426-6457 r 


HOUSES 

FOR RENT 
ALLSTON 

Super 5-6BR, incl full bsmnt, 


big eat-in cab kitch, tile ba, 
pkg, yard. Musicians OK. Avi 
now. $1200. 232-0967 


BRIGHTON, 38R, nr BC, T 


BRIGHTON, mint 6 rm 
ranch, 3BR, mod K & B, 
hdwd firs, yard, rage, 
uiet area, nr buses. 
1325+. NO FEE! 782-0472 


CAMBRIDGE, small 2BR 
hse, frnshd. $975+. No 
smkrs. 776-5916 


paolo PLAIN, = 2 ne 
. Stdnt groups OK, nr T, 
9/1. $1700/m+utl. 277-4838 


SSR pe. 
. . st, . 
sec. $2500/mo unhtd. 
508-433-2116 


SCITUATE, winter rental, 
6BR, full ney. $950. 
969-6532, 965-41 


op w/ 
2rms avi. 


ALLSTON 
rmmts wtd for nice 5BR 
home. $350, all utils incl. 
Yard, pkg, bsmnt. 232 


STS 5 Se 
Jul for fun nonsmkr a 
casual 5BR coop w cat 


location, summer sublet 
possible 300+ 782-4121 


ANDOVER, GM to shr ing 
prof GM nr 


crase weay o8 edad. Bd 
share i ei : 
3story hse, w/ fp, bp , pkg. 
No smkrs or . $310+ avi 
9/1, 641-17! 


ARLINGTON - 2F 1M sk 1M 
fr semi-coop, ig sunny hse 


ba ge no smoke Ss, 
+ avail now 641 1. 
ARLINGTON 2M 1F 25-41 


seek 1F to share coop veg- 
hsehid. We're frndly, 


smoke or pets. $325+ 
641-3107 


ARLINGTON, 2M/1F sk F 
25+ to share s 10rm 
hse near rte 2 & bus, nonsmk 
& no pets pis indepd hshid 
w/ off-st pkg, cleaning 
service, indry, quiet, sunn 

rm, $425 inci all utilities, call 
Dan, Charlotte or Jeff at 
641-0444. 


ARLINGTON 2M/F for 4BR 
apt on 2fir et lg quiet 
loc, pkg, 2mins to T, avail 
Sept 1, $300/each +utils, 
Call Wolfgang 495-9506 


ARLINGTON Center. 1 
mature quiet prof M 30-50 to 
shr snny 6.5 rm condo 
twnhse w/ owner. No 
smk/pets + 648-0145 


ARLINGTON CNTR M/F to 

j Stable indept co- 

& Fs 30+. 1 

iecwoun we 

w/ grdn, yrd, ; 

oe, ponds No. en q 
« » 646-6393 ' 


T, it/oth, no smk . 
288-5203 @® 2728 tox Or5) 


27+, EZgoing, 
frndship, icecream, s . 
$435 incl utils, w/d, 783-1228 


4 shops+, 
T; BU, Hvd, 10min to 
Pike, 310+ 787-5454 
BRIGHTON Newton. Huge 
4BR bdilevel, sunny, on bus 
line $335/mo, many extras. 
ay OK. Call 965-4875 @ 
2745 (exp 9/5) 


BRIGHTON, snny rm in huge 
hse w/ Irg yrd & free pkg. 
from. bus, veg pref, 
smok ok, $352/mo + utils, 
aval 9/1, 783-2894 
BROOKLINE 1 M/F, Prof- 


Grad, to share 5 bdrm w/ 2M ° 


2F, W/D, no smk, 9/1, 
$410/mo +, 738-7731. 


ne BROOKLINE, 
urnt r in 


. Shops. 
$330-475. No Fee 734-4137 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge 
Corn, critically acclaimed 
hse of 3 sks 4th (30+), irg rm, 
/pets/Republic a 
cmkre pets/Republicans, 
all utils & 

pkg, 731-0014 


CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond, 
1F & 2cats sk hsemte, 30+, 

indep, resp, 
nonsmoker w/ good sense 
of humor, $475+, 354-7124 


CAMBRIDGE-Mod twhse 2 


shr in Hr Sq. Frpic, deck, 
‘d, ac, w/d, sep bed/bth. 
$s F 26 pis, non smk, cats 
ok. $675 pis. Eves 576-6330. 
@ 2832 (exp 9/5) 


CAMBRIDGE, nonsmkr for 
2BR / in 2fai nr Fresh 
Pond $450+, 3. 
2589 (exp 9/5) 


CAMBRIDGE non-smoke 
Prof/grad student to share 
huge new 2bdr luxury apt on 


Indry, w/d,| balcony, priv 
bath, $650, 577-7293 


CAMBRIDGEPORT. M/F 
clean quiet 25+ no pets 
$336+ Parking. Marc 

. Convienient H 


several openings $ 

for 8 person, ez , semi- 

coop. Ages 20s- smk. 

1 cat, no more . Lrg hse, 

qt nbrhd, Kyd: wi/d 
629-243 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM, 
roommate to share 4BR 
Walk to Harvard, 
661-0094 


CAMBRIDGE/Som line, 30's 
F & child sk nsmkg 
beaut renov hse nr Porter 


M/F for hse, Mon 
Sq, 4 fis, w/d, my |, dk, 3 ba, 
grdn. $550+. 9/1. 242-3348 


(@ free en- 
viroment, professionals 
$380 oonies, ge ! 


rn ne 
DEDHAM, M/F nonsmkr to 
shr 3BR 1¥2 ba home. $395 
incl utils. Call 329-5270 

DORCHESTER, Ashmnt Hil 


'g rm, semi-priv K&B, 
fir$, wik to Ashmnt 


She Rg 


JAMAICA PLAIN Pond side, 


jet street 1 bik 
skg 2 hsemts 
niin ro 
r in, prof, w.o. pets. 
$400&$475, inci util. Avail 
9/1. 524-4890 524-8545 


JAMAICA PLAIN 6BR hse 
on quiet st nr Northeastern & 
sks 3 ri house- 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 rm suite 
in vict hse w/d, deck, good 
nrbrhd, Nr T, No_ pets. 
$500+util. 524-0029 @® 2724 
(exp 9/5) 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2F 26+ sk 


ard, pets . Nr T, pond. 
{375 uti 525-8107 
JAMAICA PLAIN 1F 29 sks 1 
or 2 M/F nsmkg Pa for 
beaut spac & ai R dupix 
in nice area nr T & Arbortm, 
oak firs, yrd, $367 or $550+, 
veg pref, Darshan 522-4244 


JAMAICA PLAIN GWM has 
2BR in fully furnished 
victorian home, non- 
smokers, $350 & $450 incis 
all, 524-4898 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Pondside. 
3BR avi in sing fam hse. 
Firpic, w/d, prkg, T line, Avi 
now. 50+ht Call Jan 
926-1964 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1F seeks F. 
Own study and bdr in lovel 
Vict. Shr kit, bath, din, yard, 
prch.. Walk.to. orange and 
green line,- Jamaica Pond 
and Arboreton. $500/mo + 
expenses. 522-2883 @& 
2 (exp 9/12) 


LEXINGTON 2F/1M seek 4th 
for friendly spacious indep 
house 27+, no smoke/pets, 
$300+ 862-8712 


LEXINGTON, 25+ M/F 
nonsmkr to share hse w/ 
2M. Sunny rm w/ study, w/d, 
conv to T & ctr, rg 
861-1901 ,.7-107pm. P2569 
(exp 8/29) 


LEXINGTON. 26+ 
neat, quiet. . Pleasant 
rm/hse/st. No pets, 2 acres, 
bus to T $350+ 861-8737 @& 
2852 (exp 9/12) 


LEXINGTON- 


indep, 


Easy com- 


ing 
different! $450 inc util Amie 
862-1591 Iv msg. 
LEXINGTON, m/f 24+ for 
4bdr, w/d, 4 2 bath, 
pking, quiet neihgb, $350+ 
B62-4705 . 


LEXINGTON Seeks 
VEGETARIAN to shr hse on 


. Hillside and 
$350/mo 391-9372. 


nt nt 
MEDFORD, nr Tufts, 
25-35 to shr 4BR btfi 
, NO. 


hsmts 
at 


MELROSE 1F nonsmkr 
ar erate nh ate 
w, ar 4 
sds eoy 3) 662-2166 @& 
2086 (exp 9/4) 


MELROSE 2Fdly F sk prgs 


NEWTON 2M/1F sk F. 
22+ for 4BR house. Avi 9/15, 
$250+. Call 527-3716. Pkg, 
own bath, nr NewCtr. 


NEWTON Avi now-and 9/1, 


. indep 
. $400+. No ki 
gigs. 965-6007 VN" 


NEWTON strait needs 
yo 3BR nr T, 


3rd rmmte 

Pike, 128, M/F nosmk 

$320/mo. Avi now. 964 

NEWTON Hind prof M/F shr 

Vict hse nr T & 128, pkg, 
no 


deck, hdwd fir, w/d, 
pet/cig $400, 329-57 


NEWTON M or F grad or 
Prof to share bea’ house 


*. 
NEWTON, nonsmkg F for 
nbrhd, w/d. pkg. hdwd firs. 

. w/d, . 4 
$430". 965-4685 


NEWTON Prof M/F to shr w/ 
others. E-z access to 
hiways, w/d, pkg. No 
smk/pets. 9/1 350+ 
527-7728 

NEWTON, WEST-1M/F for 
beautiful 3BR hse. Frpic, 
grge. hrdwd firs, sunny, nr 
ike &128, $380+, avi 9/1. 
Call 969-6624 


NEWTON WM “30'S. freq 


trvir, sks resp qt open- 
minded M to shr 7 rm duplex 
in Vict. 2 bths, irg yrd, stor, 
pkg. Freq trvir or rmmt 
ideal $625+ 332-3905 


NORTH QUINCY 2F seek 
= F, 22+, yd house, 
4BR, nice yard, . Near 
T, $350+ = 

@ 2133 (exp 9/5) 
PORTER SQUARE walk to 
T, 2BR avail, $325 each, 
parking, no fee, 628-9832 


QUINCY 2F sk nonsmkr for 
quiet friendly hse nr T, 
beach. Nice $300+ No 
pets Sally 227-1612 M-F 9-5 
@ 2681 (exp 9/5) 


ROSLINDALE-Spac 4BR 
hse. Wik to T, frpic, w/d. M/F 
nsmkr $375+ Call 323-2955 


SHARON, 2 late 20's male 
execs seek third to occupy 
bdr, made vacant when 
friend relocated. Beautiful 
contemperary style house 
on hilly wooded 2 acre lot. 
Cathedral ceiling, sey 
hdwd firs, white stucco, frpi, 
deck, brilliant sun light, lots 
of plants, leather furn, great 
A/V, computers, home re- 


5 min away. Rent is $450/mo 
+ util. @P 2864 (exp 9/12) 


SHIRLEY CENTER F/M for 
friendly, independent house 
in beautiful N.E. village set- 
ting. Attached barn, 3 acres, 
garden, piano, wood stove, 
conservation land. Nr Rte 2 
& commuter rail, 45min west 
of Boston. No smkrs/pets. 
$350+utils 508-425-9168. 


SOMERVILLE- 1M/F shr 
3BR Ig sny wk H'Sq, ez bus 
& park, non smkr og 
$350+ Bob/Dave 776-5511 


SOMERVILLE 1P to share 
snny 5BR hse w/ 2F & 2M 
26-42 & nice dog. no smoke 
shr chores & food $290+ util 
666-2677 666-0355 


SOMERVILLE 2F 1M seek 
creative M or F for ind 

hse nr Harv & Porter Sqs 
avi Oct 1 $375+ 623-8662 
@ 2884 (exp 9/12) 


SOMERVILLE-3 ind M sk 1 
non smkg M/F 9/1 or asap, 
nice , 5 min to Davis 
Sq T, 10 min to Tufts, cat ok 
$235+us utils 628-7133 


SOMERVILLE 
indep for large hse, no 
666- 
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- WATERTOWN,. 2M de- 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 


New 5’pefson coop forming ~ 


9/1. Shr food, grden, some 
meals, recycling, fun and 
cats(No more, please). No 
smkrs. $340+ 225-1784 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq. 2 
hsemtes wntd. Spectacular 
irg 3BR 2bth (new) twnhse. 
Mod e-i-k, $400 & $450/mo, 
648-7969 No Fee! Avi 9/1 


SOMERVILLE F to share 
sunny, large, quiet, clean, 
Vict. house’ with yard, 
storage, frnt and rear decks. 
Nr Porter.T and bus. $300+. 
Avail 9/1. 623-8422 


SOMERVILLE-nr Tufts, bus, 
Davis T. M/F. 25+ non- 
sfmkng, no cats, to shr beaut 
big 3 Rw M. W/D, dw, bi 
closet, 3+, 623-1628. 
Justin 864-4700 ext 283 


SOMERVILLE, sk 2p 27+ for 
fndly energ lib semicoop 
semveg onet Vict fab/k 
fpic w/d pkg nr T “is 2M & 2F, 
no smk, $300 incl 625-4682. 


SOMERVILLE-sk _F non 
smoke 30+ fr huge beautiful 
— house ~~ Union Sq, 

prchs, w/ * a: storage 
$400 625-7415 


SOMERVILLE/Teele Sq- 2 
hsemates skng non-smkng 
3rd for spacious hse. 


, dw, off-st a Ba 


666-1158 
SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(exp 9/12) 

2 GM seek resp 3rd. Sep kit 
& BR, shr bath. Priv setting 
$300 Call (603) 382-4810 


SOUTH SHORE 
2GWM sk M/F to share 10rm 
house. W/d, pool, 
furn/unfurn. Mature 
nonsmkr pref $100wk 
447-2308. 2412 (exp 
9/04) 


WALTHAM, 
nonsmkrs shr irg sunny hse, 
gd nghbrhd, $350 & $400 
incis all, aval now 893-0722 


WALTHAM 3B8R w/ yard, 
ldry, prkng. Gay M cat 
seek na or gay. male 
prefrd (of course) $350 
891-5166 


WALTHAM, 3 profs sk 1 to 
shr spac Vict hse. Nr Wtwn 
ine. Jacuzzi, piano, frpis, 
w/d, irg bdrm, $425+, no 
smk/pets, 894-1500 
days/eves. 


WALTHAM N. Very nr 128, 
Trapelo, 2. F 25+ shr nice 
hse (3BRs 2bths) w/ 2Fs, 
30s. Room furn or not. $400 
incl utils 647-3362 @ 2741 
(exp 9/5) 


WALTHAM, shr fully furn, 
new, 4brm, 3bth home w/ 
prof. Pkg, all utils, “cable, 
maid servc, maintnc incl, 
$700/mo, 891-8222ive msg 


WALTHAM Skng hsemtes 
for Aug 1st, Sept 1st. S 4 
apt on qt st $310 ht inci fri 
pkg 891-7987 evenings 


WATERTOWN 1 Male or 
Female to shr modern 3bdr 
with 1 male, 1 female, 2 cats 
near Watertown Sq. Easy 
access to T and Pike, off st 
park, $383/mo Avi imed. 
Stacy 923-3035 


WATERTOWN 1 to 2 rooms, 
single family home, oa 
yard, quiet en 

washer/d 380/month. 
926-4767 Son 2788 (exp 9/12) 
WATERTOWN, 2F 1M sk 
M/F 28+ to shr spac, frndly, 
indep, Vict hse, 2bth, frpic, 
at, resdnti st nr Pike, woods, 
T, park, tennis, pkg, prch, 
w/d, no pets/cigs, $400+ avi 
9/1, 924-5693 eves. 


WATERTOWN 2F seek F to 
share spacious 3bdr apt in 2 
family hse. Living room, din- 
ing room, eat in kit, enclosed 
porches, Wash/dry, off 
street parking. $990+ util. 
924-1551 


WATERTOWN 2 GWM profi 
sk rm (M/F) fr sm rm, spac 
+, No car smk pet Nr Sq & 
T $260+ Avi Oct 926-8569 
@ 2883 (exp 9/12) 


2F 28+ 


signers 28 seek M/F 
nonsmkr to -shr rg 


WATERTOWN 3 active prof 
M seek 4th for hse nr 
Pike, 128. W/d; 2.5 bths, 
frpic, prch $375+ 923-6056 


WATERTOWN, 3F sk 4th for 
. qt hshid. Room pilus 


2730 (exp 9/5) 


WATERTOWN, prof M 50 
nonsmkr sks hsmte M 30+, 
shr hs nr T, $300+ utils, 
923-1282 


WATERTOWN SQ. 1BR in 
5BR hse. Pkg, yrd, w/d. Neo 
lib conversation. Nonsmk 
$324+ utils Call 924-0726 


WAYLAND, 3 hsemates sk 
nonsmkr to shr spacs 4BR 
hse..$330/mo+. 1 mo dep. 
508-651-1791. - 


WAYLAND/LINCOLN line. - 


Share secluded house. Ri 
laxed Cr ae 4350+ 
508-358-5505 


WEST MEDFORD big old 
3br hse F, dogs, cat sk 2M/F 
30+. Gdn, prch, fpic, w/d, 
lots of sun & trees, nosm 
$330+ Kathy 491-5300/ 
391-1803 

WESTON Coop — 
semi-veg home. 2 kits 
frpis, oe wooded lot. 

gy 


& 2BR units 
$375-875 util incl individuals 
& families welcome 
894-9646 GP 2721 (exp 9/5) 


piano, frpic, i 

iuys, on MBTA, $375+, call 

912) 894-8048 SP 2887 (exp 
) 


WEST ROXBURY 2rms in 
fam hme, Ir, dr, ktch, w/d, 
offst prkg. Pub trans, 
$450incl avi 9/1 327-0983 && 
2873 (exp 9/5) 


WESTWOOD, spacious pri- 
vate 10 room home, cleani 
service. $425/mo. 329-304: 


WINCHESTER 


utils, + food, sk 1 friendly 
prof M 27+ to join 3F, 2M 
29-44. No smoke/pets. Call 
729-0766. 


WINCHESTER M/F for Irg 
indep hse neat res 
nonsmkr prof pref 25- 
Plenty of space, frpics, prkg, 
w/d. Walk to town, train, 
Fells, $375+utils. 729-8139 


WINTHROP, lux oceanfrnt 
condo . 2fir, 3bdr, 2bth, furn, 
access to T. Rmmate pays 
$450/mo + utils 539-0712 
@ 2151 (exp 9/04) 


WOBURN 2 rmmts wntd to 
shr 3 ta BR townhouse, 
big yard, +utils, 15mins 
to downtown, 1 1/2 bthrms, 
w/d, off-st prkng. 

Joe work 508-371-4113 
home 617-937-8020 @® 2054 
(exp 9/05) 


_ aI 
ROOMMATES — 


TO RESPOND TOA 
ROOMMATE/HOUSE- 
MATE AD WITH A @ 
DIAL 1-976-PLUS 


$.29/MIN 
$.99 1ST MIN 


ACTON, non-smk M (w/ cat) 
sks same to shr 4rm furn apt 
on 2A $395/mo + sec dep 
508-263-9703 Iv messg 

@ 2080 (exp 9/5) 


AE’STON Com ave. Wr 


Harvard St. Creative, 
friendly F seeks M/F to shr 
Irg sunny Apt. Nr T, stores 
and parks. Big windows, hi- 
ceilings, Irg bathroom, eat- 
in-kitchen, lots of closets, 
hrdwd firs. $330/mo+util. 
Call 232-3789 Iv msg, I'll call 
you back! 


— 
ALLSTON, $250. Gay or 
straight. Yutils, avi 9/1. 
Bring beer & wear a cute out- 
fit. 783-2329 


pea) 
ALLSTON 9/1 2 nsmk F seek 
same 25+ for snny cin anes fl 
of 2fam. Frpic, pkg, 

$350+ 782-9486 noon- Sop 


RS 
BEACON HILL, $360/mo 
newly renov, sk F to shr rm in 


books, ° attr apt. in choice area. Call 
203-693-4160 


clean, resp rmmte, no pets. 
254-6784 before 9 


ALLSTON Prof M & cat seek 
nsmk al 1 or grad. 
Resp, clean for 


$400+ utils 789-5410 


ALLSTON responsible M/F 
non-smoker 25+ td share 
3BR w/1M 1F great local on 


* T $270 incl available immed 


731-1308 nice apt 
ALLSTON, —3~ yoo for 


ARLINGTON-1F 27-36 to 
share 2nd floor vict hse 
w/2F. Nice, yard, porches, 
hw firs, grdn, attic, $325+ no 
smkg no pets 643-5043 


ARLINGTON 2 F 30+ seek 
same for beaut. 3BR nr Ctr 
on T. W/d, yard. No smk, , 
$303+ Avail now 643-5950 
@ 2140 (exp 8/29) 


ARLINGTON, 5 profs sk 2 

responsible nonsmk/d 

poses stdnts 22+ poten 

Irg frndiy semi-coop. Lr: 

7 Bae area nr Spy ee 
41 ge pkg, Smin bus. Nr 

TIA $190-305+utils. Avi 

10/1, 11/1 & 12/1 643-6952 

@ 2847 (exp 9/12) 


ARLINGTON Beaut water- 
front condo. 1 F sks same to 
shr $480/mo Avi 9/1 
Call 646-5486 


ARLINGTON ety 
line. You get 2 Irg me € 
$500 (BR + studio or artists 


hsehoid, pany to wt 
Avail now 641-2420 


ARLINGTON-E, 9/8, 2 F . 


w/cat sk F, 27 pls, 4 Irg 
bdrm, inh apt. W/d, w to 
T. $300 pis 2391. 


ARLINGTON EAST. Prof M 
seeks nonsmk prof M+30 to 
shr clean, quiet, sunny 2BR 
near T Ht/hw/Prki incl. 
$387+ Rick 646-41 


1M/F 28+ for sunny, 8rm 
hse on quiet St. Modern 
kitch & bath, w/d, dw, , 
on bus line, Nr T, 5+util 
Avi immed. 648-9219 


ARLINGTON-E-F/M, 2 sdhr, 
2 bdrm, inirg5rm no. w prof 
non-smk F 
fir, prkii 

2, alwif 
643-2024 


aa a F nonsmoker 
to shr 2br. Trees, quiet, 4 
piano, w/d. Car nec $503" 
617-641-0180 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, 2M 

profs - 3rd M/F for irg mod 

roe ard, pkg, wae dw, 
+utils. 


oo Heights = to 
shr 2BR apt in 2nd fir of 2fam 
hse, liv rm, din rm, prch, w/d, 
KP 5 mins to Mass Ave. 
2/mo+ John 648-7939 


ARLINGTON,Hgts 2M/F 
wntd to shr 3br hse w/ prof 
M lv dr kitch study 2 full 
baths yrd deck prkg w/d dish 
$450/mo 873-2431 ive msg 


ARLINGTON, nosmok prof 
M 22+ to shr 2br apt nr T 
ample oe 574-5309 
eve 648-5 avail 9/1 
ARLINGTON Prof nonsmkr 
2 1/2BR up/down d-pix, pkg, 
hrdwd firs, nr T $395/mo+ 
utils Jon 646-4900 


ARLINGTON, sk 2-4 M/F for 
5br hsed dr dd w/d porch 
prkg quiet safe st nr bus 
$350-400utils incid 641-3717 


BACK BAY, 1M sk 1M/F for 
ig beaut 2BR. Hdwd firs, 
steps to T & shops. No smk. 
Prefct for Pyros Berk, NE. 
$400inc 

Fons er 47-6119. 


, $400 pls. "10/1. 


BACK BAY--A quiet rmmt 
needed share 2BR 


267-0596 


BACK BAY, Comm Ave, tbr, 

roots veh "a8 

no fee/pets. Ava ; 
437-0516 


BACK BAY, hp ap 
int 1500sf, 


d/d, a/c, ‘tock, 
peda g | einai 


BACK BAY, M/F 25yrs+ to 
sow Syon tpt af OE ew tke 
rn _ in + Berklee, 

.50/mo+ ist mo + utils 
avi 9/1, 247-2015 


es, 
4BR, Marib between D & E. 


wood patio, 


floors, 
furnished, on Mt. Vernon St. 
$475/mo "348-0610-eves. 

3962390 x254-day 


dw, non-smk, Indry, 
dck, $600, grt location, 
723-1883 


BEACON HILL F stdnt or 
prof cmnen to share 3rm 
apt. Friendly, lo: term. 
$280/heat 248-0314 vu 


aes HILL GM sks strt 
ny rmmte to shr apt 
$22 — avail 9/1 util inc. 


BEACON HILL prof n-smk 
24-30 to shr spacious 2BR 


apt, fir w/roof access 
$382 50/mo+un 720-2563 

BEACON HILL, prof GWM 
sks same 25-35 to shr sunny 


2br w/ fp great location ind 
$525, sec “ 
523-6043 


BELMONT: amateurs(2M1F) 
= 2: ,indiv 

jolerance & clarity of 
thought $320/160 489- 250 


angen th F (37) seeks 
‘of or grad student F 
No smokingipets. 
Saker: upper 2 fam, frpic, din 
rm, $390+utils. Bus to 
Harvard Sq, 489-4124 


BELMONT 
F grads stdnt wnted to shr 
apt w/ 2F 10 min by bust to 


® 2668 (exp 9/5) 


BELMONT, F nsmkr, avi 
9/1/90, 3br, kt, dr, ir, hw fir, 
frpic, imin T, $362/mo, 

2727 (exp 9/5) 


eras 


558 pn wt 


BELMONT F sk 2F/M 24+ 
for 3BR apt no smk/pets nr 
bus/train av 8/1 $310+ 
20mns Harvard 484-7908 


BELMONT M31 sk 2 rsp M/F 
for a nr T. Hrdwd rn 
, pkg: lease. 
smk/drgs. 9/1 484-9571 = 

2718 (exp 9/5) 


BELMONT-M/F 22-35 for 
spacious 3BR w/d, frpic, 
hrdwd firs, off-St prkg, 
nosmkrs, avail of AI 
$357+utils 484-0785 
2789 (exp 9/5) 


BELMONT, M/F 25+ nice 
hse, nr T, yrd, prkg, * Ic, 2 
cats. Avi 10/1 15+ 
484-4764 eves or 48-6577 


BELMONT M, F sk 2 
pers/cpl. Nosmkr 26+, neat, 


924-9207 @® 2402 (exp 9/5) 


BELMONT, M/F to sh w/ 2 Ig 
rm fr Pes, , Sun, qt, No sm, 
pet $415+, ht on "$50/yr. 
9/1, 489-1303 


BELMONT be or grad —~ 
for 2-1/2BR in Cushing Sq 
W/D, fireplace, screened-in 
porch, more. 15mins to H Sq 
on T. $525+ Call 484-5068 


BOSTON 2 nice BRs avi in 
irg renov 5BR apt nr NU, 
hospitals. Ir H e-i-k, mod bth. 
Smk OK $250-$300 inci ht 
661-0136 GP 2081 (exp 9/5) 


BOSTON, Brig Cir, Ir thy — 

rm in = hshid, 

2cats 325/mo+ a. 

731-9057 Mark or Linda 
2040 (exp 8/29) 


BOSTON - Chis Riv Pk sk 2 
prof rmmts fr 3BR apt. Conv 
to curve mod, view, ey 
$485 or $575 dep on rm, util 
inc. 253-0434 days. 


BOSTON, East, 2M mid 20's 
sk 1M/F to shr 6rm apt, new 
paint & wndws in safe area, 
nr T, $217/mo 561-6065 


BOSTON EAST. BEautiful 

3fir xtra rms, w-in = wd 

AS Set COS Boo0n 
b 

427- 2000W 


BOSTON, Fenwi sg 
wtd, own rm in 2B 
NU, Berklee, MFA. 


Avi 9/1. Brad, 698-7411 


BOSTON, Fenway, 
$350/mo, shr kt & bth, close 


ted 


BOSTON M/F nonsmkr for 


be 4BR condo nr 
Beacon St & Park 

, conv to Green line 
$405incis ht & hw. Avail Sept 
1. Lv msg 424-7283 


apt. No more 
incl, avi 10/1, On ofraTe 


nr Fenway. BORON ks F to 


shr clean conv 2br apt 
$370+ utils call 


§36-5111 
lv msg btw 10-10, already 

have 2 cats. 
BOSTON, nr NU & Longwd 
med area, 3rmmtes nded to 
shr 4brm apt, cin, qt & 
responbi, 2rms--$245+ utils, 
irm--$205+ utils per mo, call 
566-1485 or 566-4054 


BOSTON, rmmt for 3BR, 
hdwd firs, nr T. $275- 
$310/mo: 277-4838 


BOSTON, shr irg apt, yous 
adults, nr schools ‘ 
$340/mo incl utils. 566-4090, 
527-0397. @® 2130 (exp 


361-3159. 2837 (exp 9/5) 


BOSTON, UMass studs sk 2 
others, qt, nonsmkg, M/F, nr 
T, Shawmut, $2105 utils, call 


BRIGHTON, nded ASAP, fall 

sublet, fully furn, brght rm, 

w/d, dw, nr Trnpk & T, only 
, 783-1419 


BRIGHTON, 1M/F clean, 
respons nonsmkr to shr 3br 
w/ 2M, close to B in, 
heated, avi 9/1 254-8033 
@ 2731 (exp 9/5) 


BRIGHTON 1M sks 2F/M for 
3BR on B-line, St-pkg avi, 
includes Ht, meee ens- 
$369 & $379 782-9274 


BRIGHTON 1M sks 2M/F for 
spac 3BR apt. A/c, nr T. No 
smk/pets. Avi immed or 9/1. 


+ Call 254-4787 @ 


2687 (exp 9/5) 


BRIGHTON, 2F 2M 2 cats sk 
1M nsmoker 21+ pref for ind 
friendly apt in 2 fam hse 
$315+ avail 9/1 254-4518 


BRIGHTON, 2F sk 2M/F for 
4bdr 3rd fir of hse, w/d, 
prkng, nosmk, f, $287 
utils inc, 787- 9/1 


BRIGHTON 2 prof F sk 1F to 
share 3BR apt ist fir. 25+ 
nonsmkr, no pets $300+ 
utils 787-3373 


BRIGHTON 2prof F sk same 
25+ for quality 4BR apt. No 
smk/pets. Great rent. Avi 
9/1. Call 787-0160. @® 2684 
(exp 9/5) 


BRIGHTON: 2 responsible F 
for friendly, sunny 3BR apt 
near buses. Quiet nrbhd. 
Prch, wd firs, ay share 
rent, utils $310 783- 


BRIGHTON, 2 hee M 


~ frpic, porch, 
DOR, w/d. Rent 
negot. Lv msg 787-5409 


BRIGHTON 3M sk 4th 25+ 


i> ra 
St pkg, avi 9/1 787-3057 


BRIGHTON, 3 prof M seek 
prof M 25+ for large 4BR 
apt. $335+. No pets. Avail 
now 254-5091 Emily or Tony 


BRIGHTON/Brookline 1BR 
in 2BR. Sunny, spacious, 
quiet, modern & renov, pool, 
sundeck, w/w, d/d, prv prkg, 
Nr T. $575+util 87°77 4 


BRIGHTON Ctr, 1F/1M sk F, 

ee or grad, for irg sunny 

BR. Hdwd firs, pkg, cable, 
. $308+. Avi 9/1 or 
-3758 


BRIGHTON Ctr non-smk 4 


needed to shr hse w/2' 

1F, quiet resid st, easy T : 
bus access, avail early Sept, 
$225+utils, 787-3436 


BRIGHTON CTR- Nice furn 
rm in 2BR apt. EIK priv, On 


Pie 
grocery, $8b0/mo 
inc all. eg 
BRIGHTON female ages 
27-38 share 4BR with 
1F/2M, $300+utils. Call 


787-2416 leave message. @ 
2683 (exp 9/5) 


$275+. 9/1. 787-3250 <0 bas 
@ 2886 (exp 9/12) 


BRIGHTON, F sks rmmte, 

2br, Ir, dr, eik, porch, 

smtersjndrarsie $4205 
ers 

utils, avail now, call Linda at 

787-9199. 


BRIGHTON -F to shr great 
3Bed house oneal — 


Srnec 
avai 

Amy 1608) 443-01 

Brighton, we to shr ing hse 


2745 (exp 9/5) 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. 2F sk 
1F 26+ for 3BR apt in hse. 2 
prchs, hdwd fis, in resid 
area. Easy pkg & bus ac- 
cess. No smk/drugs $317+ 
9/1. 254-8938 before 9PM 


BRIGHTON/Oak Sq-prof M 
seeks prof MS 25+ to share 
lar R, +util. Avail 
9/15 or 10/1. 787-3624 


BRIGHTON, Oak Sq, 3M 
mid 20's (2 S, 1G) sk resp 
nsmk rmmte for hse, prch, . 
pkg, nr T, $294+ 254-6523 


BRIGHTON Oak toe Me 23-80 Nonan- 
tum St. 2 rmmtes 

for 3BR topfi apt wi. 2 prchs 
(1 w/ small city view) & bk: 
Much space, quiet st w/ y 
steps to 57 & 301 bus. Avi 
Now 787-9264 evens $343+ 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. F 
ee Ne orn a 


Call 1 782-91 5 esi 
(exp 9/12) 


BRIGHTON- Prof GM sks 
M/F Rmmt. 1 BR avail in ig 
house aah T. Cable. N-smkr. 
Own Phone. $350+ utils 
787-8939. 


BRIGHTON, sk 3 for Sbrm, 
2bth apt, on Comm Ave T, 
$275-$375 incl ht/hw & elec, 
566-1031 


BRIGHTON, wnoted: 
pm grater igh nay log 

Pian wl screnese 
. nr T, $489+ elec, 


2134. 
2704 (exp 9/4) 


566-0145 avi ‘Aug 1. 


BROOKLINE, 2rms avail in 

porate : No ph any HJ 

payee La $450/mo inc! ht. 
734-0944 


® 2732 (exp 9/5) 


ton, 
/mo incl 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton, 2F 
sk 3rd $355/mo, incl, 
lg mod apt, Nr B,C,D, & bus. 
Ist/last +sec 232-31 37 


BROOKLINE/Cldge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet, clean, 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo inci ht 731-2277 
W 2062 (exp 9/5) 


Crnr, 
sny rm 
privig, nr T, 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge Crnr, 
2F sk 2F, 27+ to shr irg 
4br . vem, dnarm, 


2729 (exp 9/5) 


BROOKLINE Coolidge Corn. 


Lrg. vict., fire pl., deck, hdwd 

firs, no park, non-smoker, 

goons service. Oct 1. 
731-0076 


AUGUST 31, 1990 


sun quiet, spcs, 
A slightly alternative, 
home. No pets or 


BROOKLINE mature 
nonsmkg prof F to shr 
w/same. 3: partially furn 


apt nr T. , heated. 
$250 +utife 5 fis. 


~ BROOKLINE Clag Crn 


pony phn onT, 1 Bus OX 


nsmk. $450inc! ht. 739-5409 
BROOKLINE nr T, nsmkr, 


Poaceae se ites: Sn 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE, 2 
f M, mid-20's, sk 
‘ F for 
T $250+ avi 9/1 232-6543 


SS 
BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 
sayy ye 


Brg. $389 st 


nr 


BROOKLINE Vig, sk 26+, 
prof/grad, nonrepublican, 
nsmkr, to shr 

2BR on prk, nr T. 

all, 10/1 neg, 734-5426 


CAMBRIDGE 10 min walk to 
Harvard Sq, 1BR in 3BR apt, 
$515+utils, F 25-30 pref, liv 
rm, eat-in-kit, din rm. Avail 
Sept 1, 576-2506 ask for 
Jenny or Peggy. 


CAMBRIDGE 1 rmte M/F 
needed for 3BR apt nor 


Radcliffe. Pkg, pretty view 
$450 inci all utls bes e764 or 
354-4463 


CAMBRIDGE, 8x6 rm w/ 
wndow & closet for PT ten- 
ant, 3-4 nights/ wk in Cntri 
Sq, $125+, 547-6429 G4 
2664 (exp 9/5) 


CAMBRIDGE, a 
M/F nonsmkr. 

& last. Ail utils. 
661-3037 


oss RRR RET BN WEA APT 


TW ak HF 4 boat aston yr 
pk. 7 min to Harv lo 
smk. 9/1 $383+ 499-3421 


HOW TO USE 
CIESifieds @Plus 


How to place a classifieds ad 
the Classifieds Plus: 


Classifieds Plus is a FREE service for Boston Phoenix Automobile, 
Roommate or Housemate classifieds advertisers. When you 
place your ad you'll be given easy-to-follow instructions on toy 
to record your voice ad and how to retrieve messages via your 


telephone. 


How to respond to 
a classifieds ad with 
Classifieds Plus: 


1) Each Classifeds Plus ad will contain a small telephone icon # 


and a four digit box number. To immediatey 


hear more about 


that ad call 1 376. PLUS (7-5-8-7) and then enter the box num- 


ber. You'll then hear a full description 


able to respond ‘to that ad immediately! 
2) Classifieds Plus also has a unique “finding” feature which 


does the work for you 


of the ad and you'll be 


tiles for a roommate 
or housemate? 


simply indicate your location 


ference, your price range and 


pre’ 
your gender preference and Classifieds Plus plays you only 
those ads that meet your criteria! It’s that simple! 


Looking for a vehicle? 


Classifieds Plus Simply indicate the 


domestic car, van/truck or motor 


You'll then hear about only those i ae for sale that meet your 


criteria. It’s that fast! 


Having problems? 


=" vehicle (foreign car, 


your price range. 


Please be sure that: 1. You are using a touch- 
tone phone, and, 2. Your touch-tone phone is 
set to TONE, not pulse. If you have any questions 
or feedback about Classifieds Plus, please feel 
free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 


267-1234. 

















, DORCHESTER iirpic +~=FENWAY stint JAMAICA PLAIN, sks JAMAICA PLAIN, 
Sq. 3bdr, off st , gar- to Harv, M/F profs wish to Sq. M/F rmmt nded for snny —in 5 bedroom house, share _sks fairly M/F ee ee re oat ey Fontan a AN BERT APT MI LOWELt 
den, spac tv rm hd sh totally renov 3br, 2bth, util. Smok ok.Cat common areas, wshr/dryer/ to sh snny pleasnt apt 10/1 spacious Sorm hee quiet st n't. $850 BR Sak BRes OL ho gas egg 
wd firs, $340+, 491-6114 ae ee ene Call 628-2499 Ig —_ oe mo $375+ 1/2 utils 1 prkg 1 1/2 rms 450+ nsmkr _— study, incl elec & gas, pr- 25+ for snny spac 2BR Vict 
CONeROGe CGM Fras a no pets, $850°, CAMBRIDGE SWM looking FENWAY Sunny roominig Se shaohas 7m 882-0447 vate, ienaly hemt §22-0771_ ht, NES IOs 9 A 408 
fy apt. pice nbrhd. §330/ -7522 eves. BW hy Ea eo ._ DW, JAMAICA PLAIN-couple $317.50 inci ht. Avi 10/1. 
mo-+utits. 491-0855, lv msg CAMBRIDGE ™ Saar saute wom Seen Dave hsehid of ide type + dep. neat 262-3021 TMACAPLAIN OS bedroom apt- rm $285 ya ~— —e 
s sq, is, ‘ exiles sundk ce nn LYNN-Lr, 2 lev w 
CAMBRIDGE EAST M and © Sh Cungoang 1 Don emee Bo W/D in bas, hdwd floors. 9x p By RE, FRAMINGHAM, cin, mature, Cheap digs for 2 zine ora couete 0000. non-emk WA: pre ban Bl, 
mod, fully furn, mo 


son sk P to share 3bdrm apt 2 1/2 blocks to T. quiet st 868-9644 aft 6 PM. 
























































$300+ 
F respnsbi rmmt for creative, 2 Vy pvt rms w/M+F In 
foe | tee Nae rigte Neethd $22-4721 


































































































$300+ must oe pm prog wi pref prof indep $340+ a 
er a ntl mate eet. 6876; CUASEA T room iy aR. ee pee eee ‘A PLAIN 
CAMBRIDGE, elegant, Ig maven, Pe ~ apt. $225+ utils. Ht incl. Arts DORCHESTER M/F 20+ aioe sein LAM, M/F to shr genfcoophestetine M/F Maiden 2bdr apt, 5 min. to 
ewenhed ‘ bock 0 —————_— oo ~——s muse & FM pref. Avi now to shr ige clean 2ff 4 HYDEPARK-2profssks3rd 38R apt in smoke-free,  toshr4braptinquietareanr — orange line, vic- 
Charles riv, wik to Hrvd Sq CAMBRIDGE Portr Sqrmin 889-0532 James apt nr Crnr T $250+ for 3 bdrm, sunny, mod, apt, aceful, turn-of-century 3- . Arboretum T, w/yrd porch torian house. $300+. utils 
Mature 25+ M/F non-smkr Ig_indep-coop Vict NSO. ne utils Erik 876-1646 lv mssg new hdwd firs, big E-I-K, nice er in one of JP’slesser- w/d must be vegetarian, Avail Sep 1. (617)397-8770 
$450+ 491-2315 Kitch, 2bth, $330inc CHELSEA Nr to Boston Eleg yrd, 2 min comm rail, $285 known, gem-like nghbrhds. _ holistic health-minded/ Rent 
sought. $460+ 401-2915 as/elec/ht. No smk/pets. Vict nr T. Cin, quiet, priven- - DORCHESTER- Mivile Pk, pis util. 364-4278 W/d, porch, yard, 5 mintoT, | $267/mo + utils Call Spike | MALDEN 2M sk mature resp 
CAMBRIDGE E. Prof F 25 ti ends 5468 trance. Furn or unfurn w/ wik Spacious 2BR, LR, DR in Vict nee 8 min to Arboretum. No 522-4968 M 25+ to shr irg 3BR apt, nr 
sks nonemka ©. rromts’ for in clsts $360 inci all 889-5251 to shr w/GM,nearT | JAMACIAPLAIN-1bdrmin3 mammal pets, no cigs. - T, stores. Nosmkg/pets 
renov 2BR $600+utils 9/1 CAMBRIDGE Porter Sq.1M ($$ /mo 282-4953. Se retekriie that +. 524-0685 eee: ee 7-683 
252-3129, 661-7574 tan on La ~~. a Fo TEA. for | DORCHESTER M nonsmkg mo, avail now! 983-0961 @® | JAMAICA PLAIN, ibdr avi, _ kit. $300 ea+utils. 277-4838 MALDEN Female seeking. 
CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond- or 9/1 “Bavid 547-7634 @® poss studio hdwd_ %o shr cin apt w/2M & cat 2871 ( exp 9/15) 9/1, on 2nd & 3rd firs of big. — TAAIGA PLAIN — oFs ok . individual. to share ZBR 
skng M/F Irg apt, hdwd fir 2719 (exp 9/5) firs,porch,cat ok. $340+ ht pray A uiet Jns Hill brite, hse on tree lined st.Nr yey condo on* bus. Laundry, 
mint cond, sunny, w/d, dw. Sa MBEDGEDONT 884-8293 eves ‘(Savin Hill) $220+ 288-6598 JAMAICA FLAN, igre! F t & ‘pond. x wearing om waraue tee. ply ory apt $390+ utils. Call 324-0442. 

i k en rr 2brm from son. 4 ‘ ne . 
on. ggod bus to five, 59; Some 40. ote. SOR - , CHELSEA, shr huge 9 rm OORCHESTER Mtg Hse = Pondw/ Iprof F. $450ht incl, kids. $425 inc Mi} w/d. pron. 10-min walk from | MALDEN- M/F rspons quiet 
Pasion os) * _ $380/mo inc utils, w/d. Avi apt wf humans, 2 cats, ‘ids Whe pp eoartanaee avi 10/1, 495-8889 days. 524-7298 237 6 cane ey ny gy Fee Bag, I ls | 
CAMBRIDGE, Frsh Pd/Mt Baltes line micro, w/d, hdwd fi. od prof 30 sks same $300+ JAMAICA PLAINM sksrmt JAMAICA PLAIN-ard non more, pis.) $366.66 inci ht & now 300+ Jim 321-0452 - 
Aub, M prof sk M/F 25-35 CAMBRIDGEPORT Nr _ T. nonsmkr, $350 inc ht/hw. 287. fr new 2BR, 2ba twnhse. Nr —s smkr, clean, wy pare , . ht wir. Avail.9/15 or 10/1. ‘2798 (exp 9/12) - 
nsmik for Irg br LA/DR wid, ‘River. F 23+ 4BR share- 889-6501 or lvmsg 864-2410 DORCHESTER M to share saneeutn hon iyay uum line nr JP Licks, w 524-2305/ask for Kathy or “= . 
eik, hoe e, s' 4 semi- $325+; 3BR share- $382+ CHESTNUT HILL-M/F D5) w/ 4M odet t share $375+util. -1739 $305 524-1851. Amy/Wv. mssg. pose nr " ne 
ee ae ares  encenentectin. $6 Ger’ ante: GnmE. Soe nbrhd 4 min to Flekis Crt, JAMAICA PLAIN, SK MIF  JAMAIGAPLAINF io ahrg + JAMIACA PLAIN, prof naF rmmte for 28R (pret M). 

= CAMBRIDGE, Porter | Rdwd fire onT no $250 call David 282-0487 @ feat, quiet, mature, beautiful pondside apt 2pvt. sks same to shr vry ra nonsmkr, $375/ma 
(exp 9/5) Gay oF Gt MA to sh bo aps. t smkjpets $425 2715 (exp 9/5) nonsmoker, get ee a m4 rooms porch yard w/d. | crary "hab. chy, e-em, -5084 : 
¥ ——<—<<——$ @ cat, no more . . . 2 WW, < 
CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. 400. Dave, 876-0182 ## CLEVELAND CIRCLE Fum DORCHESTER, Ming Hse $3804. 10/}, $22-40b8 mg RAVE & cat. NE more pets. loft, wndws, trees fas "Ge | MALDEN Prot M 20 needs 
‘apt § 5+ utils. 2735 (exp 9/5) room in @ howury condo, Ac, Soest, Ovum Uh-$00 fee 2807 (exp 9/12) Bia-2401 2726 (exp 9/5) pg Tandy ipa Ta 
576-2286 CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mi28) Cal ssaaahre” $560/mo ae 35+, Deb 968 JAMAICA PLAIN Roslindale JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted . JAMIACA PLAIN, 2F nsmok - amens, sec i pooh 
CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. Rm F(26) + small ave line. Lovely 2BR apt, 4 biks = for musical, w/ art interest sk F/ mid 20's. ~ sauna, pkg, tennis, bsktbail. 
in Irg snny 3BR apt Clean M/F for homey t CLEVELAND CIRCLE Resp R, Savin Hill to Arbor. Sks rmte 25-40 household. and Fi very oy bus & pond Nr T. inch ail. $450. 321-7047 
hdwd fis for M/F proforgrad 3b’. No cigs. Share F prof or grad to shr newly renovated nr T Nonsmk, veg. Safenghbrhd, _incl ht Call $22-8721 $342 + 232-6101 
cinmid 2004s" soxdros © Sooking + ores: Minna 26Reendow | Loryinbag, SSE NONK EST” _ SB. oe eee! TaCARAN Feary | Mee emD 8h) TAR Ono bie 
CAMBRIDGE-large partly utils. Lizz'354-2692—=~—sinc! ht & hw 734-5967 eves DORCHESTER Savin hil —— 2 bdr on safe pond side resid KENMORE SQ 1M/F in Zor . ug rm, djd & more. 
furn room in Harvard Sq ® 2743 (exp 9/5) aes, ce JAMAICA PLAIN 2 M sks 2 St. $437.50/mo_inc htjhw, nr BU, 1/2bikto T. big wm, — $375+. 732-8213 
for responsible F 25+, | CAMBRIDGE Amtes wntd ete ee ge Ae SMK for w/d, roof-deck. 522-2070 hdwe fir grt view es : 
Sosoine! en'a97-4042 ¥ for 4BR apt. Nr MIT, BU, CONCORD Prof F 30+ for er or Prof ge 4 ow amen fT pone $550 avi 3/1 262-7 , walk to T, shr | 
: idry, bus stop, mrkt. W/dek, 2BR apt in hse. Yard 75+ Diane eves, 7 JP CTR $255+ 52 JAMAICA PLAIN- Lg, apt in beaut Vict hse, $310+ 
CAMBRIDGE M/F nsmkr for hdwd fir $340 /mo. 868-9745 wid, walk 10 Train, $450+ DORCHESTER sk 1M for JAMAICA PLAIN DM ok F spacious, sunny 2BR apt, LEXINGTON, energetic F 35, —_ utils, no pets, 324-6648 
snny 4BR apt nr Inman Sq. eee Avi 9/15 Annie 508-369-1713 4BR apt nr T. shops & jor breathtaking 3BA. 2 fe, howd fis, quiet st, $350+ call sks person, BS Te grmdwy MARBLEHEAD, 2women sk 
Jos orn $o7e~ 625-8699 ‘house for mature . DAVIS Square, sunny rm in Pref_no stately old house, quit orn . garden + woods, ,_3Fd to shr apt in old town 
Ler. 9/5 walk to T, schools, w/d. ‘ smokers. Laun- peo considerate . A way station on JAMAICA PLAIN 2 rms very + Ing studio space for uge--w/d, hdwd firs, 
274 (exp 9/5) = s«$275+ 547-1048 eves . No kitchen. Share bath, +4 Siutis. Avi the road to heaven. Has kg rm-$375. Very, sm re- . No smk/more ‘pets, — rplces. $333/mo+ utils. Call 
CAMBRIDGE, M/F over 25 pelt Attached 266-2886. 9/1 Call 282-3964 lv mssg , Oe 8 everything . Nr T Forest Hills. No $o00+. 861-9710. @ 2804 617-631 ive msg 
toshr 2brm apt gtstnrMass CAMBRIDGE ot ord 'a © DORCESTER/Lower Mls FEAST BOSTON Lrg sunny swe. HUF Si Te texp 9/5) MAYNARD, F wnted for hse: 
Ave, N. Camb, 400+ utils, — iergwood firs, parking, 26+ to shr sunny rg 2BR room in smk-free 4 room flat. © JAMAICA PLAIN Smkr look- A LEXINGTON, F toshrvegitar  4"m 2BR, w/d. yrd. prkg, no 
pattie nner nha Avail $450. 1 apt wiyrd & porches. Nr Tt, Hdwd fis, nr T — ing for F rite to she turn apt 3nonsmkg M sks 4thtoshra oriented hse, pool, tennis,  $mk/pets, must neat! 
CAMBRIDGE, M/F E /mo-+utits, library. $300/mo 569-14 nr Orange T. Avi 9/1 $375+ _— distinctive Victorian woods. ine T & $340+util Call eves 
25% to she CAMBRIDGE att 2BR 296-5651 EAST BOSTON seeking Call 522-3055 on quiet tree-lined St. Mod _ center 1-6742. ose enone or call 
apt w/1 M. Quiet st, no xury condo, no smkr, nr rmmts. to share 5 bdr JAMAICA PLAIN GM Seeks ‘46. Ip rootdk. city views 
pers/smonrs, ssoorme, bev Sa.regt pm pot RORCKeSTe a tueane,  famiyiame abit Som, mmm Son wctos, ft ret merece ttcns | MEDFORO TF Iw oat 
a | 354-3013 $230" $250/mo + utils & dep Q nonsm petfree new kitch JAMAICA PLAIN M/F shr for 18 o¥ old «6©—-sMM/F_s«o2S + 2fl SBR 
CAMBRIDGE, nice loc seek Call 524-6289 to T, $400/mo. 569-3851 — $400/mo+ w/d @P 2667 (exp i deck, girls. M-F, must drive. Lovely  "SMk, resp, clean nr stores 
large sunny CAMBRIDGE skng 2M non- Donald 9/5) w/d. Fab secure loc nr pw rm, bth, board & salary = & Tufts $295+ 396-0783 
Hrdwd firs, eatin-kitc $450 «SMFS for SBR, mod kit & DORCHESTER 1 or more EVERETT >Tocans sek JAMAICA pond, T. $435+ 522-8416 150+ /week. 863-5317 MEDFORD-1 M/F prof to shr 
876-0159 bth, T, avi immed, $300+, ‘mts needed 4BR, 2fam in 3 $250, J let nF pn] 
sec dep, 547-6670 Chris historic Melville Prk. Beaut "mt for wage Fh F, lovely condo-ig bdrm, w/d, JAMAICA M _ LEXINGTON, friendly M & F x ake. 
CAMBRIDGE.NO. Mature area nr Shawmut T. Furn 220 ¥% utilities. 262-1695 or — dw. terrace, off-st pkg, Own == sk M/F for cozy place seek 3rd to share Ig _‘'dry. pool, walk to T, $475+ 
M/F to share CAMBRIDGE/Smvil in, mod poss $218/mo 696-5963 381-9053 884-7663 entr, quiet, sate area, avi 9/1, oil : w/yrd, w/d, nr T No uti avail 9/1 396-5272 John. 
Quiet, min from 2brm apt, ac, d/d, 8min wik EVERETT Ammt wanted to 9485+ 524-2347 522-9205 for more info. @® smoke mo Call WEDFORD Qbrm in abr of 
Rent $203 "1 third utl, Nei to T. all ue ine $400mo, avi a cke M1, SOR condo wiac, share 2bdrappwithkitchen, JAMAICA PLAIN Resp W/F 2689 (exp 9/6) pen - Big kt, dnrm, ivrm, 
661-61 : w/d, prvt Vebath, rideck, exc rm, 1 bath, $350+ to shr 2BR nr T, Arb hdwd = JAMAICA PLAIN- M/F for LEXINGTON prof M/F to 1.5bth, celir, screen prch, big 
CAMBRIDGE, North, frndly CAMBRIDGE/Som, inmn closets, steps to T. $390. . Non-smoker, no firs. ae. sunroom, off near occupy BR in beautiful — yrd, garg, $320, 391-7326 
respnsbi rmmt, (woman or $a. 2M sk nsmkr M/F rmmt Refs req'd. 436-7789 @ Pets. MaleorFemale Week- — st $375+ No smoke/ on st pkg. pets ok, $285+ uti sunny , w/d, MEDFORD, 2rmates nded 
man) sought for spacious, for 3br, 3 ite ne 2154 (exp 9/5) — ea dae, pets. 522-7185 522-1 settee D ing aeuner. MIF tor Sr apt hd we fire 
own, Pieter 20+ S2oet a adh l nf DORCHESTER F imp for 389-7322 @P 2808 (exp 9/12) JAMAICA PLAIN 1 F/M JAMAICA PLAIN SF sock Fo sesootulls. 061-1721 _ ir rw Tufts, 
2697 or 864-3210. CAMBRIDGE-SOMERVILLE beautiful Jones hill app 2dr nme ih hel a ae rmmt. 1 yr is, $325+, 9/1, nr | LEXINGTON, sks M/F to shr © $310/mo+utils 483-3639 
354-2697 or line. 3 bdr apt. Inge rm. wid. with study. 5 minutes to red Sone San ope Won: pone een ere T, 524-5033 he yg ol prkQ. § MEDFORD, 2rmmtes nded 
CAMBRIDGE nr Beimnt basement strg. prchs, line, huge, sunny, dw, ie ‘é et wid, 3 J 
profigrad for tbr in hee 2. F_ non-smokers. $370+. Orech Goer. poten wituelee JAMAICA PLAIN2BRin3BA phone, 861-6737 @ 2716 [oF 3dr mr powderhouse sq 
easy ps. at, ae; 380-0061 UMass student, $3607 $400 247-2362 Wv mssg ww anaeane. sane pond arb ay, (oe) to Davis, Sept 1, $333+ utils 
yrd $310 msg 876-1 825-1380 ton tho mm. Stdmt on. Free Sazoru nae ibet ext 463. 
til 9/1 $450inc all 524-5908 








CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 





@Qoisisifticds 
Cane Aig oc 


Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
Lee ce yar oh ech Mattes ne sape Stree 

as each week on Monday or p.m. Tuesday to 
renew the od. Missing a week voids the guarantee. To begin 
renewing your ad call 267-1234 during the week of the ad's 
second appearance. 

CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the ope 
occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by 
error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of 
such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 
REGULATIONS ‘ 


COPY 

The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 
-the rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the 
time sold by the Phoenix. ‘ 

The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 

To revise copy containing objectionable phrases. 

*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on qccount of 
A, text or illustrations 

To determine correct category placement ‘ 

All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address 


and telephone number. 
AND CHARGES 


NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads 
cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in Advertisements 
will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED 
Advertisemer.ts: There are no refunds or copy changes accepted 
on a guaranteed advertisement 


DEADLINES 
Music and the Arts... Wednesday, 6 p.m. 
Real Estate and Help Wanted... Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. 
Copy for all other Advertisemenis... Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. 
Motalines Wetiveasleng 12 noon 


Guarantee renewals... Tuesday 6 p.m. 
Changes and concelitons..uesday 4 p.m. 
OFFICE 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. -7 p.m. 


Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


FOR PERSONALS ADVERTISING 
SEE COUPON IN PERSONALS SECTION | 
FOR ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISING 
SEE COUPON IN 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT SECTION 
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~~ USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT __ 
We cannot print your advertisement without the following To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
information: Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 
PHONE #: CARD #: 
NAME: BANK: 
ADDRESS DATE: 
CITY: STATE: ZP: SIGNATURE: 
Sooo 








LINES 6.00 per line 8.00 per line $ 
{4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
7 pt. light headline 8.00 per line 10.00 per line $ 
7 pt. bold headline 10.75 per line 15.00 per line $ 
9 pt. bold heodlline 12.00 per line 16.00 per line $ 
Capitalized words 1.25 per word ___ # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = $___ 
x # of weeks = $ 





LT YES, | wont the FREE Clossifieds Plus service (available 
# Free Classified Plus Ads may not leave home phone number and 
must call to renew ad after 2 weeks. 








Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 
HEADLINES: 


ODDGODSOOOSOO ttre 


HOODOO reject or edit any 


1.23 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 “ 


TEXT: 


DODO) 
DOOOOOODODDOOOOII 
OOOODOOUOOOOODOODODOODo 
DOODLE 
OOOOOOOODODODDOLOI 
DOODOOODODDOODOODOOD 
DODO 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


r., | WgeS ee The Boston ix, 126 Ave. Boston, MA 02215 
gee PT CONN females 


















































Housemates 
Roommates 
Sublets 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Lost & Found 


Pets 
Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


FOR SALE 
Antiques & Flea Markets 
Appliances 
Bicycles 
Boats — 
Clothing 
Computers 
Fuel & Firewood 
Furniture : 
Musical Instruments 
Odds & Ends 
Photography 
Records & Tapes 
Stereo/Components 
Video & TV 
Yard Soles 


See Classified Section headings 


for other categories. 
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6 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 
MEDFORD 3rd for big hse, 


sun, trees, great garden, 
id. No smk,. 


tiekent x4 “ 


391-1803 


Forest St 1M/tIcat seeks 
prof M/F to share striki ing 
Vict condo 1-1/2bath. N/s' 
pls $380+ 396-9494 & 2411 
(exp 9/5) 


MEDFORD, F to shr irg 3br 
apt Ny! M&F, 23-30, nonsmkr 


3 $305/mo+ 


® 2790 (exp 9/5) 


mMeDeoRD> 4? oy M/F 


30s. Reliable NS: into 
ee aoe re- 
covery. Spac 2BR apt; comf 
9 rmjadeq clos space. 
afe/quiet/clean res area. 
Nr major Rtes & MBTA, 
shops/serv. Avail now; Rent 
$300+. ARNE 391-8712. @ 
2775 (exp 9/5) 


MEDFORD SQ, 3 rmmts 
wtd, spacs YeVict, 10 min to 
dwntwn, nr Tufts & tranport. 
$350. Alex, 396-1538 


MEDFORD: WEST 
Prof F sk same to share 


sunny 2Br apt. Furn, own Br, 
Nr bus, Comm rail. Nr | 

shopping. 400/mo + utils. 
Avail 9/1. Call 483-3600 


eves = 
2875 (EXP 9/12) 


MELROSE Lkng for WM 
18-35 ty 3BR apt on T. Off 
st pkg, dw, grbg dis, w/d. 
$75/wk+ George 665-7102 


COUNTRY HOME 
MIDDLEBORO, shr w/ 
young prof GM, nonsmkg, 
beautfl lake-frnt envrnmnt, 
po share of utils, 
508-946-1849 


UMass, etc. 696-5963 


MILTON - Gay rmmt for ig 
home off st pkg, Indry all utils 
30 mns dwntwn Boston 10 


MISSION HILL 1M sks 1F/M 
arts oriented, non-smkg, 
vegitarian to shr ig apt, w/d, 
prch, studio space $375+. 
Michael 566-2857 


MISSON HILL- seek guy or 
gal for a snny, w/d, bkprch, 3 
min to T, non smk. Avi now 
$250+s util. 427-4510 


NAHANT, 3rms aval in beaut 


rd, amg eesa””’ 
25/rm, 5 


NATICK F 25-37 non-smkr 


@ 2845 (exp 9/1 2) 


NEWTON 1M/F for 3br, 2bth 
nr train, $300/mo+ utils, call 
Andy 508-653-0310 


NEPONSET, 2F sk 1F nsmkr 
for irg, snny, 3BR in a safe, 
quiet, ngbrhd Nr Ashmont, 
w/d, $320+util 825-8235 @& 
2753 (exp 9/5) 


NEWTON, 2brm avi in 3brm 
w/ Off-st pkg, ElKt, nr T & 
public awe. $400+, 
527-694 

SEO 2M sk 2M/F 23+ 
no smkr/pets for 4BR apt nr 
hwys, T: w/d, dw, w/w, ac, 
cbl, pkg, yd. $341+ avi 9/1 
Al or Gary 964-5348 


NEWTON, 2M sk prof/grad 
for 3brm hse in qt, conv loc. 
$400+utils. Call Bob or Sean 
964-6045 


NEWTON CENTER Grt loc! 
2M sk M/F for irg 3BR. LR, 
DR, frpic; pkg incl, nr T & 
BC/BC Law $400+ 
all 965-0720 
@ 2712 (exp 9/5) 


NEWTON CNTR. 1M/F to 
shr 2BR 2 oe 4 3 ~ 10 
min from Frpic, 
w/d. Avi 9/1 Osas6/me 
2-3942 eves 247-3211 


Na sonar pa rare 
to shr w ‘or 
$366+ utils. Jill 494-0060 

ext 119 or 332-9424 


NEWTON CORNER, 3 prof 


wntd for 3BR apt in 3 fami 
hse, 1 block to x-press bus 
Pike. Includes — & pkg, 
avi now, $400, 332-3331. 


NEWTON-GWM, 30's, sks 
respon, = M, to shr 7 rm 
dupl, sp 

$625 ry ge timer ideal. 
Must see! 332-3905 


NEWTON Highlands. Skng 2 
M/F 28-40 to shr irg hse. Nr 
T. Avi Sept-June /mo. 
Call 969-7790 


NEWTONVILLE 2F prof 30+ 
sk M/F rmmte for irg sunny 
apt nr T, comer’ cat, 
$350! 617-332-9611 Avi 9/1 


NEWTONVILLE, 3rd rmmt 
nded for 7rm newly renov 
hse in qt nghbrhd, nr comm 
rail, attic, basemnt, w/d, dw, 
$425+, 646-4703 


NEWTONVILLE, 3 bdr apt, 
flr of hse, w/bk-yrd, 
benevolent anarchy sks 3rd 
prof. w/d, dw, d 

mut rail, no smkr. 

util 969-8224 


NEWTONVILLE ‘erge 
2bedroom prof 30+ 
nonsmkr, no pets 
$450+utils. 965-0858 Erica 


NEWTONVIEEE M wer 
gree stu, no smk/pets for 
R apt in hse, hdwd, pkg, nr 
T. $388+ utils. Stevan 
244-7418/ 552-8236 


NORTH READING, Reason- 

able rent for GWM rmmate 

undr 30 wtd for lux. cntry Ivg. 

Shr util. Steven 

sae Ot-one. @ 2680 (exp 
/5) 


TO RESPOND TO A ROOMMATE OR HOUSEMATE AD WITH A TELEPHONE SYMBOL, 


Ct? LOOK AT 
THIS AD! 


1M sk F/M 25+ Quiet, resp, 
ez going non-smkr for 
ee aan 
wash Wet me 30 88 
prkg, Nr , 30, 
7399+ util Scott 


128 
CF 969-1969 


NEWTON/Wtwn line prof F 
seeks non-smoking M/F 
rmmte to share lo 2BR 
apt. Nice neighborhood, 
convenient location, pkg 
avail, no pets, $412.50+utils. 
Please call 969-2972. 


NORTH END non-smkng 
working prof looking for 
non-enting protiqrad Stu- 
dent to shr 2BR apt, $470 
heat incid. Dan 439-4542 
days ext 728, 661-4982 eves 


PLYMOUTH - 


w shr pool, ny a mgondo 
) 747-491 ” 


aan SQ, F 30 skg same 
to shr 2br, cat, prch, grdn, 
home. 

QUINCY GWM Prof wanted 
for | apt w/w, w/d/ g/d 
Near $325+ util 
EE, 328-0350 


RANDOLPH, M sks M 30-55 
to share 2br, 1 1/2 bath. 


Avi now 986-7576 se oh 
(exp 9/5) 


READING-prof 30ish M sks 
M/F to shr 3BR colonial 
ir. trn. Non- 


ROSLINDALE 

Stable, resp per to share 9 

Vic in great nbhd w/ 3 G 

YS: pkg, w/d, nr T $450 inc all 
27-9366, MP 2663 

8/29) 


ROSLINDALE 1F to share 
3BR sunny ope Convenien: 
id $285 


to T, pkg, w, 
Cal 22-8413 


ROSLINDALE, 2F sk respon 
an aan See 
w/ prkg w/d nosmnok/pets 
35+ Sie 469-9512 


ROSLINDALE 2prof GMs sk 
3rd for 3BR twnhse nr T/bus 

349. » nO smk/pets, 
S 4y Hr $4 1/3 util, call 

23-4640 6pm-or Iv msg 

ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mat F to shr frnshd apt. 
Close to T $240+ utils. Avail 
6/1 Call 327-8031 


ROSLINDALE SQ-Resp F 
rm wanted for 2 bdrm apt. 
Cls to comm & org T, also 
prking avil. W/d incid. $275 
pis util, 325-1619 im. @ 
2772 ( exp 9/5) 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


SOMERVILLE 1BR avi 7/1 


for 25+ F in irg snny hme 2 
s, hdwd fis 4F & 1 kid 
10+ No smk/pet 776-2103 


SOMERVILLE 1F nonsmkr 
23+ to shr 2BR in Winter 
Hill, prkng, near T avail 9/1 
$325/mo+ 776-6334 


SOMERVILLE 1M 1F seek 
M/F nsmkr for 2nd BR. Nr 
Davis Avi 9/1 $250+ 
647-5 17; aft 9/1 666-0907 
@ 2811 (exp 9/5) 


SOMERVILLE, 1M/1F sk 
2F/M 27+ re © rspsbl 
rmmts. 9/1+10/1 for 
spacious 4br apt w/porches 
cute cat shrd food+chores 
no cigs $275 + utils 
628-7: 


SOMERVILLE 1M/F to share 

sunny 3bdrm near Porter Sq. 

Avail Sept. 1, $320+. Marc 
776-6037 


SOMERVILLE 
1M 36 sk 1M 28+ prof or 


no cig dr 
apt $3775 


SOMERVILLE 2 br apt hse, 
2'nd fi, din rm, liv rm, 2 bdr, 


SOMERVILLE-2 F sk resp 
M/F 2 shr 3 bdrm liv, din rm, 
hwfirs. nr T, indep hse, $303 
pls util. 628-2928. @® 2831 
(exp 9/5) 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 2F sk resp 
M/F.2 shr 3BR liv rm, hwfirs. 
nr bus, indep hse, $283+util. 
628-2928. HP 2831 (exp 9/5) 


SOMERVILLE 2M 2F seek 
roommate for 5BR 1.5 bth 
apt w/ dw. $280/mo 
628-9339 eves or wknds 


SOMERVILLE 2 mature M/F 
to shr quiet indep hsehid nr 
Davis . Nsmkr. Avi 9/1 
$267+ Mike 625-3844 


SOMERVILLE, 3-4 rms avi in 
Irg ony apt. $275/mo+. Ivg 
rm, working frpic, irg kitch, 
w/d. Kevin, 625-2047 


SOMERVILLE 37yo F psych 
grad student indep/friendly, 
clean/quiet, no pets/smk 
wants similar to shr apt 
$370+ avail now 547-6711 


SOMERVILLE 3BR 2 bath, 


w/d, quiet, 1 bik to busses, 
shops. No e petavens $320+ 
Call 776-3. 


SOMERVILLE-3F 1M 
1M/F for ig apt nr Teele Sq 


py smoke $220+ 


SOMERVILLE-3F sk 1F 
25-35 fr sm rm in indep non 
smke hme, no , w/d, 
near T $250 77 


SOMERVILLE 5 minutes to 
Davis Sq. M/F Non er 
$375+ furnished apt. For 9/1 
or 9/15. Call Becky 629-2970 
or 495-0739 


SOMERVILLE, Cam 15 min 
wik Hrvd 1M 32 sk resp 
2M/F 25+ for 3br wd firs, 
renov kit & bth, dw, d, prch, 
cats OK smkng flex, + 
& util 628-9428 


SOMERVILLE, consid 25+ 


nonsmkr to shr gorg sunny 
nwly-renov 2BR w/ prof mu- 
sician w/ sns of humor. 


SOMERVILLE 
DAVIS SQUARE 
Beautiful 2BR, bay window, 
Hdwd firs, on quiet st, trees 
& light, share w/frndly Mid- 
Westerner, grt for mature 
grad, Avail now $400/mo. 
Call Scott 628-8540 


tata ate ia 
SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 
tasteful 4BR, mod kit, LR, 
OR, hrdwd firs, prchs, WD, 
~~ wik to T, $350+ 


SOMERVILLE, Need 1 Sept 
1 for 2BR, 5 min walk to 
Porter T, 20 min to 
Harvard. $425+. 776-1896 
@ 2161 (exp 9/5) 


SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts Univ, 


neg, Alice 617-391 


SOMERVILLE, nr McGrath 
Hwy, 1M/F to shr 2br in 
small frndly apt bidg, smkg 
ok, a/c, w/w, w/d, sunny, 
priv prch, qt nghbdrhd, nr all 
pute trans, pkg aval, clean, 
50+ utils, aval Aug 1, 
776-7026, George nights. 


SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts F 
prof 30, sks F for well kept 
2br in very safe , or 
Davis T, bus Rts 93,2, e-i-k 
w/ pantry dr w/ built-in China 
cabanet, ir w/ bay window 
po basement $424+, no 
drugs or het- 
776-1660 


Srentes sought for SOR api 
rmtes ior 
avail 7/26 & 9/1 $367+utils 
(26S too? 


SOMERVILLE Porter Sq. 2 
prof W 35+ soc-conscious 
sk big Bp yon —y4 for 

ic 2fi apt. yrd, quiet 
st 9400+ Avail 10/1 nego- 
tiable 628-4468 


SOUTHBORO GM sks same 


no smk/drugs 


481-6824 
2737 (exp 3 


SOUTH BOSTON-M PHD 
std, sks <= std or prof to 
shr nice, . 8 biks 
to red line T, $37: pis util. 
= at 268-2359, im. & 


SOUTH BOSTON- prof M/F 
to shr 5 rm condo, no smoke, 
near beach, many amen, 
$400+ 269-3883 


SOUTH END, 2m sks 1M to 
shr large x. $410/mo + 
elec asap 524-0201 


SOUTH END, 2m sks 1M to 
shr large x. $410/mo + 
elec asap 5: 4-0201 


SOUTH END/Albany St-Big, 
cheap, share 3BR. No cats. 
On-street parking, $360 
includes all, 4 

@ 2139 (exp 9/5) 


snny, 5 rm apt. On red line, in 
safe neighb. $375 incids ht, 
w/d in . 436-3252 


2 PeBiet to areirg s 
oes b NO CIGS 
A Beane oe 


CP 923-3505 


WATERTOWN 2M wi/cat sk 
M/F to shr 3BR W/d, nr 
bus. No smk. Avi 9/1 

utils 924-2215 


WATERTOWN, 2prof F & 
icat sk 1F 28+ to shr sunny 
os apt nr T, must be indep, 


sbi, nosmoke, quiet, 
$26 +, avi 9/15, 926-6032 


pra a ten [S050 uti 
apt, pai Ay A + utils 
Near T. 9 

WATERTOWN 6 snny rms- 
shr w 1F. Lovely & furn. Pkg, 


off st, T, oem Ah Tal 
30+. $425+util 926- 


WATERTOWN, 9/1, Ig 2br, 

nsmk grad stud or prof 25+ 

$450+, off-st pkg, EIK, prch, 
rd, conv to rt 2/128/Pike & 
rv Sq 923-356 


WATERTOWN/Belmont, 
Or pkg & sundeck. no pets 
w, su .no , 
side? 924-1841 @® 2905 
(exp 9/12) 


WATERTOWN dupix, shr nc 
2brm apt, spacious, conv lo- 
cation, ikng fr prof person 
25-30, aval now,$425/mo 
926-8615 


ROOMMATE 


AUTH 


ORITY 


The Phoenix's Classifieds Plus™ 
can help you find what you're 
looking for quickly and easily. 


CALL 1-976-PLUS 


29¢ A MINUTE, 99¢ THE FIRST 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq nr 
T, quiet ig airy rm, beautiful 

apt 24+ only. Avail now 
$400 incl utl. Mark 776-9134 


SOMERVILLE, Davis/Porter © 


2F sks 3rd to shr apt 
nonsmok, prof 23+ 
$266+utils 666-2621 


SOMERVILLE, Davis an 
M/F sk ay’ 30+ to ts $72 
ag Be Benronia | 
776-21 


(exp 8229) 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq 
1BR in sunny newly renov 
3BR apt on quiet 

8mins to Red line & Tufts. 

F non-smkr wanted to share 
w/1 prof woman & 1 gi 
student, wid, eres. 
628-4874 729-0616 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 
2min to T F 24 sks F to shr 


incl util, 603.3003 avi pig $450 


SOMERVILLE F, 37, wants F 
30+ for 1bdr + study in Ig 
apt. no smoke/pets, 
628-4102, Davis Sq. 


SOMERVILLE F rmmte to 


Call 628-0276. 
SOMERVILLE F sks F 21+ 


2livrm, d/d, prch, prkg, 
storage, on T. $340+utils. 
Avi 9/1 Call 625-1803 


SOMERVILLE gourmet 
kitchen, absentee roomate, 
exposed brick, hdwd, bays, 
$350. 623-5777 


SOMERVILLE/In Sq, 1F for 
3brm, 6rm snny_ spac 
2prchs, nr shops, $325+, 
w466-9416, h776-7362 Jen 


SOMERVILLE, B 
prch, hdwd fi, 
Harv, w/d, nr 
$350, 625-4061 


SOMERVILLE/Medford line 
walk to Tufts, nr 93, seek 
rmmts for large ov 00 
5BR hse. Yrd, 

person. Cail Adorn be s75e 


SOMERVILLE M/F for large 
sunny 2BR house near T, liv 
rm, e@at-in-kit, prkng, 
$350/mo+, 776-7401 


rm in 3br, 
pkg. close to 
T, aval imm 


SOMERVILLE-Porter Sq 1F 
for 2BR, pkg, Indry, porch, 3 
mns to T, no smoke, $370 
htd +elec call 623-6659. 


SOMERVILLE Qt estab 

frndly 

Davis 

- $360 623-6904/ 
1-5810 


Bo ‘9165, 776-0785. 


SOMERVILLE, Teale Sq, 1F 
nsmkr, 3brm 


Ig kt, frnt prch, 
/1, 623-647, 
SOMERVILLE, Union Sq, 
irm aval in 3br apt, aval imm, 


20min from Harv, no pets, 
$317+ utils, 623-2486 


SOMERVILLE, Union Sq. Nr 
T, 3rms, 3rd fir. No smk, cats 
ok, prof/grad stdnt pref. 
$375/mo, avi now 625-9096 


SOMERVILLE Union Sq 

a sk resp M/F 30+ for 

+ Tin apt no reageets. 
5 incis all 776-771 


SOMERVILLE, West, 
bina ye In, rmmte nded, grt 
rm in apt, homey at- 
mosph. rk wa. ch, kittens. 
$300+ utils 776-2376 


SOMERVILLE We seek M/F 


Call 629-2087 


SOMERVILLE, 2F sk 1F 25+ 
nsmkg to shr ig suny dpix 


Porter/Davis T. 10/1 or bet 
$400+utils 776-4366 


SOMERVILLE/Camb- 2F 
seeking F 26+, Considerate, 
clean, respon. Cat, yrd 
$370+. 876-7963 


SOUTH BOSTON M 25+ to 
shr irg condo, nr T, shops, 
beach, free idry & 
$370+ Call 269-6250 


SOUTH END GWM 28 seeks 
nsmkg rmte to shr 2BR apt 
w/ dw, w/d $400+ utils Call 
247-7681 @® 2744 (exp 9/5) 


SOUTH END - M/F to shr 
sunny 2BR condo on Colum- 
bus Ave. $500 all utils inc 
avail 10/1 267-4759. 


SOUTH END- Rmmat nded 
4 a 360 degree panoramic 
view. Warren ave. 2 bdrm, 
dw, w/d in apt. Firep!. $675 


a. Greg 236-8350 
9810 pm. oa 2779 (exp 9/5) 


¢ Avail 10, 
628-1576 @F 2800 (exp 9/12) 


SWAMPSCOTT M/F for 
beaut 6rm apt. 50ft to ocean, 
frpic, Smin to Salem U. Yrd, 
cls to T $400+ 593-6529 


SYMPHONY GM 

similar nonsmkr 

2BR mod k/b w/d a/c 
$500+utils 437-7044 


WALTHAM- 1M sks 1M/F to 
shr 2BR apt. Lg rm nr T, 
cats. $70/wk avail mid-Sept. 
Kris 647-2639 eves. 


WALTHAM 2 worki 
want to shr nice 3B ; 
Rm incl furn, prkg, indry. Avi 
9/1. $450+util. 891-6876 


WALTHAM, North. Rmmte 
for 2brm condo, a/c, pool, 
sec, $100/wk, call 647-1938 
Ive msg. 


WALTHAM Wirtn In, prof n- 


men 


647-4734 491-7311 9/1 


WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 

, respons! for 10rm 

, Ig yd, 

much storge, w/d, pkg, nr T, 

no smk/pt, $375+ 926-0075 
@ 2085 (exp 8/15) 


WATERTOWN 1M sks 1M/F 
3BR with 2 people only w/w 
d/w attic bsmt yard nr T. 
Avail now. $500+ 926-2205. 


WATERTOWN, 2br aval in ( 
f apt nr T, no pets (FM) 
$275+ utils, aval Sept 1, 
484-5992 


WATERTOWN Cambridge 
line. 1 M/F for 3BR apt. 9/1 
| oy garage, frpic 


WATERTOWN F Psych. and 


2 cats (16 yo) sk M 
Share huge Victorian palace. 

re in 
$400's (nog) + percent oil. 
924-1801 


WATERTOWN, F sk resp 
petal fun nosmok F to as oat 


avi oot 5seor be: 


WATERTOWN, 
furn 


WATERTOWN, Lrg airy apt. 
9/90-9/91. 5 min to Ha Harv Sq. 


toric hse. "Seek c 
No smk/pts 


WATERTOWN, Lrg airy 2br 
apt. 5 min to Harv Sq. Hdwd 
fis, deck, trees, pkg. Historic 
hse. Seek quiet F 22-29 No 
smk/pts $375+ 926-4737 


WATERTOWN, M/F wtd to 
4 irg 3BR apt, yard, off-st 

Berorere- Tom, 
Bo: -4750 


WATERTOWN M grd stud sk 
2 M/F for huge 9rm hse. (4 br 
2 bgh, 2 fpic, yrd.) Nr sq, bus, 
Storro, pike. Avi immed 
$275+. Call 926-4933 


WATERTOWN M prof sks 
M/F to shr 2nd fir of sunny 
Vict Field 2fam. 6rm, 2BR, 
DR, frpic, LR, hdwd, 2prchs 
$450 924-5288 Tony. @ 
2688 (exp 9/5) 


WATERTOWN, nded ASAP, 
irmmte for twnhs, bright, 
pf w/d, dw, nr Turnpk, 
$360, no pets/smk 783-1419 


WATERTOWN nr Belmont 
shr w/rock cimbr/scientist, 
M. Elec bus to Hrvd, 2BR 
5rm, en st 9, nxt to golf 
course, + 253-3308 


ato non Sq & T 
se Ay pe nice hse em- 
nosmk/pets ee 
26-8048 avi now @® 2856 
(exp 9/5) 


WATERTOWN Amt for 3rd 
BR $300 large kitchen, prkg, 
quiet area. Call Rocky 
924-1079 (508) 879-3200 


Pere $450 avail ug, ‘ 
24-5733 GP 2147 (exp 9/5) 


Watertown , Need F rmt 
to share 4/br, 25+, sec. Dep, 


$287.50/mo+ util., avail 
10/1, 926-3964 


hse. Mod ba, eik, d/d, w/d, 
Buh. bsmt, yrd, Nr T/pike. 
390 inc ali 924-5952 


oe ton Super apt 


+ 7. garden, 10min to 
Pa 3mo OK 926-5763, 


Karyl, shr w/ designer. 


WELLESLEY, nr Sq, F sks 
=n to shr lux condo. 


C & pkg inc. Walk to T. 
$5004 37-9363 Iv mes 


WEST MEDFORD, 24+ prof 
fr 2BR hse fp, hd wd, ed 

prch w/d. No smok 9/1 
fort 75+ 483-3841 


WEST MEDFORD, 27+ prof 
to shr 3br hse fp hd wd firs 
yard prch w/d. Nonsmok/ 
pets 9/1 $450+ 483-3841 


WEST MEDFORD Nad 
mature, resp nsmk to shr 3 
person hse. W/d, porch, 
pkg, hdwd fis 290+ 
488-3850 


WESTON, rmmte wnted to 
shr 3brm carrge hse at inter- 
sction of 128 & trnpk, w/d, 
wd firs, wd stv, Indry, dw, car 
a must $500+ 891-1519 


WEST ROXBURY - 3 BR hse 
1M/F fr big rm, | 


W/D, garage, lawn. 
$350, 4690533 Bil 
WEST ROXBURY F shr 2br 
2bth dupix, ig yrd, nr train, qt 


nghbrhd, no smkg/pets, 
9/1, 327-487: 73 


NEWTON,West 2 sing SW, 
mid 20's, king for 3rd, 2 shr, 
quite, apt. Prking, Nr pike 
and Comm Rail, _ pis 3rd 
util. 244-9530. im 


OOMS 
TO RENT 
rent, nr Med area. $400/mo. 
Call 277-5756 or 739-0731 


CAMBRIDGE/Som, Irg rm, 2 
closts, cb! TV, shr kit & ba. 
$300 incl. M 25+. 628-8508 


JAMAICA PLAIN Furn rm in 
1 fam hse. $400/mo inci utl- 
swell tandlords-pets 
Provided. 524-3355 


LEXINGTON, frnshd rm on 
conserv land. Micro, fridge, 
shr ba, sep entr, pkg. Nr bus. 
$425 incl. nosmkr. 862-3072 


AUGUST 31, 1990 


oe ge tt frnshd, 
priv 


avi, 
ly. Call 321-8451 


MEDFORD West, 1 or 2 furn 


rms. Page kit, bath. Pkg, no 
d refer no smkg, 

. Call 868-7569 or 
483-3417, 


NEWTON, on T, beaut, 4" 
frpic, nonsmkg, » prof/stud, t 
privigs, $95/ 


SOMERVILLE conv to T. 
$75-95/wk. 2month min. 
666-41 , 


SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


. lor Irm in 
Irg, renov 4brm, ’ 
park, nsmkr, no pets, con- 
siderate, $275/mo+ utils, mo 
to mo. aval Sept 1, 648-7280 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2rms_in 


or Derek 983-5170 
KILLINGTON erect on 


MBE 
tps BS MATE Loca! i 

access road minutes 
pont base lodge. Close to 
everything. This is a co-ed 
singles house that thrives on 
downhill sking and social- 
izing. Membership is ‘v2 
male, V2 female. Memeber- 
ship fee of $800 inc! all utils. 
Calli for info: 323-2721 


TIME SHARE BARGAIN! 
1 wk lifetime vaction at a 5 


star resort, Cape Cod! Fully 
paid international exchange 
membership. $4k or b.o. Call 
899-9902 


SUBLETS 


,1 in se, 
prey cat ‘ue _ hon-smkr, 
summer oo . $250+ 

782-4121 


SOMERVILLE F 25+ shr 
2BR w/F & cats nr Bus/T. 
Clean safe, hdwd firs. Sublet 
Sept-Mrch $312+ 623-3633 


\cpsepiiapati timate Ei 
WATERTOWN Progsv, ;. 

laxd, resp F/M for 1BR of 
2BR apt w/ 1M. From Oct 
thru Mar 31 $425+ 924-2289 


VACATION 
HOMES 


= : : 
3BR oceanfrnt condo. 
$139K. Owner financi 
creative financing. 428- 


GETAWAYS 


VACATIONS| 
TRAVEL 


BISHOP’S 


TERRACE 
Route 28 West Harwich. 
Fine Dining Jazz Dancing 

Piano Bar. 432-0253 


remem ss 
LODGING 


ANNAS VICTORIAN 


RESERVATION SERVICE, 


inns, Apt's, Homestay 


Office Hours 9-9 
NEWPORT, 401-849-2489 


HALIDON HILL 
GUEST HOUSE 
Convenient to shops, area 
Paty eenront — eee: 
roun ewport 

401-847-8318 . 


The inn of 
JONATHAN 
BOWEN 


Romantically elegant down- 
town Newport. Delectable 
breakfast offerings. Mention 
this ad for a mid- week 10% 
disc. 
29 Pelham St., 
401-846-3324 


Newport 


shite hee aeeoeeeennteaatneteteenemneee 

MARTHA’S 

VINEYARD 
Beach house Bed & Break- 
fast. Has a lovely room for 
you on the ocean with pri- 
vate bath, T.V., queen size 
brass bed continental break- 
fast. Close to ferry + town 

VISA/MC 
P.O. Box 417 
Oak Bluffs MA 02557 
1-508-693-3955 


OCEAN HEIGHTS 
Bed & Breakfast 


Quaint room for two, in- 
cludes continental break- 
fast. Private entrance, walk 
to beach. Views of ocean 
and the drive. 
401-849-1780 
NEWPORT 


THE BRINLEY 
VICTORIAN INN 


NEWPORT 
Newports romantic B&B has 
17 cozy rooms filled with 
antiques & fresh flowers. En- 
joy a Newport romance, with 
our midweek lobster dinner 
package, plus mansion tour. 
Walk to historic sights, and 

restaurants. 
1-800-999-8523 


THE GOVERNOR 
BRADFORD INN 


Gracefully restored 
rw nar home on 
Mathar's Vi Island. 16 
rooms with ite aon ae and 
king size beds, 

tinental breakfast ai after. 
noon tea as our guest. A 
great summer getaway. 

508-627-9510 
The Inn of 


JONATHAN BO 
Romantically elegan elegant Gown. 
town Ni 

breakfast pb thige Mention 
this ad for a mid- week 10% 

disc. 

29 Pelham St., 
401-846-3324 


Newport 


Nancy was just an un- 
employed lump till she 
picked up the Phoenix Help 
Wanted Classifieds. Now 
thanks to the Phoenix she's 
a corporate Vice President. 
The Phoenix Help Wanteds 
really work. 267-1234. 


Auditions 
to studios... 


From auditions to 
studios, if music is 
our interest, The 
oston Phoenix is 
your source. Call 
267-1234. 


Phoenix 


CALL 1-976-PLUS (7-5-8-7) 29¢ 4 MINUTE, 99¢ THE FIRST 











THE SEVENTH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 





LISTEN TO TAI AT 7:10AM WEEKDAYS FOR THE "SONG OF THE DAY." 


YOU WON'T WANT TO MISS IT! 





HENS LOK 


SPONSORED BY LECHMERE 


8 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


liking travel, theater, water 
sports, diningout seeks 
D/SWM @ 8735 (exp 9/12) 


pone JF cresting 


le. A 
8733, = La 


. attractive 
professional mate for 
diversified. fun activities. 
Seeking maie. who is 

, _ intelligent, 
aware (some experience in 

desirable), open 

. Frebellious within 


pendent, well educated, 
= relationship o 
WM approximately 47-58 
@ 3714 (exp 9/26) 


Arty, qootoes goodiooking, music- 
lovi . 
strona OF poet. 73 
(exp 9/5) 


SEEKER 
pan 2 pt oy attractive 

36 w/ great spirit, soul, 
sense of humor, left-of- 
center, intrigued by 
archaeology, architecture, 
arts. Drawn to ocean, gar- 
dening, seeks kind man 
33-42, 5°10" plus. Non- 
smoker, must love chilren. 
Bonus for beard, English- 
aah artist. @® 8648 (exp 
9/5) 


Attractive, warm & caring, 
SJW, research psychologist, 
interested in hiking, personal 
growth & progressive 
politics seeks M 30's-40's, 
for committed relationship. 
PO Box 290 Cambridge 
02140. SP 8639 (exp 9/5) 


Attractive, warm, adven- 
turous, fit, sometimes ei 
frequently irreverent S 
34, 5'S" who enjoys travel, 
world culture/politics, con- 
versation, & the outdoors, 
seeks articulate, handsome, 
a pete ery SWM 

who'd rather be for- 
ding the Amazon than read- 
ing the personals. @® 8296 
(exp 8/29) 


Sout Shore TI EAVES oc. 


tionate, attractive, full fig- 
ured 39 seeks fun, caring 
SWM. 8 8739 (exp 9/26) 


Beautiful SJF 29 seeks 
handsome professional SJM 
27-35 serious relationship 
@ 8675 (exp 9/5) 


Beautiful young woman 
seeks kind attractive tle- 
man to start family. @® 8672 
(exp 9/5) 


Bionde sweet, attractive, 
seeks male, lover, friend- 
ship, Black or Spanish. @ 
8717 (exp 9/12) 


BREA s 
Striking, Logg seeks 


above- attractive He-man 
type. You love champagne 
music and play — Let's 
live dan + peas es 3733 
(exp 9/1 


* Dancing liberal DWF 52 
seeks quiche eater. GP 8643 
(exp 9/12) 


DOM PERIGNON 
High spirited female, attract- 
ive, ardent, artsy, adven- 
turous, dreams of handsome 
gentieman (35-45) with 
Challenging intellect, ener 
sunsuee and wit. 371 
(exp 9/12) 


ELECTRIC ECLECTIC 
DWF unconventional en- 
trepreneur 5'2” attractive 
with dramatic magical 
platinum style seekin 
40ish+ man of ethnicity wi 
cornet stimulating st 


soul, humor ha 
tegrity footy #8 3710 (exp 9/12) 


with a BF dial 
1-976-3366 


from a touch-tone phone 


(95¢ a minute) 
If you would like to browse Personal Call® 
ads by category, press #3. 
Before you call, please check expiration date 
shown at the end of each ad. 
(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 
1-900-370-2015, $1.00 a minute) 


CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 


guitar, poetry. Seeking 
similar romantic, creative, 


(exp 9/5) 

My social life would make 
jealous, and | have 

bhoenhx Personal Call to 

thank for it. ~ 


Playful, gentie, imaginative, 
lovely female, 40, nurse, 
singer, photographer, 
vegetarian, nature-lover, 

unconventional, politicall Y 
pon. copra kin 


rt, wonderful m: 
2: 8710 (exp 9/12) 


movies, music, 
= fiction. @ 8681 (exp 
9/5) 


SERENDIPITY 
SWF (J) , attractive, 


educated, progressive, pro- 

fessional, somewhat 

with hidden passion for ex- 

citement and creativity. 

Much work leads me to seek 
self-aware, 


plus to share serious and 
playful diversions, intelligent 
conversation eclectic adven- 
tures, serendipity. @® 3723 
(exp 9/12) 


She's unsynchronized, yet 
watchful this svelte, sa’ 
24 femme accident! 
(exp 9/12) 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 


SWF 25 br/br, 5'5’’, bright, 


fun loving Italian, seeks 
similiar professional SWM 
25-33 medium build, or fun, 
friendship, romance. 
3719 (exp 9/29) 


SWF, 29, pote tenrk § 


wants: SWM es, tte 
tall, adventurous, tatt 
motorcyclist. P.O.Box 383, 
Tewksbury, MA 01876 


SWF 33, 5'8" ight but 
attractive, professional, 
works ni . lover of com- 
fort affection, seeks 
kindhearted tall, slim to me- 
dium build WM 25-40 not into 
head games, who has time 

for me. HP 3611 (exp 
9/5) 


ness. & 8689 (exp 9/5) 
SWF seeks 


6' 40 for relatonship. 
8335 (exp 9/12) 
MEN 


SF, any race, 
20-30yo with simi r 


interests and 
@ 8653 (exp 9/5) 


1 needed to make 2. 
35, dark hair; 5 
lover seeks 5 
tell counterpart. 
(exp 9/5) 
7 nice 50s need cuddi- 
, affectionate, 
. @ 8677 
9/5) 
pally ie tall, ny ay 


AN EQUAL PARTNER 
Smart, fair, tender, straight- 
forward, funny, curious, 
nonsmoking WM, 45. 
seeks similar woman for 
dynamite friendship 
embedded in a | $38) 
term reiationship 7 
(exp 9/12) 


ARE YOU APRETTY 
LADY? 25-35? 
pWito WANTS MORE? 

Please read this ad and call 
me. | am a handsome and 

ving 40-year old white 
businessman who aiso 
wants more. | only ask (and 
reciprocate in full) for: 
healthy, no fats, no com- 
plications. Single, divorced, 
no matter. Just be hetero, 
fun-loving, sensual and 
bright. Don't be shy, take a 


reach you--mail address or 

, whatever suits you 
best. We'll meet, over drinks 
or dinner. if no mutual attrac- 
tion, go back to your life 
and | go back to mine. No 
obligations, no commit- 
ments, just hope! Let's have 
some fun! Call me now at @ 
8625 (exp 9/12) 


Art film rock subversion 
nein tenderness silli- 
8699 (exp 10/3) 


Artistic, optimistic, SWM 27 
tall, slim, goodiooking seeks 


rion. We 8663 foxp 9/5) 


Attractive, active SWM 30, 
professional, looking for 
petite Asian lady. @® 8718 
(exp 9/12) 


To respond fo a Personal Ad 


swihndee Ene 


s 
cerebral, 
woman 18-28 
preciates art, theatre, 
progressive music, con- 
certs, travel, laughter, 
diversion, excitement, 


9/12) 


conventional woman 
8734 (exp9/12) 


SWM # eas iB seeks 
Asian female 18-26 for 
oe a tionship, mu- 
sic, WFNX,: X-night, Venus 
etc. Looks are unimportant, 
substance is! Please be real. 
@ 3727 (exp 9/12) 

Chinese Mainiand bank clerk 
age 27 interested in mar- 
riage, banknotes, stamps, 
photos and arts. Exchai 
the same chinese items for 
these. Will answer all. C/O 
OFT PO Box 325 Wenham, 
MA 01984. 


Compelii enthralli in- 

exnaustibe Carpenter 33, 33, 
” seeki 

org sumer, "We 8702 tox (exp 


CON 
Anyone still to have a 
family with someone 46? I'm 
divorced, romantic, ional. 


someone who's pretty, 
smart and likes theatre. @® 
5682 (exp 9/5) 


Le SW PO", 


saigisions of long lists of 
flattering adjectives but my 
friends tell me I'm likable. 
Fluent in 

8695 (exp 9/12) 


of rea 
well Suir, uccessful 


ee. professional. Lots 
or 4 
humor. Enjoys’ out, 
cooking, casual times. 
Seeks slim attracive op- 
timistic non-smoking female 
28-38 for summer fun. Photo 
heipful. 0 6598 


Creative, optimistic cynic, 
28, seeks smart, attractive, 


Unconventional, spiritual, 
type. Europe in 
Oct? 0 6601 


F 


—_ slim spontaneous 
partner. @® 8657 
(exp /5) 


i 


si3h3 


esi: 


similar 
3617 (exp 9/5) 
Greek 31 6° 180 handsome 
honest sensitive 


non-smoker energetic ro- 
mantic walks concerts 


3 
: 
5 


Tb 
33% 


attractive, into exploring her 


level. 2 We 8640 (oxp 9/5)” 
oul EPR WOMEN, . 


Good-humored, pro- 


fessional man who 
stores, 


a 


= meet 


Looking for ANESE MALE. 24 


sports-movies Let's be 
friends @® 3718 (exp 9/12) 


KEVIN COSTNER 
| “kinda” look like him, only 


better. But | have no ae 
lady-so if you ‘kinda’ 
like Barbara Carerra or 


LATE STARTER 
SWM, 32, a — 
looking, aver. 
key attitude. much ex- 
perience with romance, 
seeking Pye nahvenpomib | 
woman to fill missing aspect 
in my life. @& 8652 (exp 9/19) 


LEAN, MEAN 
Trial machine, attorney, who 
is also witty, cosmopolitan 
and athletic, seeks woman, 
30s, with whom to rock ‘n’ 
roll. @® 8661 (exp 9/5) 


outdoors, tony drives seek- 
ing attractive, emotionally 
supportive, intelligent, spon- 
tanious lady companion to 
pursue a wae mo 


232 Newton M. 
antes a 3 3591 (exp 9728) 


susceentt OHM ah aooks 
petite, secure WF i +4 for 
e 


@ 8612 (exp 


sw SKE yreee pro- 


fessional, attractive, sincere, 
creative, musician, 
humerous, enjoys alternitive 
music, dancing (FNX), ten- 
nis, travel, B-movies. Seeks 
Female Coenen. bd 
3717 (exp 29) 


Man 35, seeking woman 
40-50 for intimate rela- 
tionship. 0 1644 


NATURISM 


Man seeks woman for non- 


B98: Boston, 02103 


(exp 9/12) 


seeks frined, 
@ 3732 (exp 9/1 


AT Be engineer 


pane ‘slim Pon Soa ad 
new start in life. at 3 


needs 
5712 (exp 9/5) 


good-humored, 
dependable, 
movies, 


tractive, 
easygoing, 
honest and 


comedy, long walks & 
candlelight dinners. | want to 


make one plus one 
Shore). @® 3702 (exp 9/11) 


oo RALENO 


, handsome, 
passionate fellow seeks 
hc @ 8638 (exp 


PH.D., SWM, 44, interests 
include: travel, athletics, 


aeepey st 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 


126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 


ready to be 
swept off her feet. @ 8711. 
(exp 9/12) 


Retired WM look for 
female i a 


ft soa to Elizabethian 
islands. 9/21 - 9/23. 
Enthusiasm a must, no 
pressures. MP 8642 (exp 9/5) 


SBM 30, well groomed, 


os seeks 
Swe 25-32 of like ilk for 
te 8707 Aad, 9/12) 


Sinbad's dream: a tall, ser- 
ene, successful, very in- 
telligent Jewish woman, 

under 33. @® 8700 (exp 9/1 2) 


Sincere WM 39 a per- 
sonable eas Woes 
woman. nd 09 (exp 9/12) 


ing elderly gentie- 
man 5'10' 145, non-smoking 
handyman, Back-Bay seeks 
Female company. 0 1657 


SJM 27 energetic, seeks lov- 
ing femaie for romance. 
8701 (9/12) 


SJM 28 out — - 
vibrant fematle for d ring and 
dancing, #@ 6724 (exp 9/12) 


SJM 29, deep, academic, en- 
ineer/inventor, sportsman, 
istorian, musician, realist. 

Seek traditional female of 

like mind and slender body 

for exclusive relationship. 

@ 8655 (exp 9/5) 


SJM 29 good lookin 
athletic, fun, down to e: 
communicates well seeks 
real SUF for a real rela- 
i (exp 9/12) 


seeks ‘beautiful in- 
totigent JF 20s. @@ 8731 
(exp 9/12). 


SKINNY PUPPY. 
Music obsessed S 
seeks industrial Bn 
gos romance. @@ 5747 
‘exp 9/12) 


SOUL MATE 
Talented, i . Sweet 

27, s honest, 
talented, intelligent D/SWF 


to share real life ex- 

iences. Pleasures include 
ies and long walks. 
afraid of and 
commitment. & (exp 
9/12) 


& 
boats & plates.. 


AUGUST 31, 1990 


RESPOND to a 
Personal Call? Ad 


NOW 
1-976-3366 


(95¢ a minute) 


the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-370-2015 © $1 a minute) 


author, 
SWF, East 
ancestry. 


(exp 9/5) 


SWM, 
doors-- S, 


non-yuppie, 
n. 


9/12) 


uropean 
Let's get 
@ oO 5714 


essive, out- 
30+, com- 


pro- union, 
8708 (exp 


attractive, seeks 


seeks equa! relationship 


with woman. @ 8721 (exp 


..The 
for-sale section can 


Phoenix 
sell it fast...GUARANTEED. 
Call Mon-Fri, 267-1234 


ARE YOU? 
Lover, father, nurturer, 
homemaker, 


reader, 


tist, musician, 


explorer, 46, =k ay 
smile 


3 
vent iy! Elizabethian 
ae: ea EE 
nthusiasm 
. WP 8642 (exp 9/5) 


sports, outdoors, fun and 
gross times with a fun 


. Providence 


gay scene, for friendship, 
— s, more. @® 3707 (exp 
12) 


Attractive GWM 19 Jooki 
for other GWM _~ for 
times. @ 8714 (exp 9/1 
— 


A AVERY Hapey oasis, 


with far 


Wakefield, MA 01880 


dust dial 1-976-3366 
and press "3" 


(95 cents a minute) 


And you'll instantly be 
able to browse through 
Personal Call® ads by’ 
category, making it easier 
and faster to meet 
someone who shares 
your interests. 


Now More Convenient 
Than Ever. 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-370-2015 © $1 a minute) 








AUGUST 31, 1990 


RESPOND to a 
Personal Call? Ad 


NOW 
1-376-3366 


(95¢ a minute) 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-370-2015 © $1 a minute) 















Butch GWM seeks ame 






23-35 for nae on G 43. 

Cape Ann Area. 0) 6591 150, good seeks 

Exciting, attractive male 50 -—« 18-40 relationship. @® 8673 

Ho ay 

® 8727 (exp 9/12) Gorgeous GWM 27, 5'11", 
blue, \ strait’. 






WM af Soe 70s, nice also a hair club member and 
body and looks seeks be- 
masculine Be Ne fun 

times. POBox . Ashby 
MA 01431 
















GBM 27, 5’6”, 135, grad stu- student straight acting, good 

dent, literary, political, looking many interests 

versation, music dancing, send photo ton . 

seeks? Providence area = 

@® 2676 (exp 9/12) GWM 23 seeks same to 
work out at Lowell Holiday 
@ 8651 (exp 9/5) 





Fete 









ann | 


FAX - FREE 





ey eam | headline and first 20 words are on us! 
: | OPTIONAL HEADLINES 

"peer (OOOO DOOWOoo 
( "ler (lt IOOOOOOOOOo 

!PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 








DERG IRS eee, BR By. GR Ae ae 
o-_- - - ss... 


ome ee eee e+ * - - _ 





OC) YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call* Service 
I understand it's FREE and I agree to record my greeting 
1 immediately upon receiving my security code. 


COMPO iit. FREE! 


GWM 26, 6'1” bionde biue 
eyes, 178 down to earth, 
, ocean music seek- 
ing GWM 26-36 who's 
, honest and also 
wants to share his life with 
someone special 
@ 8646 (exp 9/5) 
GWM 31, 5'9*', 130, 
tolligent. likes WERU, film 
x , film 
phe yo seeking similar for 
real friendship, possible re- 
lationship. @® 2695 (exp 9/5) 
GWM, 35, 63”, 190, hand- 
some, , ue 
PhD, athletic and 
secure, seeks well- 
si -acting 
a mmo Be 21-29, for in- 
tellectual oa apgone ta 


sports 5 
and travel. Phone and photo 
es 


Sere, 
POB 251 Kittery Mair — 

yi aine 
03904 


GWM 52 seeks similar for 
fun, friendship, cuddli 
P.O. Box 185 Hollis WN 
03049. @P 8723 (exp 9/12) 
GWM-North Shore-40, 6’, 
170 brown, . sincere, 
considerate, compa- 
nionable, seeks similar for 


o6600 | 


GWM Northwest 
seeks friend/ lover. 


intimacy, sunbathing. 
8683 (exp 9/5) 


GWM 34 masculine, sincere 
seeks —s 


Boston 
. Share 


8680 (exp 9/5) 


hiki 


GWM professional attractive 
cleancut honest 5°11" 150, 


otras, +), 
Enjo sports ei rah 7 
5716 (exp 912) 

GWM 5'10”, 
‘s5los prown/browns hand: 
some lawyer seeks rela- 
part. @® 8662 (exp 9/5) 
Handsome muscular 
27 +5'6” 135ibs. 


outdoors more. 
Tried of Bar's scenes and 


GWM 
Into 


No fems, fats. Photo/ 
OC @ 3703 (exp 9/19) 
GW SY BEF 190 belol 0 
iks/bid seeks same for fun, 
friends, possible rela- 
ship. Works outs, beach, 
camping. U? @® 0 5713 (exp 
9/5) 
affectionate, 
ae ane i 
lationship. x 
9/12) . 
Mid Age = tes seeks 
Ship Ste. P8694 (exp 9/12) 
awe NASHUA BP Gionde 
Germanboy (likes outdoors, 
ing). Seeks energetic, 
22-40 yr 2 
3725 (exp 9/12) 
SWM 40's, businessman, 
seeks male 25-35 for eat 
Harwicnport MMA 02646, 
3478 (exp 9/5) 


PERSONAL CALL’ 


Specially selected by 





The Phoenix for creativity 
and originality of ad and 
Personal Call® greeting. 
Ads selected as “Personal 

Call® Ad of the Week” 
will be awarded an extra 
free week’s run in 


The Phoenix. 








CALL 





letter & phone to pres 
Peabody MA 01960 (I know 
you're out there). 





working 

jy mae rob eg 

friendship. are 

30-45, black or while, poo. 

sess similar interests and 
are in touch with 


scene ere eae 


@® 1 3705 (exp 9/19) ss 





(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1.00 a min.) 


Fax your ad on Friday, and your 15 letter 

















C2) NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call® Service 
0) YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in the 
Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island 


CATEGORY 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 





AD OF THE WEEK 


TO RESPOND TO THIS OR ANY AD WITH A &@® 


1-376-3366 











: 
: 
é 
i 




















tual, quite handsome in a . 
On ey seas 40'S, tall slim attractive. 
eet 8-35 panorene: e 
and not too, hay for asi (exp 9/ 
cere friend- WF, 30's, attractive, 
ship. @ 13 exp 9/12) ree Pam same 
WM-handsome 30 
blue 180Ibe looking to meet oe 
man 18-30 for 
. 8645 (exp 9 

PERRET 
WOMEN 
SEEKING MESSAGES 

Ku Bon Pain, Brookline Ave. 
WOMEN 8/28 am, you in pink 

sweater, 5 
pr sbnrg a g for ene oped mage w/ black 
® 8611 (exp ofa ee 
Attractive professional 23 @ THE BAD 
Straightactng “person. for VIE CLUB © 

more. Just a bunch of folks For a shot 
@ 8641 (exp 9/5) ee ee ae " 
Gute 27 year old gay white This Week: at at your 
female with a variety MANNEQUIN ° 
pen tyke s same forfun = which was more wooden, big break, 
and no butch types. a 8704 a scing, Of tions? see the 
(exp 9/26) _ Please write Box 1544, 126 ee 
GWF 30, attractive, sensual,  5F00kline = Facet mA Phoenix Ss 
ree re i ee —_ | Classified 
, rte ; WRITERS!!! 

phat OPINIONS WANTED. 
I'm a stable GBF in a wheel. New sem fee ae 
with it. 35-8nd up come ride more io write, OPINIONS. 
with me. @ 5746 (exp 9/12) 5 sie me” St, 
Petite, attractive, adven- 
62 Tewksbury 01876. 
8678 (exp 9/5) 









(95¢ A MINUTE) 










GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing — sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by porous 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
under that age. 

DISCLAIMER 


The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL®, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
elephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 


Ads not appeerng in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 


classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 


i 
: 
i 
*FIRST 10 WORDS......... PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
| FIRST 10 WORDS ...nnseernennnninnrirree FREE! FI WOMAN SEEKING MAN CMAN SEEKING WOMAN. ee ad seid 
| If you wish, you can select from one of the following C MAN SEEKING MAN 0) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN ! 
. OPTIONS: bi sh CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
1 ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA ..ssssossssse $ C Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad 126 Brookline Avenue 
1 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75....cccccscsssssssssssssssesen $ and play your Voice Greeting on WFNX and other radio 1 Boston, MA 02215 
Vopr. HEADLINE AT $10.00 .0.......sscsssesssssssssseess $ stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) * |{ OR CALL 267-1234 
OFFICE HOURS: 
AAT Pecan e<shncachbcssbilepindbndseléitevsdbsleharners $ SIGNATURE Monday -sssosscessssesssseeneeseeo8:30 am - 6 pm 
Pa asia tesceihics diccthe acer chp necpcnnchscdied D comnpaiane | Tuesday ........-cscececseeseseeeee-8230 am - 7 pm 
i SUB TOTAL.............:.0cc000005 ee ee Wednesda y........--.+-.0-.0+e+--8:30 am -7 pm 
MEL “ii catvi gu dincicnsisndhbiisadanssencchromabiasnckss $__5.00 _ THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT # Thc SEY annnernveoooseoreroreereee BJO SU ° SPOR 
Service foe i sedan and ais placed Tucodays, NOL PONAL AD WITHOIrer Li Friday .scovesecereeeeeneseesenseee830 am - 5 pm 
Multiply by number of weeks ad runs x NAME When you place your Phoenix Personal Call® 
re ) gh SREB ad you'll be given an easy to follow 
(Two week WENSRITIT TD: vccncsvepscccdscocasees TOTAL 8 PHONE 4 instruction sheet, your box number, and your 
‘To order using MASTERCARD OVISA CIAMEX, i private security code number. You'll 
please fill out this section: ADDRESS 1} immediately pe i call 617-742-FREE to 
ACCT # EXP DATE M H record your 60 second greeting and start 
OS LEER ary STATE zIP i getting your responses. ; 
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Call 332-1646 for more info 


INTIMATE ERORTRAITS 
self/your lover. 


For ron /your lover. 
617.621.0139 
Newly forming Aliston Co-op 
Art needs member 


artists Karen 623-1065 


PHOTOS! 
prebings > published 


peer ts ma promo 
31-1400 


AUDITIONS | 


AUDITIONS-Private 
ing and audition 


reparation for actors. 
ocus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
pen age ne Elizabeth 

Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 
Busy Dinner Theatre is look- 
ing for a talented pianist for 
ream Frifey end ny om g 
day rom 730-1148 $75 po 


night. Fali rehearsals. 
Jack for more info 723-3162 


wollen Theaiee ers yon 
dali Cafe, Camb. ‘661 


a actope. 

SR WORSHOP 
Since 1956 Boston's 
oldest and best 
acting school. 
teh Boston’ ob ben ond 


Saosoneedn 
eter 


Hollywood's top stars. 


camera eq 
and techniques. 

NEXT CLASSES START 

September 24 


Call for free brochure 


617-423-7313 


FEMALE LEAD 
VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 
music is now 
auditions for 
female veoute seate fos 
new 
eaats record and 


g° on national tour. 


Boston's leading profes- 
sionals offer Boston’ 's 


. Come grow as a 
performer in a small, 
challenging environment. 


begin 
17 
Open Hote Monday, 
September 10 


call for information 


492-4212 


rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 


COMPOSERS/PLAY- 

pors.oifela ay & Hab ged 

wanted: 

py Musical Works Series 
it Priscilla Beach Theatre, 

October 15-June 1, 1991. 

For info and interview call 

508-224-4888 

FANTASIA PRODUCTIONS 

PRESENTS: The Musicians 

Series. The 


The DJ. Sones riting Fe 
‘or 
Musicians, 
writers Forum and The 
usic Biz. Reasonably 
priced, taught 
als. For sndommation: 
262-4150 


Graduating film student 
for 15 


24-30: “40-50. 
lord Wilson's ° ‘Fifth of 


Newton Country Players 
auditions for “The 


Foreigner” 9/11&12, 7:30 
pm. info 617-244-9538 


ind Second 
ba Mariborough Street. 
from show and one trom the 
show. information 
424—9252 Boston Com- 
munity Players 


Open call Sept 12,14. 2 one 


minute monologues. ~ 
332-1646 (Call 


10-6pm) The New Repertory 
Theare, 


tre UE GALL 


Rest. off At 130 Seonapan. 
Singing Waiters /Waitresses. 
See Soe oo ee Prepare a 


Style up-tempo, 
ballad, pix and resume 
344-4425 


" GENTS CLA cinse BACT 
acting ae og with Jonn 


Marengo s' in October 
Gail 661 B41 5 


Auditions Michael 
Cristofer's THE SHADOW 
BOX Brookline Communi 

Theatre. 7pm Sept 5, 6, 1 

and 12 at Brookline HS 
Cafeteria. Women = from 
25-75 Men 14-55 contact 
Vincent Wares 244-7661 


The Winchester Players 
Auditions for ‘Patience’ by 
Gilbert and Sullivan Sept. 
9,10,11 7pm Metcalf. Call 
Unitarian Church 478 Main 
St. Winchester. Directed by 
C.V. Berney info 729-0094 


Triangle Theatre audition for 
production of musical ‘ 
Meets Boy’ 7 Men, 
Women. Sept 5,6. For info 
and appt Call 426-3550 
Wheelock Family Theatre 
Pegs Wonderiand”’- ."s. 


Sept 9, 
$°5:30be. poemig non- 
po any My Hy Call for 
appt 34-5203 ext 147 


5 and Dime 
1M 

Hermon St 
846-9749 


Box 1 Brookline, MA 
02146 or call 617-288-5585 
between 6-8pm 


by 
headlining gigs. 

& Betadic rock/| 
Beatles, Pixies, Cavedogs. 
ideal candidate would con- 
stantly amuse us and pay for 

. Please cali Ted 
at 924 


SOUND MARKET 
54 


CHRISTIAN 
° and 


for 71361 -8139 
DRUMMER 
needed, aggressive, 


listic, T. 
Kiling «ioke, x. 
play. gigs. 438-8 


B20 3784 oF 
arial FAN 
Play drums s 
The JAM, well 
almost. 
for Boston's ALL MOD 
CONS Jam Tribute Band. 
Busy How about a 
2nd band? '0-5859 


ORUMMER 
Vocals seeking full-time 
Top-40 GB show . 


DRUMMER Wanted for 
froome. Must have ‘tone 
Suda, 479-1985 
Gass Se ot 


before 9 . m. y 
508-535-3804, Valentine 
617-275-1732 


Chameleons 
Clash. Chuck 277-2304. 


Exp bd sks creative gtr w/ 
sound + texture, able to play 
quietly & w power where 
needed: 508-465-1022 


= drummer rock solid 
great chops stage 
presence and ‘pro attitude 
want to pla pc ar seeking 
est Nendo act or est 
musicians to form act. 

Paul — -5859 


. R&B, , Cooder, 
etc. Call Jim 617-661-4670 


PHIL DAVIDSON 
1-800-244-7491 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


For a Limitec 
Absurdly Low 


Professional 
16 eS TRK 


Recording 


ea 
423-4959 


DEMO TAPES 


ACCEPTED FOR 


NATIONWIDE RADIO 


AIRPLAY 
NOW 


1900 990 1400 


(on ee 
GB Top 40 band with steady 
work seeks serious and 
dedicated keyboardist. 
5 §8-3942 or 


08-4 
508-687-6093 


giognd ME Rett Bend 


mitted Guitarist for Lead 
Rhythm. 247-2027 


bassist ‘ 

1st (207) 766-2507 Lionel 
Pr resive power-pop 
herd segne seeks drummer. Be re- 


ponte ng pe ones. 
We are vocals. %. a. 


ro reseles fast 
trode band. Chilis 


Colin 
508-526 oie or Jay 


= ie 
REM call Kevin (508) 
429-7565. 


744-2774 


vel wanted for 
acoustic duo doing 1st rate 
origs & 60's/70’s covers on 
street/clubs 524-1529 


stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome. 
SPECIALIST in correcting 


grad All lvol/ages Fst 
Reson free audio 
54-7969 
SHAKUHACHI: 


_ BAMBOO 
Kinkoryu teacher offers 
sons in Honkyoku and 


SHAKUHACHI 
t7 S$ Zen music and 
more with liscensed teacher. 
All levels. Call David: 

876-8552. 


St Guitar Pop, Rock, 
Rae, Jazz. Bg soloing 
—— and rhythm ability 
experienced teacher 
pr Studied with Charlie 
Banacos. Peter 327-7143 


blow-out. . 
R&B, Jazz. Pro or 


pro carrers 
HE VOICE STUDIO” 
617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm 


serious inquires. only. 
508-222-5583 


78 man 100 wats ae bar 
' °F 


Les Paul Spec.-1955, 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc' 
Rick 12 


Strats, Teles etc. 
267-6077 


mos. $19 
$10,000. 603-267-8108 


Korg 78 k 76 key oy Ma noyooere. 


variance built-in stereo 


No reasonable offer refused. 

Call 301-495-5866 or 

508-548-6751 

Tascam M208 board 
mountable $600 Ova- 


rack 

tion classical $200 rrr 4 
212 chorus amp $40 
729-1844 


MUSICAL 


— Trd Ctr 10/21/90 
w/guests John Fannon, 
ayne Green, Wayne 

Wadhams & others. 

617-728-1463, Kim 


AUGUST 31, 1990 


For Sale 1 set each 
Bruins seasons tickets. 
to: to Travel 
154 Revere, Ma 02151 


Include name and phone # 


TICKETS 
1ST 10 ROWS 


(G17) 241-9117 


NATIONAI 
REHEARSAL 


STUDIOS 


Available in Brookline 
-SAFE- 


24 hr. access 
24 br. 
Free off-street 
Call 


738-0044 


+/mo. 24hr access 
2nd fir elev 


boy sec 
shr OK Pater 242-2536 or 
Bill 242-4480 

CHARL . sT a. WN 
600-7000sq ft. ideal for art- 
ist, light manufacturing. 

woodwrkng, etc. from 


$495/mo. inci all util, 
232-9488 


CHARLESTOWN Sullivan 
Live-in. 2000 sq ft. 
70/mo + ‘shay ae fee. Avi 10/1 

od T & pkg. ( 487-4364 


FORT POINT, 1000 Sq ft live 
in loft for single person 28+ 


; ences. iyi gh i 
ings. 88 $600/mo tay fee 


FORT Aino 1600 Sq ft art- 


JAMAICA-PLAIN Spes 4BR 
pong — $q ft studio 
‘ee! Newly rnvtd 
$1500 for both! Cathdri 
see 80s2 


SOUTH BOSTON, 
ist loft, skyline view. 
htd. Agent, 262-7386 





AUGUST 31, 1990 


+ 
own homemade frozen 
ogurt. 0% fat, 0% 
hotestero!l. 90 


Homade italian Pasta 
Sauce! Also Free with 
Purchase bread 
recipe. Send $3 to: 
W.Chiarelio POB 1205 
W.Somerville MA 02144 
MIRIM 


apy - Interview me without 
charge ¢ Call for Brochure 


Psychotherapy: Heart- 
z . Gentle 


centered 5 
Speclons environment. 
ing: Inner Child 


(617) 1 


——_—-—-— ee eee ee 


grocery features Olive 
opressata, 


Mozzarella, 


baskets are our specialty- fit 
en Oe ee ae 
4 or 


your old favorites. 


WING 
Boston's best chicken 
deliver 


THE 7.) 

of Neuro- tic program- 

ming combined with a 

—— approach vd 
strology allows } 

& profound in 
the quality of your life. 
“Unlimited joy & power” 
“Warm and wise guidance” 
“A Phenomenal Experience” 
Call Scott Hamilton or Elaine 
Brown at 617-623-8047 


acvanancaanssciobeeacess 
INSTRUCTION 


HA 


YOGA 
classes in m.. Even- 


August 25th, 
oa can ¥ arian 
: 876-9656 


| 
Personalized Fitness 
Instruction 


i 
creativity. 


free! “Perfect 


Improve re posture, 
ease, endurance. Private 
training & classes ‘ 


A_powsthie Blenc: of the 
artists gentile sensitivity and 
your body 10 better health 
your = to better 
awareness. 
THE IVY TREE 
617-631-1875 


best. Reduce stress, rehove 
pain. Swedish, sports 
massage. Deep re. 
ener work. 
Certified. licensed. Steven 
Cordoza, LMT 787-5316 


CERTIFIED MASSAGE 
THERAPY 
Set your mind at ease and 
be at home in your body. 
Come to an island of calm in 


the jungle. 495-route 20 
location. (508) 460-9393 


MANDALA 


THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 


Hour long total 
body massage 
Call for an 


Se 
COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


Boston art... loca! 
draft 1989. Delicious . 
unique Tap Room at- 


mosphere. Perfect for next 
function 


A2 story. YOO capacity trop- 


ical paradise featuring 
authentic caribbean 
architechture. The 100 Ca- 

Crescent Club, has 
pocket billiards, CD 
“and a bar. Com- 
plete bar and kitchen 
services . One 


ora Place, Boston, 
16 (617) 451-1955 


+ 


Porter Sq. Cherie 62% 
FEEL THE POWER 


Therapeutic -“hands on" 
bodywork with or without oil. 
Revitalizing, Relaxing, 
Stress Reducing. Relieves 
aches & pains. /hr. Stu- 
dent discount. Green line lo- 
cation. By appointment, 
Licensed and ified. 
Saturday/Sunday hours. 


734-8182 


Massage and reiax;1 hour 
full body; Various techni- 
ques. Men & Women. Call 
Bill 617-871-4319 
MT/Exercise physiologist. 


NEWBURY ST 
Swedish massage, Sports 
massage. Licensed, 
Certified. Low fee. Call Elise 

1-800-902-EASY 


THERAPUTIC HEALING 


enenate Beer tissue 


bodywork, eens 

massage, body-mii ap- 

proach. 9am-9pm Margo 
(617) 326-5371 


Relieve body-mind stress 


David Perez 6282518 
Row Hussian “treatinent 


may . 
stresses of Daily living. 
Honor and Allow 
feel good. WOMEN ONLY. 


MAXINE 864-6022 


PARTY 
SERVICES 


ALTERNATIVE OJ 
Good tunes. professional 
equipment. reasonable 
prices. the Boston 
area. 603-886-5789 

Cates 


GAIL BLOOMER 


Soeeet oneal oa 


WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 


Stress 
pine De Mineral Soak 
vi Wooded Setting 
TA! SUMMERS CMP 
506-358-5507 
508-358-4863 
Former Mandala Masseuse. 


Give relaxing hour 
long fu Day massage 


hout hypnosis. 
. No waiting. Brookline. 
617-566-0169 


OH NO! 
DIVORCE 


Don't be afraid to ask for 

Help! You are not alone! Try 

“Survival Tips on Divorce” 

ust send $4.95 to WD. 

‘obox 1191 Manomet, MA 
02345 


Ss ING-WGHT LOSS 
New Russian Treatment. 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)1 visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out hy 

nosis. No wait $50. 566-0169 


WANTED 
Overweight people. We pay 
you to lose 10 to 29 Ibs per 
month. The Diet Disc pro- 
gram as seen on TV. 

617-984-0506 


What Helped me Through 
Chemo-Therapy for Cancer 
1-900-535-2900 


IN X766 
per minute 
Years of research and tes- 
ting have made our tapes 
powerfully effective. We are 
one of the com- 
panies in the field of psy- 
oe soune, iovesage ama 
music can be used Ac- 
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SELECT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 


BACHELOR/ETTE 
PARTIES 617-595-8191 


price. Will travel. 
LET'S PARTY, DUDE! 
IN BOSTON 
617-274-5276 


Evenings, ae... 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 


Decorations Call 
BALLOON EXPRESS 


325-8882 
@ Mention this Ad 
0 % Ott 


Wide i 

animais. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 


Dial Your Destiny 


Call today for your Destiny, 
Personal Forecast, Career, 


Compatibility & more. 


Numerology Hotline 


depth easy-to-read guide 
about proper skincare and 
answer ail ' 


— only 95 a minute 


1-900-535-5000 


READINGS 
TAROT READINGS 


Fridays 2 }pm. Seven Stars 


Bookstore, 58 JFK St. 
Cambridge MA 


Past, and future 


$3 ist $1 Add. hain. 


1-900-230-SEER 
For entertainment only 


FULL LIFE CHART analysis. 
$125. Category 1. What “I 
am” here to recognize, 


understand and learn within 
the “self. 2. i 


Also included in the chart is a 
4 year phrophecy into eg 
futrue. 1 year Prophecy, 6 
Please send the name on 
your birth certificate and 
your date of birth for one 1 
yer prop and life charts to : 
Childeren of the Universe. 
PO Box 59 Foxboro MA 
02035 MONEY ORDERS 
ONLY. intuitive 

Readings $25 and REIKI 
healing $25. 508-543-5408 
SEE EXPO at Sheridan 
Mansfield Sept 22, 9-5 


best for your skincare 
needs. To obtain you copy 
send $80 to: Commonsense- 
Skincare P.O. Box 218 Dept 
PM. J.P. MA 02118 


BUSINESS 
OPPS 


WANTED 
54 people to.lose 4-6ibs per 
week while earnii $$$. 
Doctor Ri 
Natural 617-576-9808 


IMAGINE 
ALL OF 
BOSTON'S 
BEST 
BANDS 
APPEARING 


Forinto eal SOE OTN 


Amanita muscaria var. 


flavivolvata (Fly agaric) 
$50.00 dried oz. Other varia- 
i availabie. 
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TRAVEL 


way 5 to 
core, Oi dae. $18 
or bo, Greg 863-8778 





1 way tkt to LAX 9/5 $150. 
call Russ 426-2783 leave 





message. 

a = 

s OS & eere774 = im Boston - LAX for 9, 
COMPONEN T Ss ee a ee $180. ht AY a ; 
ATES RECORDS & — “782-0361. 
JSE 1.8 , Adcom jh. EE aN 
COMPUTERS GFA -55 Ps FP -555, TAPES Boston to LA, Northwest Air, 
DR EE Ses, AR; Flecord collection, 450 TPs, departs Logan Oct 3. Spm, 
Nakamichi BX300 cass, AR- 450 LPS, arr LA Oct 3 8:07pm. 


new monitor/Appleworks 
software. Must sell now. 
$500/b.0. 267-3440 eves. 


like new, Jazz, Big Band, nonstop. iont. $135, 


Es1 tt, grace F9E cart, a thw 
monster Vocals, easy listening. Must = 3 7_¢96.19 


pwr line 2+, Ref A 


ee =! equip ex cond. Snds seli/ BO. Call after 4PM asiithneislieemimeeessieisiiniinaianee 
list 5K will sack (508) 653-9069 HITCH A RIDE TO EUROPE 
FURNITURE oO ‘over "$2500. Dave on a jet for $160 or less. 


a Sr 
VIDEO & an ae 

CH (R 
TELEVISION poles, 


with pack 
— Hr | amcorder, Panasonic, eS eae 
pond hn Dann hn. FO, Labor Oay wert compertion 
Mistubishi 417 XE stereo E00 Shao or bo. 267-8307. 517-320-0498 , 


sofas good cond 1 cream, 
1 Haitian cotton Scand de- 
sign, $250 ea negot 
661-6076 Iv mssg. 


2 walnut butcher-biock love 
seats eeeree. wane 


SL ) 

















butcher block kt “a = With am/fm re- 

cain chairs $300, ore scan and —————— 

— SS Round trip Boston to San 

Se eee Fransisco Sept 6th to 11th. 

Le ees 

ew ran 

32x57 & 4 folding chairs Ea Power hai 2680 2689. Leave sc Round trip to Minneopolis 

— haga pe so Mat ELLANY St. we Stoo Segurtea toe - 
Ul bo ESOT, 

white 5-shelf cabinet Nakamichi 550 portable chy sh tepepalie 

COnS1x10 S matching Heat; Smee dncetient cond. ARDEA 

Camb tech dra w/ 

white lam 30x42: w $0080, 661-6373 eves. WANTED 

printer; vacuum c' ener. LOST & FOUND _ 

white curtains w rods; Pioneer die on ch { 

926-1132 leave message 10" _e FOUND tape of Twin Peaks - 


308 872.7756 





Futon frame, pine, double, 
almost new. P5125. Call 
-0435 








Moving Sale: furniture, 
books, 10-spd bike, com- 
puter w/software & work stn. 
8/25 & 26, 9/1, 9/2, & 9/3 
10-4p. Joe, 7167 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 
Queen-size sofa bed, he 


rust pinstripe, exc con. 
pane gd never used, $70. 
17- 





members needed 
pa Me pony ty Py 


saep, Gan 2 a I Ebel or 









Classifieds @Plus 


How to place a classifieds ad 
using Classifieds Plus: 


Classifieds Plus is a FREE service for Boston Phoenix Automobile, 
Roommate or Housemate classifieds advertisers. When en 


place your ad you'll be given easy- instructions on 
SISOS YOR Sn Sen SY eee eee 







How to respond to 
a classifieds ad with 
Classifieds Plus: 
1) Each Classifeds Plus ad will contain a small telephone icon 


and a four digit box number. To immediatey hear more about 
sera 1-976- PLUS (7-5-8-7) and then enter the box num- 
able 









You'll then hear a full description of the ad and you'll be 
fo respond fo that ad immediately! 
2) Classifieds Plus also has a unique “finding” feature which 
does the work for you. 


Looking for a roommate 
or housemate? 
Simply indicate your location preference, your price range and 
r gender s+ wae and Classifieds Plus pl on 
frote eds that nest your’ cilterial W's that 0 gee 


Looking for a vehicle? 
Classifieds Plus Simply indicate the of vehicle (foreign car, 
domestic car, van/truck or «> Se a your price range. 
You'll then hear about only those vehicles for sale that meet your 
criteria. It's that fast! 
















Having problems? 

Please be sure that: 1. You are using a touch- 
tone phone, and, 2. Your touch-tone phone is 
set to TONE, not pulse. If you have any questions 
or feedback about Classifieds Plus, please feel 
free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 


267-1234. 
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Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 


ANNUAL 


FACTORY - AUTHORIZED 


































pe 


The Dodge Factory now feels that the time Is right to offer our 1990 
Dodge cars & trucks at these give-away prices to make room for the 1991 
. shipment. Hurry in for best selection. At these prices they won't last long! 


REBATES UP TO ATI 
FINANCING AS LOW AS 0.0%s2. 

















with only $1 DOWN 


*139 


PER MONTH 





1990 COLT | 


SLD discounted price $7316 
Chrysler Rebate $750 


Ci 
Cn — 


spe dP = 





"6566 


> DELIVERED 






#4979 


1990 SHADC OW 








with only $1 DOWN 


*169 


PER MONTH 






DELIVERED 





with only $1 DOWN 


*199 


PER MONTH 


1990 DAYTONA 


SLD dlecounted price $ 
Chrysler Rebate 0 
“gx _|°9248 


ane aaa \ sah Ges 
Ss i DELIVERED 
a 















#4968 aS 


1990 DAKOTA PICK-UP 






with only $1 DOWN 


*169 


DELIVERED PER MONTH 





with unly $1 DOWN 


14899 | °259 


eree@tie| OELIVERED | PER MONTH 


1990 CARAVAN SE 


ed price $14,899 


S. ste po ome automatic 


7 passenger 
OW che TIEN = 
sg Ra 


#17414 & —_ 7 ay \ 


We have a large selection of new Dodge 
Dynastys and Spirits with a variety of options 


SAVE UP TO $3000! 


INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS, NEW 
including: 1990 RENEGADE VAN CONVERSION 


front & rear air conditioning/heating, power EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE “apes 
windows, power door locks, speed control, tilt wheel, 

infinity cassette, 318 cid v/8 4 speed 

automatic transmission, 2-tone paint, vista bay 

windows, 4 captain's chairs, rear sofa/sleeper, rack & 

ladder, and OVER 50 STANDARD EQUIPMENT ITEMS! 


























Mftg sug retail $28,004 DELIVERED FOR 


SLD discount LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 
CHRYSLER REBATE 2,000 $18, 4A $ 389 

— OR — FINANCING /mo 
AS LOW AS 2.9% A.P.R. INCL. heeare 


“48 mo. closed end lease($139x48=$6672) with purchase option at lease end with approved credit. Lease price based on 60,000 miles & rea- 
sonable wear & tear. Purchase option price is$1896. Taxes, insurance & reg. is additional . 1st mo & Refundable sec dep of $200 required. 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M - F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


235-6666 





























' 
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aia iliasigiipictlingina ia aaa 
DOMESTIC 


TO RESPOND TO AN 
AUTOMOTIVE AD 
WITHA ® 
DIAL: 1-976-PLUS 


$.29/MIN 
$.99 1ST MIN 


1966 FORD SEDAN: Antique 


in 6 months. 
with less thai pony hy orga 
Hert $7000. @® 2843 (exp 


1971 307 Malibu conv. Ex 
= solid and strait, auto- 
000K rebuilt eng. 
$3300 or bo. @ 2820 
pad. “es wwenes 
jupreme. Runs, body 
work. $495 or best offer 
2758 (exp 9/5) 
1985 Chevy Corvette Black 
with Grey int. 61K miles, 
giass top, 4+ 3 trans. 
3,500/bo @@® 2863. (exp 
9/12) 


$60 MONTHLY 
PARKING SPACE. 
101 KILMARNOCK 
ST, CORNER 
PARK DR. 
CALL STANHOPE 
GARAGE INC. 
262-0691 


82 Lynx 4 —, great 
parts car, fone worth 
price. @ 2896 (exp 9/12) 


87 Fiero, 5 sp, a/c, tilt wheel, 

tee nls oy ta 
' . cal 

Chuck i 2893 (exp 9/12) 
ATTENTION! 


1975. 84k ong los Custom 
c, 
AM/FM stereo radials 


& 

So Baas ws 2740 hon 

BUICK Regal 81, 90k, ac, 
tires incl, gd 


. must f 
®@ 2309 
fexp 9/5) 


in 5 mos. Great student 
$1000/bo @ 2760 (exp 9/5) 
tg ge Corvette ‘85, 
— exc ome ae mi, 
see eciate, 
a 900. . 2eet Ka iit 


am/fm, by age gh 

set li 
vy Celebrity, 4-dr, aad 

Sond, irene thd 

Auto trans, “= 


bench seats. Ex con, $3) 
@ 2176 (exp 9/12). 


05, 466, auto, 
Mb non Di Buck seat, 
am/fm, ac, PS &PB, new 
. Mint inside and out. 
sell. $7500 or b.oc. & 

2625 (exp 9/5) 


pa Caravan 1985-106K, 


, 2.6 liter, ac, rear 
aad, rear windshield 
wiper. Interior like ne 
Need . & 

i fix up, $750. 
(exp 9/5) 


2691 (exp 9/5) 


Dodge diplomat, 1980 

tires, slant 6, runs well, ¢sho 

or b.o. 

@ 2771 (exp 9/5) 

FORD 1956 eautiful cond 
must sell 

@ 2901 (exp 9/12) 
FORD Escort ‘81, 2dr 


htchbck, auto, pwr strg, 
stereo, i fond, $676 
f (exp 9/5) 


FORD Escort ‘85, 2dr 4sp, 
enue blue, low mi, new tires, 
an in & out, am/fm casst, 
runs one. wrong, 
$2000. SF 2659 (exp 9/5) 


FORD Escort ‘86, 4cly, a 
pe ee hang very gd 


asking $1 
2: 2660 (e% (exp 9/5) 


Ford Escort , 1982, 
am/fm, blue i and out. 


PS, stand trans, eon 
$1600 or b.0. (exp 
9/5) 
Ford Mustang 1979-sunroof, 
in , runs 
$55 needs minor work, 
700 or BO. 4P2705(exp9/5) 
Ford T-bird 1968 runs but 


@® 2585 (exp 9/5) 
FOREIGN 


TO RESPOND TO 
AN AUTOMOTIVE AD 
WITHA® 
DIAL: 1-876-PLUS 





$.29/MIN 
$.99 1ST MIN 


1971 BMW 2002, white 
, $1500. “3 2860 
(exp 9/12) 


1983 TOYOTA CELICA, 5 
gectect, cond, $3000. 


$0 SUZUKI Samarai 


/EM 45K. 
sunrt, new tires, 4 
30+ mpg $6900 & 
prmed fo ghe Dt 


86 Nissan Maxima, black 
loaded, alarm, 70K, im- 


maculate cond., 
@ 2821 (exp 9/12) 


86 Suzuki Samuri JX Deluxe 
on 


- py 2 


4814 (exp 
ar 
, 1987, 2dr, white, new 
oan. oe cass. @ 2593 
(exp 9/: 


90 at terce! . red 
5spd, cS Z-lock pe, 
must sell 
$7455 /00 we 2885 a 
ACCURA Integra RS '87 
3dr, auto, new tieciger 
brakes & tires, all 
maint ‘records, Blaupnkt 
stereo/casst, highwy 
' exc cond, 

$7000, Waltham. @& 
3661 (exp 9/5) 
Audi 5000S 1983-63K miles, 
auto. . sunrt 
& door locks. AM stereo 
cassette, ac, or ; 
@ 2702 (exp 9/5) 


BMW eo & ES aa 
Biack/tan 16K 


Fully ig eek aoe pwr 
$13‘ pA e Mint con 
2612 (exp 2) 
i 210 1982: tan, just 
tuned, new brakes, 
radi , exc cond, 68K 
orig miles. @ 2673 
(exp9/12) 
Dodge Ram 
ex cond, red and white 
chrome rims, 85k, $6200 or 
eee 
Honda Accord LXi, coup, 
1989, mint, tw miles, 1 


$11.9 ee 2622 (9/5) 


HONDA CRX 1986, 5 sp, 
am/fm cassette, new 
brakes/tires. condition, 
50,000 miles $4500 ask for 
Karen 631-8353 


Hyundai XL, 1989, Power 
sun roof, a/c, quad am, 
-. ae low 
phone. $6100. e 
2870 (exp 9/12) 
gy Spectrum 1986. 5 
spd, 4 hatchbk. 63K 
K miles. Exc condition. 
$2500 ‘wr 2810 (ox 0/5) 


i 


vanderplause 
(exp 9/5) 
Mazda 626 GT Ti 
84k highway miles, ac, 
Cruise, alarm, moon roof, 1 
owner, = book value 
$6600 asking $5800 or 
BO. 2844 (oxp 9/12) ; 
Mazda Miata 1990: B-pack- 
vartible, 10, Ahh a 
$15200 or BO. 
@ 2709 (exp 9/5) 
MG MIDGET-1975, 50k, 2nd 
owner, nice little car. $4000 
or b.0. &@® 2877 ( exp 9/12) 


MG ane ‘75, great cond, 
$4000. @® 2793 (exp 9/12) 

MITZUBISHI Mirage Turbo 
‘89, htchbck, 16v DOHC, 


5sp. ac, csst, 20k mi, 
@ 2792 (exp 9/5) 
NISSAN 240SX ‘89, fast 


sport 
ho a loaded, $17k mi, 
$11,300 @® 2799 (exp 9/12) 
AXT GSLSE, 1985, 25.500 
loaded, excellent condition 


Bir-Fee-os @ 2686 (exp 


SAAB 900 1982. 5 
maroon. good cond. 
@@ 2588 (exp 9/5) 


eters 


Must sell $2900 or 

@ 2708 (exp 9/5) 

pag 900 ‘86, white, 
inter, 5sp, 3dr htchbok, Ook 


fer, nonsmkr @® 2888 (exp 
9/12) 

SAAB 900 TURBO 30R: 
1985 exc cond, 66K 


trans. A 
$0000 Si 2804 (oxp 9/5) 
SUBARU ‘87, red, only 13k 
mi, a/c, AM/FM casette, om 
cellent ‘condition’ 36k mi 
warranty, $5500/bo. @ 
2903 (exp 9/12) 
sc, AM/EM. sore "85, 4wd, 
AM, stereo, $2700, 
(exp 9/12) 

aie 1985, fuel 
ee, @x cond, ac, stero, 

owner, $3600. @ 2619 
lexp 9/5) 


Suzkui Sam, 1987, Cover, 
a $3850. @® 2624 (exp 


; 


TOYOTA 1981 Turcell2 door 
ble, good 
cay cer, ¢ 
522-2070 call eves 


Ba = Baa 1985, 
loaded, moon roof, 


57K. 
enews 
Toyota 
loaded, . AM 
$4800 oF ojo te 2548 (xp 
Toyota Celica, 1987, 31k, 
sunroof, am/fm, $8300. & 
2617 (exp 9/5) 


TOYOTA Celica GT ‘88, 2dr 
coup, 5sp, ac, FM ae 4 

coset, new tires & bttry, 4 

mi, $9600" 2722 (exp 9) 


a —— ‘82, Sspd, 
back, ac, 


1985, bick, 
moon roof, 


radiator t, 
B797 exp 9/5) 
TOYOTA COROLLA 1979 
Teenage Mutant Nin 
Rin eg oa Sport. Coupe og = 
S7s0cal Mark. ‘al Mark. S 3609 (exp 


Fon gy Aa COROLLA 1987, 
pone ol oa aa a/c, 


oe aoe ye 
ie 2587 pad 9/5) 
Tercel 1982- 5 spd, 
, ac, $1000. 
= 2846 (exp 9/12) 
VOLKSWAGEN Scirocco 
"85, metalic red w/ sunrf, ac, 
elec wndws, pwr strg, new 
clutch & front . 
64kmi, $5000. GP 2315 (exp 
9/5) 
VOLKSWAGO Rabbit ‘60, 
con guapen reliable, wel 
ray 
milage, moe 2900 ‘pt 
VOLVO 245 DL: a 
wagon, 1 owner, fine 


Volvo Wgn, 78, red, 120K, 
grt . 1 Owner, mod 
rust, . @ 2592 ( exp 
9/5) 


blue int. a/c, . no rust, 
nds work . @ 2805 
(exp 9/12) 

VW Rabbit, 1987, a/c, new 
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85 Honda Aero 125 scooter. 
New eng, Low miies, 


$450/bo. 
Sass 2710 (exp 9/12) 


YAMAHA 80 1880 Co miles 


. Helmet. 
days 









CIBifieds @ Plus 


QUICK HOW TO: 
&S= 1-376-PLUS 


7-5-8-7 
29¢ A MINUTE, 99¢ THE FIRST 










wy YP eo0" 

Sr 2815 exp 9/12) 

HARLEY DAVIDSON, 
1000 ‘79 


























© 1990 MVTC, INC 






“tha SELL! 


FLEET REDUCTION 


SALE 








1986 Plymouth Reliants 
& Dodge Aries 








Well-maintained , 
very clean, S.E. sedans, 
air cond., stereo. 


Take your pick- 
many to choose from 


Pree ae 


affordable 
auto rental 









Get yourself a Kryptonite® Car Lock. So when 
a guy with a door jimmy in his hand and hot wir- 
ing in his heart looks in your car window, he'll see 







that yours is one car he won't drive away with 
Order toll free: 1-800-225-5669, dept. 586 

Or send $89.95 (MA residents add 5% sales tax) 

to: MVTC INC. 95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122. 


We guarantee it ee 








tate discounts in some states. Ask your insurance 
agent 

Available in black, blue, red and yellow. 
Made ta the U.S.A. 








585 Boston Rd., Billerica 
508/663-3030 













THAT OLD SONG AND DANC 
PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT JA 


SONG AND DANCE. THE P 
THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 


AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
THAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 




















































SONG AND DANCE. THE PLA 
THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 


STAGE. THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT 
y % ee 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S 
THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
AND DANCE. THE P "S$ THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE | 
STAGE. wee OLD SONG 


FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE IN BOSTON, 
CHECK THE BOSTON PHOENIX ARTS SECTION 


TO RESPOND TO AN AUTOMOTIVE AD WITH A TELEPHONE SYMBOL, CALL 1-976-PLUS (7-5-8-7) s5¢ amu 





Whoa... 
—séETLCTt's 

September 
And I Still 
Don't Have 
A Place To 
Live! 
























lf you 1 stil don't ani a aon to live, look no further 
than Phoenix Classifieds Plus™. With nearly a thou- 
sand listings, we are the ROOMMATE AUTHORITY. 
One call to the Classifieds Plus™ service, 
you can find the roommate, housemate, or place 
~ you are looking for. 


Classifieds @ Plus’ 


Call 1 -976-PLUS © 


(1-976-7587 * 29¢ a minute, 99¢ the ast) 


Just indicate how much you 
want to spend and where 
you want to live and 
Classifieds Plus™ will 

sort it out for you. 








One call. 
It's that fast...It's that easy. 


Classifieds @Plus: 


THE ONE COAL i 3. BASS Dee 
_..$ee@e the Classifieds.Section.in.this..week's. Phoenix for more Details : 


é 
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beri 


a A A 


3 


al 


me ‘ 


- ay I) 
malous, 


THIS SECTION: ENTRE “a e in SERVICES @ ESCORTS 8 ADULT SERVICES 


The Alternative 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


* We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 


_Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies oaabtaes 
hg a. ig mee liability for 
xX no tts 
oer cs et a ely dee 
a to give 
ser credit lec ee so much of the ee cae seni by “ 


pe aes ner is materially 
Phoenix is notified | gps tem on ting m0 ae 
publication. 


within seven 


The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
ole ead Cuedibads alu Gach eihiatteing coteh Ki ata tne 
ae ee 

parse : 4 oa 

*To revise copy containing 

*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its 


ENTRE NOUS ESCORT 
LINES 15.00 per line 15.00 per line 
(4 line min.) (3 line min.) 

7 pt. light headline 16.00 perline 16.00 per line 
7 pt. bold headline _ 17.25 perline 17.25 per line 
9 pt. bold headline 18.50 perline 18.50 per line 
Capitalized words 

# of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


CITY: STATE: 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Vi 
Express, please fil out this section or call 267-1234 : 
BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
CARD #: ___________________________apbties to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
O Pick-up: $15.00- © Entre Nous Phone Service: $15.00 
No advertisment containing a private Sin eusilian auibh ws allie ben 
will be accepted in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoeath box 
numbers or Post Office box numbers may 

Ai cbiciieiants saad be eceusgililed iyo WS tans. address 


DATE: 
If you buy a mailbox, you get 
Entre Nous Phone Service for Free. 


LLL SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SD SS Oy a OS OHO Oa Oa GH GED OS UES OD Ma OD OS ES OD OY SE OE OD OP OD OD OD Oe oe oe oe oe oe se) 


be Stared! ter ade conesled aber 2 .m. ivbrrtalnn soe foamy 
Advertisements Bic accep vell'd aan Tuesdays. 


Print one letter in each block. @ separate space for punctuation. 
HEADLINES: 


DIOOIOOODOOOOOOL 
DODD 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


DEADLINES 
Entre Nous/Escort ...Tuesday 6 p.m. 
Escort telephone verification. .Wednesday, 12 noon 

nges and cancellations,..Tuesday 4 p.m. 
Fyn ye eee pee ee yy fad pl On 
placed after 6 p.m. on Tuesdays. 
OFFICE HOURS 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m, Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


TEXT: 


DIOOILOIDOOOOOOLDODO Lo) 
OOIDIDOIDODODOOIDOOLIOI 
CODD OOOO 
DODO IDOI 
CIOIDOIDODODIDDL eo 
DODO 
DIOUICIDIDOIOIOOIIDIOIOIOIIIII 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 

Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in 
commercial advertisements only. Telephone numbers printed in the 
Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline 
verification is Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in 

ee a er eee 


THE BOSTON @ 


Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


ee i oe : : : ‘ Rae ee ie ee * n 
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TALK LIVE ONE-ON-ONE 


With America’s Most Beautiful Women 





16 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 
Dale eBYe PHONR 
Nation's Largest & Newest Dating Service 
24 Hour Service 


2 1-900-226-2003 
O" 1-900-988-3135 













































CO" 1-900-988-3139 I Only st ‘oe 
P Office 








Q 1-900-226-2007 
CO 1-900-988-3136 








No Credit 

























1-900-226-2004 Card Always A 

1-900-226-2006 Needed Woman 

1-900-988-3137 eee 
O "1-900-226-2005 | 











CO 1-900-988-3138 
FREE! FREE! FREE! FREE! FREE!FREE!FREE! 
Leave Your Name & Message Call 1-800-388-8274 


$5 per min. (3 min. minimum 










1900741 LIVE 1900 USA 7273 


15 minutes minimum Singles 15 minutes minimum Ladies waiting 


1 900 USA 8887 1 900 654 LIVE 


15 minutes minimum One-on-one 25 minutes minimum Direct Connection 




















UNAT TACHED? 


And Unhappy? 


Dial into quality intros right now! Place your recorded 
personal ad-in total privacy. Totally on the level. All personals 
are real, and in caller's own voice. No videos. No letters. No_ 
Pressure! Meet other eligible singles today! Calls are sorted by 


| Pn DEE De 


DO YOU PREFER 
THIS ..OR THIS? 


Going out with phonies Men with Integrity 
Blind Dates . . 
Candlelight Dinners 



































: <i wi Ges Ia for Two area code, too! Get your pencil and paper ready. 
Rte P+ ||| 1-900-999-7100 
Singles parties x our Choice $2 per minute ) 
Chance meetings Being in Control of al 
Meat markets Your Lovelife 






Oa edm@imicercinid Vo /Vonsense Intros 


Take control NOW. In total privacy. In your home. Meet the 
man who could change your life. You make the choice. 


cal 1-SQO-888-8039 


to record your personal ad and get your private voice mailbox 
or, if you're really busy 


cal 1-800-777-7769 


To record your personal ad and your phone number. 
Callers and replies are sorted by area code. 
























SINGLE? 


Looking for Mr. or Ms. Right? With Talking paige vibe 
. indy: lf Was 50 easy: t 
Personal Ads, you can find that special someone, 7 yu: she bind aryl teal be 


today! It’s easy and only a phone call away. Here's comfortable with. 
how! Robert: | was hoping someone like 


1. Just dial 4-900-860-1020 ak: en ae eee 
2. You'll hear Talking Personal Ads from eligible, 
successful people in your area who would like to 
meet you! Each ad is recorded in the person’s own 
voice, so you can really tell what they’re like. 

3. Then record your own Talking Personal Ad. 
There’s no need to give out your phone number 
because your private voice mailbox within hours will 
be filled with replies from other exciting singles. 
Take your pick! Have a date tonight! Your search 
stops here. We're here to help. 





One call can 
change if all! 


Z 
r . 
") 

























the aleConnection 


1-900-860-1020 


$2 1st min/$1 ea. add'l min Adults only 
YOUR PRIVACY GUARANTEED 










1-976-SNGL 


Call PREFERENCES, Boston's Premier Singles Voice Mail Service. 
We have hundreds of people like yourself looking to meet someone 
special. Call 617-494-1020 to record your personal message FREE! 











AUGUST 31, 1990 


ONLY 10¢ PER MIN 
20¢FIRST MIN $1.00 9MIN 
24 HRS ADULTS ONLY 


ALSO TRY N.Y. PARTY GIRLS 


A 
1-900-USA-4LUV oy Ft 


DIRECT ONE-ON-ONE “itn 
ui, 


CONNECTIONS—NO CALL BACKS 
$14.95/15 MIN, 


PRIVATE 
PERSONAL 
INTIMATE 


fe 


THE WAY IT SHOULD BE!!! 


7 J00- 446- 9090 


MAKE THE 
BOSTON 
CONNECTION! 


| ELUATE: 


¢ Voice Maliboxes Ensure 
Privacy 
e Not a PARTY LINE! 


$1.45/min. Free Info: 
More Info : (305) 565-4455, ext. 5061 


UNCENSORED 
TRUE 
CONFESSIONS 
OF YOUNG 
MODELS 
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by Telware 


byange Your Life! 
‘Make New Single Friends. 


I-976-1515 


TALK TODAY — MEET TOMORROW 
50¢ per minute (75¢ the first) 


Startling Romantic Fantasies — 
What Women Really Need From Men! 


1-900-446-0033 oo cae 


Wet & Wild 


Live 


avd uncensored 


HAVE IT WHEN 
YOU WANT IT! 


Ton 1 


1 ©900¢446¢0008 -: ne 


EXPERIENCE THE ULTIMATE WOMAN IN (¢ HARGI fees 


os JOU: JOU" IIS: 5 
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(ZU ZUE, || 1-900-988-0088 


Pool Party 


1-900-988-0089 


adutk{[s call - $2 fer mianle 


UNEXPECTED ENCOUNTERS 


YOU NEVER KNOW 
WHO YOU MIGHT 
MEET. 


1-900-990-5465 Ie 1-900-990-2019 


OVER 18 ONLY - $2 EVERY MINUTE ‘ PER tee ADULTS ONLY | fag , = ADULT'S ONLY CALL / $2 PER MINUTE 


VOCOEALIZNND ED OEE cool, Um, || Westen 


WOMEN $2 PER MINUTE - FOR 
iV) 


ULTS 
ONLY 


LONGHORN LADIES 
TELL STORIES 7 
FROM THE SADDLE! FOR ADULTS - $2 DER MIN: 


x z r) r THESE LINES AVAILABLE ONLY AFTER MIDNIGHT 
S 1-300-990-2007 & 1-900-226-1226 

| 900. 990-2008 |] 900. aan ONO fe adults call FOR ADULTS ONLY - $2 PER CALL 

per min 


CALL TO FIND OUT WHY! 


PRIVATE EYE | . : 
of inriguas VESSSS... || : a B || 1-900-226-0001 
adventure and = \— aee|| 4 4: _ 1-900-226-0002 


things that 
go bump in the night. 


YOU CAN CALL HER “HEAT’ 


SOUNDS OF LOVE 


1-900-990-2018 | |1-900-990-0009 


$2 PER MINUTE - FOR ADULTS adults - $2 per min. 





AUGUST 31, 1990 


Private exotic conversations 
with beautiful women 


* adults only * 
LIVE & UNCENSORED 


HOT! 


| 1-900-990-0666 


Gay Chat Line 
(617) 262-0040 


No Charges Appear on Your 
Phone Bill. Call for FREE 


MONROE 
DRIVE 





The Unique 
Electronic Singles 
Bulletin Boar 


MARILYN 
ae 1-900-568-3869 
Meet Interesting 


and Attractive WU YN 
Fe all aa 1-900-568-3739 


1(3) 646-DarE 0-463 


1-900-463-3377 


2$ PER MINUTE 


DIAL IN YOUR AREA COD 


GET ADS FROM MEN IN 
YOUR LOCAL AREA — 
NOT FROM ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY! 


RECORD YOUR OWN 
PERSONAL AD TODAY 
AND MEET MEN IN 
YOUR LOCAL AREA 
TONIGHT! 


INSTANT PRIVATE VOICE-MAIL BO ES! 


1(900)234-3500 


$2.00 1ST MIN., $1.00 EA. ADD'L MIN. 
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LIVE 


PHONE 


SEX 


24 HOUR FREE CALLBACK 
VISA MC MONEY ORDER 


1980039595585 
NMADIAL 577° 7440 


OUR GIRLS ARE 
HOT AND READY! 


ADULTS ONLY 


HEAVY 


BREATHING 


Sex Kittens 


1 900 226 5027 


Wet T-Shirts 
1 900 226 5015 


Dirty Dreams 
1 900 226 5024 


Wialicom ae lali(sss 
1 900 226 5021 


Black Stockings 
1 900 226 5019 


Fantasies Fulfilled 
1 900 226 5013 ® 


$2.00 per min FOR THE REAL THING 


SSEEEEEE EEE ESS 


NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 


1-800-999-6666 


KICK BACK AND PARTY 
1-900-999-4-PLAY 
MEN * WOMEN * COUPLES 
1-900-234-BI-Bl 
MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


1-900-999-4444 


LALA Ahhh hhh dd 


¥ 
¥ 
vy 
vy 
¥ 
vy 
v 
vy 
vy 
vy 
¥ 
v 
A 
vy 
vy 
v 
¥ 
v 
v 
v 


9dDFdIFIFI}}99>SH}?DddD 


Uncensored Confessions! 


H ¢ | geste Oe 
| “ “ wn ‘ : ye 


Se 


TellAll!: © 
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DREAM GIRLS 


Fulfill Your Personal 


Fanetas 
$21.95! 


Only 6¢ per minute, $21.95 the first 


CALL 1-976-FAST 


No other Phone Line Like It! 
Designed for 
18 AND OVER PLEASE! 
7 Your Call May Help You 
urn 


Fantasy to Reality! 
# 1 Source ©-TCA 617/508 


TALK LIVE! 
SIZZLING 1-ON-1 PRIVATE 


1-900-64- MODEL 
** AFTER DARK ** 


1-900-24-MODEL 


$2 PER MIN - STRICTLY ADULTS 


ONLY 99¢ PER HALF MINUTE, BILLED ON VISA & MC AS IWM COMMUNICATIONS. 
TOUCH TONE PHONES ONLY. ADULTS ONLY. 


JUST 
DREAM 
YOUR 
FANTASY 


1-55-9000 


_10¢/MIN; 20¢ 1ST; 9 MIN-$1.00 
617/508 AREA 


1-550-7927 


10¢/MIN; 20¢ 1ST; 
9 MIN-$1.00 


A SWINGER’S 
PARADISE 


18 YRS OR OLDER 


9025 
INDULGE 


10¢/MIN; 
ye ee ie 
O9MIN-$1.00 


CALLERS OUTSIDE 617/508 
AREA CODE, DIAL 617-621-1438; 


$15 FOR 35 MINS. 


ENTRE NOUS 


NOW YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO AN 
ENTRE NOUS 
AD BY PHONE: 


SIMPLY CALL 
963-68 


(1-900-96-ENTRE) 
THEN DIAL ANY BOX 
NUMBER WITH THE @ 
SYMBOL NEXT TO IT 
($2 for the 1st minute, $1 for 

each additional minute) 

5 yo BWM Iking for M, F, 
te that en) rcving oral 
sex, send ps a x/> 
9277 (exp 9/26) 

Attrac W CPL, sks ad 30+, 
who enjoys recv oral sex, 
front & rear. Send 


BOX 179 t 
10908 @ 9221 (exp9/5) 


fri and uninhited sex 
Box 5972 Boston 02114 


ed 
Businessman needs female 
35-40 for sexual fun 

aftns send # to POB 476 
304 Newbury Boston 02115 


Clean, en white 
couple, late 20 $ looking for 
es le female for erotic fun 

adventure and possible 
wavel Phone and photo a 
must. Box 1658 


Discreet business exec 
searching for bi woman to 
join me in crossdress 
—— Box/# 9280 
(exp 9 

Dom BiWM 27 seeking that 
perfect man or boy 18+ to be 
my slave. No previous ex- 
ee aad will 


be provided. Please - 
ter detailing duties and 
services you can provide me 
Iso include photo of 

yourset in a creative outfit. 


Firm Dom M seeks sub F's 
20-35 for B&D spanks and 
licks photo/SASE Box 1659 


WM 30, 6'2", 200, 


ong attain 
compe. © otho temp 9/1 or : 


pr F for and 
pe So eaniee ton 124 


Newburyport MA 01950 


UMP SUB WF 
18-25 needed by dom WM 
for very strict oe See 
raini note w/ # 
x Dba Dedham 02026 


eS 
Sensuous, Bi/F and horny M 
sk Bi/F who wants it all for 
— pleasure. 9258 (exp 
9/5) 


EX SLAVE 

loves older women, 
clean attractive discreet, 
seeking to serve dominant 
attractive older women. 
Box/® 9267 (exp 9/5) 


SWINGING 
Interested but not sure? 
Monthly ies & dances for 
cpls & F's. Write POB 542 

im Hts 02194 


SWM 29 6’ slim attr prof 
pee shy & inexp 

sks slim F 4 erotic fun, 

Box 645 Beverly, MA 01915 
Beautiful, Submissive BiWF 
sacking Domnens Pewtrine 
mistress. 


eciated. Box, Bony 6 9e57, 156 
‘ookline Ave 02215 
(exp 9/5) 
CLASSY LADY 


WANTED 
Classsy and sensuous 
BiWF /attractive, well-built 


ADULT 
SERVICES 
BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
FEMALE/MALE 


as BEEN IN LOUAL CLUBS 


R- & X-rated strip-o-grams 
for bachelor, birthday & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Also: January 1990 


naiaieas 


RFOL! 
stacy a oho available! 


8 Pie = 


xeTENTION 
BACHELEORS: 


You want excitement: A 
beautiful, private dancer to 
make your event mmol Cal 

t girl is me! iH 


DANCERS 
WANTED! 


Earn avg hag per day. No 
exp necs. x hours. Lodge 
pF cog Cat 617-427-6546 
a 

DISCREET DATING 

SERVICE 

Free membership to ail 
women single 
men. 508-224- 


Don't be 
nay 


> ae eae 


i and very masculine WM 
ee eae seek 
for discreet and dat- 


ing, fun like it was before 
marriage & kids. Send letter 
& photo. Box 1661 
while the cat's away. 
Box/@ 9266 (exp 9/5) 
prof sks attr 


MWM ng 
MWF/SWF for discreet, 
leasurable Do ty ge 


ae Sune 6137 

lanchester NH 03105-5211 

@ 9265 (exp 9/12) 1-800-869-7336 

TO PLACE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED AD, 
CALL 267-1234 


20 5656 


BISEXUAL 
1 ON 1 


BISEXUAL 
GROUP 
ACTION 


dert tic mtgs. WCPL clean-dscrt sks WF or 
(exp 9/11) TV 2 service F. POB 133 346 
WwW Braintree 02184 

if poss. 


ONLY 10¢ Mi 
617& SOB AR 


VIDEO EXPO™=" 


past, , 
2° Ascii 
Gam | 


Adult Video Blowout! 
100's of titles in stock! 
Prices start at $7.99 


Boston 628 Washington St. (Corner of Washington & Essex) 
Monday-Saturday 8:30am - midnight + Sunday noon - 11 pm 
Waltham 465 Moody St 
Monday-Saturday 9am - 11pm + Sunday noon - 8pm ee 
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e * VIXEN’S 
MAOH, uve HONE Tones 
ame Nai ! 
Si comes : NOTHINGS TABOO - 24hrs 
Straight @ Gay @ Lesbian 516-321-0444 MC/V/AMEX 
Est 13yrs @ All N.E. on 
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Executive 
Sweets 






























Looking for Credit? Estab- 

perks Seeeeee $19.00 pe at 
qreasewey grungy ieoorer history. 24 hrs. $2/min . Mee Women's 5 
Leger Tepe OIF C0 TE72 mn 1-000-420-3131 _ Visa/MC/Amex Pte one 
CO-AODANOENG you saan Standly pace Un LIVE 24 HRS size i4uw. I 
Se S five with one on one chat Highly discreet. 
poy —e (303) 761-6552 Prot. makeup. 4 
ren ween mug, ne) Sere Se c by appomnment $15 | 
"Nude photos taken Female a new 3d ON 
Vy SUDWF, 28, 56°, 115, with us i 
avail 4 Ithr, ses i 
GO-GO DANCERS aly: St i 
for clube wat berinor parties St Suber Nino chus piso APP vensemed; Indul : 

in Connectecut { 9 4 Z an d { ge 


: Don't be Let us put 
suc OOOPER WEEK 9, you wit Mendy people ak Your Most 














ak 
ee Join our HOT HORNY FORBIDDEN 
a aa FANTASIES 
A vein, ererygnele Weling for You! can imagine. 

3 ‘ y 4 - 
way of tania oo rou, Saree 1-900-786-RAPP (4475) 
On television (818) 377-0647, ney are expecting your call Of Ecalck 
Share deep secrets of real c Ped begs by screet Billin 
Perfonal ‘confession and Nationwide $2/min. 212-262-7153 






free your conscience for- - 1-900-786-RAPP 
ever. $3/min. 24 Hrs. Trem. 
4-900-230-SINS LIVE 
FORENTERTAINMENT = Dhonsitiends Gall 






major credit cards 













ONLY. ad 
18 years or older $2 pO /min. BOSTON 
TEXAS PHONE AFFAIRS * ~ Listen A Reveal 
Beautiful, warm & friendly, Their intimate fessions XXX XXX 
an ete? oye : For ye First Time. BABES 
iv hare 's Secrets, 

see 6 emer mated? 

MC/VISA/AMX/DISCOVER vesa/min. 24 Hrs. > Un md 






1-900-230-SINS 





Transvestites crossdressers 
WM offering discreet 
Surroundings for dressing 
and makeup. Call after 
6p.m. 617-566-7956 


617 621-0244 
1-800 87-0044 
MC/VISA/AMEX * 24 Hours 








38DD-25-36, steamy 
hot chocolate bi 





40DDD!!! Horny 
exhibitionist house- 
wife, loves threesomes 







Sweet 


Talk 


617-738-7570 |" 








Only $5.00 per minute. Adults Only. 














(Pre-Op) Raven hair, 


violet eyes, submis- ¢ Phone sex for 
sive & shy the discrimi- 
SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX-SEX 

2 girls & gentleman 





On 05.95 °, Downeast 
SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX mistresses 


617 
393-9021 
MCNISA & PE 


PAYS 







USA DREAM 
GIRLS 


PRIVATE 1 ON 1 
CONVERSA 
SOCAL  180R OVER 






¢ HELP FOR 

Libe men Lee PHONE SEX 
BYeye) 4 \DDICTIONS np 
mprchenee. $19.99 

treatment? Ici Prepay 3 - 

4th call free 






1 












( I renensive¢ 
ialekme) 





als wan fete) 


STUART 







Call now! 


















PHONE PHANTASY LINE Fulfill your fiat s i ne y, ene BOSTON'S 
sw AQ7{{()| | widest | | STREET | SRUMuRemenOm |Me! ee. | TAT 


tar 
for recorded personals 
$2 each minute 


ae ») = “a ( . . . 
617-855-3191 Unlimited Time 





fantasy . . . 





VIDEO 









BS. a Located at 
Adults only, 53 Stuart St. 





Boston 
[Nel Vim Ulel ater American pig-dogs.1 | nasty boys. Thi 


» Thigh- 
: high boots, 5" stiletto 
Sales—Rentals 57" -bloni heals, 40 poses'cie 
' | very experienced 
AMY 
Sweet & petite, 5'2", 


LIVE PHONE SEX “Knows 105 Ibs, oral nymph 
JOEL 


PHONE SEX MENU 


any Oo 


very discreet 


DIAL-A-HUNK 


Meals 





















CEeNnsoR 





Lqq0 BHF 740° 





PHONE SEX 


$0.- Callus Ra He hot Jal” 
* og any 3 Fout | tamed) 












SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX 














couple Call 
) oup 
14016101771 gee | Only $29.95| BUSTING 
apace Da NMA CALL SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX SEX ‘ re 
Free Callback O77 0 617 617 
a) | Biukcom | 393.002] 621-1436 
621-3861 DIRECT CAL | MCNSA& REAYS | Str 









- THOT JOCK 


Muscular young 
very handsome, safe sate UBS" 
Paul 617-277-STUD (7883) 


pA emmady dg, J 
Cait 


Gam- inca “oni 
ae 5252 Jd 


3800 2494 prety you 
blond Holly 617-756-1 
A former model sks 
new clients in-out 
safe Buddy 617-269-1643 

* & * AMAZON & * & 
Bik female for submiss 
males. Call 617-288-4891 
A MUST SEEI! 
believe e 


ponte g any t — 
ing!! You won't regret 
Driver 


needed 
24hrs 617- 


2 on 





617-284-1789 


=e. old Italian BIWM 

24hrs 617-284-1789 
Ry Aang 

Personal 

Perscraty Ung gene 

Are you pers ye + prod 

Need some 

fun. Jodi 617-247- Br Ou Out 


for nice gents 35+. Safe, 
private fun 617-536-1424 
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A sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular escort. 
Call Greg 617-782-4499 
























Bobs Oriental Massage 
sGutcal service only, en Busty Lusty Co-ed 
617-354-1380 Gentiemen soos tun leer sey discreet 
cK Pdi thant — 
came Handsome ‘ ~“SynAlaiC DUO 
phi heny 9 Asian-indian & Nat blonde. 2 
—— a AR a 
1 1 1 
BODY ER 
Must be private & discreet Escorts North 
— Men only. All Calls Verified 
brown Call 617-623-8762 508-921-0179 
‘m 57", Brazihen/Engleh descent. 
for 5'7", slender, sweet & sen- ESCORTS 
incalls _ sual. Out only 817-227-5561 Nooene 2. = 
Call Massage Girls blonde 617- 1 
617-825-9790 for a good 
time 2 
‘CSTASY 
sorig RESTARY, 
beautiful sexy 
Beane Italian-Spanish oung model. discreet. 
Tam igmid 617-859-7086 
Exotic and erotic 
CARRIE attractive blonde hair down to waist 
117-561-1424 in out MC Visa 
Outcall only 617.528.6735 pe ale atte 
Exotic Mediterranean 
Clean discreet GWM Dave beauty. Petite & na 
In calls Out calls can in/out ;p00-391-1586 
travel movies 617-236-1781 
ee eee legs 
caine Gane Gn Tem’. Sane Sectame stomianga 
Jessica 617-424-7717. oR : 


FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 6PM 





Bik pre-opt porn star ui busty blonde French Connection exotic 
26-36 Lesley 38D-24-36 weight 120 beautiful curvy tease 
lold Verifiable only. Angelie 617- 
Serving all of MA, 
Worcester Co & NH. GENTLEMEN 
Bie ee, ont. Wil 617-560-3414 508-584-7086 


travel anytime 617-74 


a 


DIAL NOW TO A a Ce [ee 


1-900-LOVE-MEN 


1-900-9 


HE 
c 


Ss 


199: 


rn 


3137 


GINA, PRE -OF ane: 
wet hg 


3 


foe In In/Out 617-247-2870 
as ty Hi-Fashion TV 
Kathryn ret? 247-6840 
Gorgeous Italian pre-op 
for escort 
Call Gina 617-773-8689 











easonable \ ’ 
ony. Lee 617-254-5756 
GWM, Italian. Call Mark 24 
617-397-8696 


athletic muscular 
cg Fb relaxing 








1 


a A ty 617-489-0 


Outcalls 
617-596-2215 
pe bod eg by 
gaikng BWM. So Shore 
area. 617. oar ata. 





free gift. Call 508- 
You'll be glad you did! 
CLASSY ESCTS WNTD 





'Y HEAT 


Body-builder visits . Bos. 
Jack Y67) 731-1872 











You'll 
be amazed & thrilled 


at how your sensuality 


can be aroused and 
fulfilled in minutes. 
Sessions change 
frequently. Toll free. 


Curvy 


SATIABLE 
rv comer ype nymn nour 
INTELLECT 


~~ 
(508) 


Accum ae 


617- rosea AC vepee, 


oc wErF iS CLASS 


oust w/abandonment 
to the thrill & ofa 
SS 


timate, 
setting. 617-236-7009 


JESSICA 
617-236-8174 In/Out a 
from 9pm Ht an AC 
LADIES 
Relax and escape the 


pressures of your busy 
life with a mature, 


gentleman, William 
(617) 230-7938 
Bombshell 
Expert Dom & F sies 
Equipped 617-576-8814 





LUSCIOUSLACEY 
Blonde 40DD-24-36 outcalis 
sags 617-490-7731 


LUSTY BUSTY GINA 
Wants to come out & play so 
let me come to your house, 


617-668-6745 Outcalls 


1-900-568-9467 


$1.95/minute © Adults only, please. 





Call our underground hotline for 
numbers too hot and spicy to print. 
1-900-346-5463. 95¢ ea. minute. 


“anything goes" open phone line, 


Fantasies 


XXX-rated jokes, 


Dirty Limericks _ Gripes and bitches 
You bring up any topic! Plus 

Every 5th caller receives a live call from one 

of our luscious Models. No minors please, tol free. 


MALE MOD MODEL 


6'1", 195, 
musc will wal ove u ote ton. 
tasy. 617-925-1623 


M & Busty! 

Protic ovies 

10pm Sun-Fri 617-846-2515 
MASSAGES M/F 


19 & safe discreet 
John 617-286-; Fulfill 
your 


Women men counes healing 
sensitive 
Outcall Jason 617-864- 482 





reese os 
1 12-2028 Ver outcall 
NIKKY f is BACK! 


Tall Black 
2/hr ot b17-700-4854 
marca 








Outcalis to NH-RI-MA, 
call or7-s02 S518 Ask for 

Tina, Amber or Kandi. 
Petite blonde 10 mins No. 
if Boston Mon-Sat 10-5 Lori 
617-247-3947 


PREFERENCE 
bon ties 


ETTY “ hee ant 
entertain fecriminating 
tiemen in her home. 
page= sexy, — and not 
‘'d @ 
pa dy ~ say 617-277-6734 
Rachel-A real woman. Large 
beaut. busty. Cross & dom. 
A delight 617-499-4847 AC 
Real ma: muscular 
fall issage by ie 
Out only 617-864-3837 MAX 











315 


Ss 


REVA Ne 
23, 511", 145ibs black 
38-27-38. ultimate quater 


contro! incall 
617-267-2116 
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ag 
dominance & submission 
outcalls. (617)322-2212 
SCOTT 
Hot 21 year old 


1-800-395-5759 
Sin' fun & sassy. Slim 


§ 

















FAX YOUR AD 


The new Phoenix Classified 
Fax # is 


617-536-7977 





E 
in . 
The Phoenix's Real 
Classifieds. They're not 


Evervone. 


ts TEL, 


$1.95 ea minute, $2.95 1st minute 


OY WE VR OR I ABER OBE Se A Re 
Be part of menage et trois' massage! 
Join our sexy couple to make a menage et trois. Sexy 

and Satisfying. You can be tirned on in minutes. 


— 
4 


1-900-847-0770 


Toll free. $1.95 per minute. Absolutely no minors. 


LUST FOR ROMANCE? 

Call 1-900-230-3422 for romance and 
lusty fantasies too hot to advertise. 
Every Sth caller receives a sensual love 
stories cassette, a $9.95 value, 
absolutely FREE. 


Adults only, $1.95 per minute. 
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INSIDE 


Reviews 


The Barnum Museum 


























by Steven Millhauser 
e/a Wildlife 
j EXE by Richard Ford 
nat oe: Q, : 
FE SN Middle Passage 
Meeetey y SEE by Charles Johnson 
OQ, Phim With thew, ASF 
Jt 1 color: in hot weatk, ss 5? Then She Found Me 
ny Me ON deeper colors, rich FS by Elinor Lipman 







§.%0;,5 
z e, % ‘e worn during the summ&¢ 


NONFICTION 











0% lime cee Se ue ETeS <8, 
BN cS SAO Na AIDS Demo Graphics 
in f phate SO OR ah BE pe by Douglas Crimp 
& The Ants 
by Bert Hélldobler 
and E.O. Wilson 












Punchlines 
by William Keough 







AMERICAN GRAIN 





The ivory 
tower 
under fire 





N. longer a mere best-selling 





writer but a publishing juggernaut, 







Stephen King crowns himself 








OPEN BOOK 


The 
undertow 
of the 
Gospels 


The godfather 
of magical 
realism 


Note: book 


about what’s oozing out of the word Th 
eC 


“America’s literary boogeyman” in 





the preface of his latest tomb tome, 





& *te08 





Four Past Midnight, a collection of 






four flabby novellas. And it’s an 






ironically apt tag for the supernat- 





urally popular and prolific scare 





meister — every new doorstopper 





from the author of Carrie, The 






Shining, and Christine raises a dou- 






ble-edged scream. Groupies love wor- 







_rying about what’s crawling out of the 


crypt; the rest of us sweat buckets 
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Looking for a Ship yi 1 Crosstown Traffic A Natural History | 
0 K | N by John McPhee t 0 5 \ \y Jimi Hendrix and the of the Senses 
| LO G The true story of life aboard C Rock ‘n’ Roll Revolution by Diane Ackerman 
| f OR A S H ] p a U.S. Merchant Marine ship, by. Charles Shaar Murray A poet, pilot, naturalist, 
pare maybe one of the last of its This is an insightful and journalist, essayist and 
7 kind, on a run down the Pacific witty book about the music explorer, Ackerman here 
i 





weaves together scientific fact 
with lore, history and 
voluptuous description of how 
human beings experience - 
and savor the world. 
Random House, $19.95 


5 of Jimi Hendrix and how 
rock culture defined the 
sixties. A pop primer, social 
history and personal memoir 
by a leading rock journalist. 
St. Martin's, $18.95 


coast of South America. 
Through the stories of the crew 
and from the trip itself, the 


: John McPhee history and character of an 
extraordinary calling emerge. 


Farrar Straus Giroux, $18.95 
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Roller Coaster 

by Moira Johnston 

This is the story of the glory, 
decline and partial revival of 
the Bank of America. 
Johnston has drawn a road 
map of where American 
banking came from, where it 
went and where it is going in 
the nineties. 

Ticknor & Fields, $22.95 


Hocus Pocus Seventh Heaven 

by Kurt Vonnegut by Alice Hoffman 

In his thirteenth novel, wih a Sexy Nora Silk moves to a 
Vonnegut conjures up America ioe suburban community in the 
at the turn of the 20th Century. 1950's and in the mirror of 
Hocus Pocus is the fictional her magnetism, people see 
autobiography of a Viet Nam /) themselves as never before. 
veteran and his illegitimate A In her seventh novel, 
son who become partners in ate Hoffman has written a 
crime. Fresh, fascinating and : moving, satisfying story of 

' self discovery. 


brilliantly off-beat. 
Putnam, $21.95 Putnam, $19.95 














CELEBRATE Our 1st Birthday 


Join the fun at the Wellesley Charlesbank Bookshops. 
September is our first anniversary and we have an all-star lineup of 
personal appearances for the enjoyment of you and your family. 




















Thursday, September 13 Saturday, September 22 
7-8:30pm 10-1lam 2-4pm 
Meet reknowned illustrator Meet Clifford, Meet popular 
Michael Hague, the Big Red Dog, children's poet 
whose latest books the creation of Jack Prelutsky, author of 
from Henry Holt are Norman Bridwell, New Kid on the Block, 
Old Mother West Wind, Scholastic Inc., whose latest book from 
Jingle Bells and We Wish as he stamps books Greenwillow is 
You a Merry Christmas, $18.95 and gives away balloons Something BIG Has Been Here, 
$14.95 


VREEMAGE MUTANT MINT 


12:30-1:30pm 


Pe In person! Meet 
WITT G6, Michaelangelo 
a . / of the 


Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles 
Totally Awesome 
Activity Book, 
Random House, $3.95 





free special ordering ¢ gift certificates * corporate accounts « children's events * worldwide shipping 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE @ 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 
M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) as ore M-F 9:30-9, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-5, (617) 237-2837 
Free Parking on Deerfield St, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore Major Credit Cards Accepted At Both Locations 
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THE BARNUM MUSEUM, by 
Steven Millhauser. Poseidon 
Press, 237 pages, $18.95. 

Most people pass from the 
toys of children to the drabber, 
more sinister toys of adults 
without much reflection. Others, 
like Steven Millhauser, never - 
quite make the transition. They 
don't put aside childish things; 
instead, these toys become 
talismans evoking the 
melancholy magic of a lost 
realm. In the 1970s Millhauser 
mined this realm for two 
sumptuous novels with juvenile 
protagonists —Edwin 
Mullbouse and Portrait of a 
Romantic. Though at times 
excessive and coy, these books 
are junior versions of 
Remembrance of Things Past, 
re-creating in their irrepressible 
first person narrations the rise 
and fall of childish 
consciousness from the first 
numinous perceptions to the 
first explosion of 
concupiscence, the Big Bang 
that fills all subsequent 
experience with its elusive hum, 
leaving the confused ardor and 
solitude of adolescence in its 
wake. 

Lately, though, Millhauser has 
abandoned the novel for the 
short story, and though he 
hasn’t abandoned his toys, he 
uses them fo explore . more 

“adult” preoccupations with 
form and the nature of fiction 
itself. Perhaps of necessity these 
works seem imitative, 
derivative, and less urgent and 
playful than the novels. The 
stories in his latest 
collection, 7he Barnum 
Museum, are more reminiscent 
of workshops in fabulist fiction 
or seminars in literary theory 
than of passion and perception 
and pain. 

The title story, for example, 
delves into an old Millhauser 
standby —the tawdry attractions 
of the carnival— but they are 
inflated into a Borgesian 
labyrinth of imaginary wonders © 
related from the point of view of 
“we,” a device echoing Julio 
Cortazar and Italo Calvino. “Our 
collective attention,” claims 
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Millhauser, “directed at the 
displays of the Barnum 
Museum, will cause the halls to 
swell with increased detail. 
Outside, the streets and 
buildings will grow vague; street 
corners will begin to dissolve; 
unobserved, a garbage-can 
cover, blown by the wind, will 
roll silently toward the end of 
the world.” There is a haunting, 
if stilted, quality to Millhauser's 
prose, but he overrates the 
power of his inventions. They 
pale before the metaphysical 





conundrums of /icciones and 
Invisible Cities, which they 
inevitably recall. They also 
shrink before the wonders 
glimpsed on the street corners 
and garbage-can covers of 
experience that Millhauser 
himself has created i in his earlier 
work. 

In these stories Millhauser is 
an additional remove from the 
ineffable beauty he seeks to 
recover: he has passed from the 
detail that embodied it to a 
study of the artifice that re- 
created the detail. In effect, he 
has wandered from the 


_ Epiphany of James Joyce’s 


“Araby” to the dead end of John 
Barth’s “Lost in the Funhouse,” 
and in the journey has lost 
immediacy and originality 
without gaining in profundity. 
In “Behind the Blue Curtain” a 
boy stays in a movie theater 


‘after hours to catch a peek 


behind the closed curtain of the 
screen., He, too, enters a 
labyrinth, one less substantial 
and interesting than that of “The 
Barnum Museum.” In “The 
Sepia Photograph,” a man flees 
a domestic breakdown only to 
find it reprised in a nightmarish 
version on an old postcard 
bought in a used bookstore. 
Creepy, perhaps, but less so 
than a Twilight Zone episode, 
and more pretentious. 

The most successful of these 
reflexive fictions is “A Game of 
Clue,” in which the adventures 
of the cardboard characters rival 
those of the flesh and blood 
players, adding an occasionally 
resonant counterpoint to their 
drama. Least successful are 
Millhauser’s reflections on the 
fictions of others such as “The 
Eighth Voyage of Sinbad” and 
“Alice Falling” (yes, that Alice). 
“Klassik Komix #1,” a frame-by- 
frame description of “The’ 
Lovesong of J. Alfred Prifrock” 


‘aS a comic strip. isan especially 


strained attempt to wed the 
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artifacts of childhood to ae of 
maturity. 

Only when Millhauser 
concentrates on the artificer — 
as he did as early as his first 
novel Edwin Mullbouse — 
instead of the artifice does he 
shake out of solipsistic 
stagnancy and return to his 
former strength. “Eisenheim the 
Illusionist” is a kind of revision 
of “August Eschenheim’ from 
Millhauser’s earlier collection of 
stories In the Penny Arcade. 
Also set in fin de siécle middle 
Europe, it’s the story of a 
magician whose feats include 
the invocation of homunculi. 
After defeating all rivals, 
including one invented by 
himself, he finds himself facing 

-an implacable adversary, the 
state. In his last performance he 
disassembles his ultimate 
illusion, himself, “passing out of 
the crumbling order of history 
into the indestructible realm of 
mystery and dream.” 

It’s a tempting option for an 
artist stymied in his creativity, 
but for Millhauser it seems 
countered by an alternative 
expressed in “The Invention of 
Robert Herendeen” — 
significantly the only story in the 
collection written in the first 
person. Like the protagonist of 
Borges’s “The Circular Ruins,” 
Herendeen sets out to dream 
himself another human being. 
“Instead of resorting to words,” 
muses Herendeen, “. . . I would 
employ thé stuff of imagination 
itself ... I would mentally mold 
a being whose existence would 
be sustained by the detail and 
energy of my relentless 
dreaming.” In other words, 
Herendeen aspires to Godhead. 
Such ex nibil creation is a futile 
dream, but perhaps it offers 
better prospects than tinkering 
idly with one’s own and others’ 
broken toys. 

—Peter Keough 


GRR 
WILDLIFE, by Richard Ford. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 177 
pages, $18.95. 

Richard Ford’s Montana offers 
proof once again that different 
landscapes engender different 
myths. The dramas of urban 
writers typically unfold in 
cramped apartments, on buses 
and in subways, or against a 
backdrop of roof-top cityscapes. 
And their characters, jittery and 
urbane, are correspondingly 
pressed in on all sides by the 
manifestations of high and low 
culture. When Saul Bellow’s 
Charlie Citrine visited Von 
Humboldt Fleisher’s backwoods 
New Jersey retreat, it was a joke 
on the frazzled intellectual 
urbanite’s feeble attempt to 
renew himself with country. 
living. And Bellow’s Herzog, in 
his Berkshire hideaway, might 
as well have’ been holing up in a 
studio apartment with a hot 
plate. Don DeLillo and 
Frederick Barthelme lavish as 
much attention on supermarkets 
and shopping malls as Wendell 
Berry does on his back forty. 
And Philip Roth’s penchant for 
the brilliant chattering of talking 





heads has eliminated all but 
dialogue from his latest novel. 

Nature still makes its 
appearances in the work of 
agrarians like Berry, and even 
John Cheever’s ultimate 
suburbanite, swimmer Neddy 
Merrill, follows his river to its 
source. But the countrysides of 
Kentucky and Vermont, and of 
suburbia, lend themselves to the 
contemplation of nature as 
ordered, self-contained and 
perfect — the microcosm of 
village, trout stream, or, as in 
Jonathan Penner’s recent novel, 
a beehive. City novels give 
themselves over to 
claustrophobia and talk — 
epigrams, irony, and other 
forms of indirection. But the 
limitless vistas surrounding 
Ford’s characters are as bleak as 
they are beautiful, the inhuman 
Montana vastness offering no 
clear models for the boundaries 
of human behavior and human 
choice. 

Wildlife's human terrain will 
be familiar to readers of Ford's 
last book, the short story 
collection Rock Springs. As in 
several of that book’s stories, a 
teenage boy, circa 1960, 
watches with mute 
apprehension as his parents’ 
marriage falls apart. And here 
again is Montana, and the city of 
Great Falls, which served as the 
title of one of the previous 
book’s stories. The tone also 
shares Rock Springs’ grim 


RICHARD 
FORD 


fatalism (unlike the leavened 
urbanity of Ford's third novel, 
The Sportswriter). In Wildlife, as 
in much of Rock Springs, 
loneliness, loss, and mortality 
are the essential facts of life, 
rarely mediated by love or faith. 
If there is a faith in some cosmic 
order, then it is the faith, as the 
saying goes, of the order which 
is a disorder: fire, accidents of 
luck (always bad), accidents of 
infidelity. 

Ford obviously runs the risk 
of having worked the 
particulars of his story 
threadbare — the ineffectual, 
good-hearted father down on 
his luck, and the attractive, 
restless mother, both of them 
coldly aware of the enormity of 
the choices they make. But, as 
is sometimes the case, the 
writer's obsession lends his 
material a hallucinatory power. 
As in a‘dream, and as filtered 
through the half-formed 
sensibility of the teenage hoy, 









events that should feel 
dangerous or threatening, such 
as a raging forest fire, aren’t. Yet 
a human gesture, the gift of a 
silver pocket knife, suggests 
adult approval mixed with 
shame and fear. 

In Wildlife the landscape — 
nature — doesn't merely offer a 
larger-than-life background 
against which minuscule human 
follies play out their course. 
Rather, nature and human 
destiny are joined from the 
beginning. The fires rage in the 
distance, dropping their soot on 
the city. “There were stories in 
the paper, wild stories. Indians 
were said to have set fires to get 
the jobs putting them out. A 
man was seen driving a loggers’ 
road throwing flaming sticks out 
his truck window. Poachers 
were to blame. A peak far back 
in the Marshall Mountains was 
said to have been struck by 
lightning a hundred times in an 
hour. My father heard on the 
golf course that criminals were 
fighting the fire, murderers and 
rapists from Deer Lodge, men 
who'd volunteered but then 
slipped away and back to 
civilized life.” 

The community’s myths soon 
translate themselves into the 
boy’s personal world. His 
father, a country-club golf pro 
who's just lost his job, goes out 
to fight the fire. In the 
meantime, the boy witnesses 
his mother’s infidelity with 
Warren Miller — always 
identified by both names — a 
well-to-do businessman who 
lives in an unpretentious 
neighborhood, walks with a 
limp, and drives a pink 
Oldsmobile. I won't give away 
the story’s ending except to 
mention a few details that 
repeat themselves: a bear in the 
forest that explodes in flames, 
objects in Warren Miller's home 
(including a pair of women’s 
silver high-heeled shoes), 
Warren Miller's pink car. 

The story builds to a violent 
climax but a curiously 
unsatisfying ending — it 
disso]ves rather than closing 
with any resonance. But in the 
meantime, Ford craftily guides 
us through that boy’s world, 
where the lives of his parents 
offer as much beauty, and as 
few clues as to how he might 
live his own life, as the 
wilderness surrounding them 
all. 

— Jon Garelick 
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MIDDLE PASSAGE, by 
Charles Johnson. Atheneum, 
209 pages, $17.95. 

“Meditation and water are 
wedded for ever,” Melville 
wrote, and Charles Johnson's 
new novel is a strange and wild 
19th-century marine story trying 
to wed them for us again. But 
the scope is not nearly so epic, 
and Johnson's descriptive 
powers are never as grandiose 
and Shakespearean as Melville’s 
in Moby Dick. 

His Ishmael is Rutherford 
Calhoun, a freed slave from 
Continued on page 4 
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southern Illinois who stows 
away on a ship out of New 
Orleans in 1830. The ship is the 
Republic, a slave clipper bound 
for Africa. “Illinois” Calhoun 
survives “the Middle Passage” 
of the voyage and then keeps 
the log for this “crippled Ark of 
blacks” after the death of the 
Ahab in this tale, the Republic's 
captain Ebenezer Falcon. 

Calhoun happens to have 
grown up in the household of 
an Illinois tobacco planter who 
was a reluctant slave owner and 
a Thomist theologian, so the 
text is strewn with quotations 
not only from Aquinas, but also 
from Chaucer, Blake, and the 
ancient Greek philosophers. 
Calhoun’s rhetorical asides may 
be Melville-like, but his long 
disquisitions on subjects such as 

the culture of the Allmuseri, the 
West African tribesmen the 
Republic takes on as cargo, 
generally have the tone, diction, 
and vocabulary of the work of a 
20th-century anthropologist or 
philosopher. They are not 
convincing as the musings of a 
19th-century petty thief and 
freed slave who like Huck Finn 
is “a refuge from responsibility” 
lighting out for the territory — 
in this case, “the rogue sea” and 
“formless Naught.” 

Johnson revels in the 
seafaring vernacular and literary 
conventions of the 1800s — 
Sailors get scuppered, 
ensoreeled and bastinadoed, 
slaves are confined to the ship’s 
barracoon, walls of spray faffle 
the deck, and the ship voyages 
through sparge of foam into the 
ultimate “chaosmos of roiling 
water and fire.” The pages of 
this yarn are awash with 
barnacles and salt, sea rovers 
named Cringle and Squibb, and 
a mysterious crate in the belly of 
the ship that is supposed to hold 
a captured African god. 
Unfortunately, it’s hard to ignore 
Johnson's elaborate machinery 
and just swallow his tale — to 
let yourself be immersed in the 
fiction. 

Johnson has said that he’s 
devoted “to developing a 
genuinely philosophical black 
American fiction.” But Toni 
Morrison eloquently succeeds at 
the same effect without straining 
after it, and her Beloved is a far 
better novel about what 
Johnson calls here “the 
disfigured hand of servitude” 
and “the strangeness and 
mystery of black life.” And any 
novel with this stated purpose 
must compete with the slave 
narrative of Frederick Douglass, 
one of American literature’s 
most arresting statements on 
“the Peculiar Institution” that 
was slavery. 

Johnson's Republic is meant 
to represent the fledgling 
American republic, of course. 
Yet if every ship was a society 
and a commonwealth, it could 
also be a coffin and a casket. 
Illinois Calhoun is “a 
marginalized American colored 
man” who undergoes a sea 
change and tries “to transcribe 
and thereby transfigure all [he] 
had experienced . . . to turn it 
into Word.” But it’s the 
transfiguration that seems to be 
missing from much of this 
watery parable of sea and race 


and the African experience in 
i America 
— Missy Daniel 
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1 HEN SHE FOUND ME, by 
Elinor Lipman. Pocket 
Books, 307 pages, $19.95. 
Elinor Lipman’s first novel is 











Rather than the customary story 
of an adopted daughter who 
eventually tracks down and 
encounters her birth mother, 
Lipman’s tale features a mother 
who searches for the child she 
gave up for adoption 36 years 
earlier. That child is April Epner, 
who was never eager to be 
found in the first place and isn’t 
exactly entranced by the 
woman who bursts back into 
her life. “Bernice Graverman 
was my mother, all right, and I 
hated her within minutes,” she 
tells us. 

The reader will probably be 
inclined to sympathize. April’s 
true mom is the host of a gushy 
Boston TV talk show, Bernice 
G/, the biggest fan of which is 
undoubtedly Ms. G herself. On 
and off the set, Bernice is a 
relentless self-promoter, 
garrulous and extravagant. Her 
personal philosophy, April 
discovers, is a frightful mix of 
dimestore feminism, Cosmo 
copy, pop psychology, and 
fanzine platitudes. 

Bernice spares no quarter on 
her long-lost daughter. When 
April suggests that Bernice is 
accustomed to being wooed by 
ladies’ men, her mother shoots 
her down with derision. 
“Ladies’ men! That’s such a 
dated term. In my experience 
— and I see a lot of men ina 
lot of different contexts — they 
look at you and you know ... . 
Cardinal Law was on the show 
once and I felt, even there, a 
certain presence. A muted 
sexuality.” And when April 
later calls her a liar, she lets fly 
with both barrels: “I just hope 
you remember this smug little 
accusation. Memorize this ; 
moment so you'll feel like a 
goddamn fool when you get to 
know me better.” 

April, a Latin teacher at a girls’ 
high school, is as constrained as 
her birth mother is brash. Raised 
by two survivors of Nazi death 
camps, she appears to have 
resigned herself to a mild but 
persistent malaise. Her life is 
oddly loveless; her only real 
friend seems to be the school 
secretary. 

The jolting reunion with 
Bernice shakes up this spiritléss 
existence. Not long afterwards, 
April stumbles into a 
relationship with Dwight, the 
school librarian. Gawky and 
shy, he still lives with his aging 
parents, and by all appearances, 
aspires to nothing that would 
better his dreary lot. But 
together, the mousy pair help 
draw each other out. Through 
her growing bond with Dwight, 
April begins to stand up to her 
mother’s hectoring and 
smothering. She even starts to 
dredge up her submerged 
emotions about her childhood 
and her divided identity. 

Lipman shows a flair for 
comic writing, and she’s most 
effective when the going is 
light. The story tends to sag in 
the passages where it tries to be 
most soulful and inspiring. Page 
by page the writing is assured 
and clever, but Lipman’s 
characters, even the perceptive 
April, remain too flat to embody 
high-minded verities about the 
human condition. Indeed, the 
book’s humorously diverting 
and sweetly engaging manner 
seems to owe its tone more to 
accomplished TV sitcoms than 
to fully realized novels. Maybe 
that’s what you get when one of 
your fictional creations is a 
showstopping television 
whirlwind like Bernice G. 

— Debra Spark 
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AIDS DEMO GRAPHICS, by 
Douglas Crimp with Adam 
Rolston. Bay Press, 141 
pages, $12.95 paper. 

Politically oriented graphics 
have played an integral part in 
the contemporary history of 
public protest. From a peace 
dove perched on the neck of a 
guitar to a clenched fist raised in 
the air, graphic symbols 
proclaim their causes and 
publicize the existence of 
groups united in action for these 
causes. Graphic art generated 
by the AIDS crisis is part of that 
tradition, but in the fight against 
AIDS, pictures and language 
have brought new power to the 
art of protest. 

AIDS Demo Graphics 
documents the artwork 
protesting against the 
government, corporations, and 
news media that control funding 
for and publicity about AIDS 
education and research. The 
book focuses on the graphics 
produced by ACT UP (AIDS 
Coalition to Unleash Power), a 
group that sees protest art an 
invaluable tool in the success of 
artful protest (authors Douglas 
Crimp and Adam Rolston are 
both members of the coalition). 
The book documents 
approximately two-and-a-half 
years of ACT UP’s daring, 
theatrical public actions, and the 
unique and brilliant work these 
protests produced. 

These catchy and 
controversial graphics targeted 
ACT UP’s arch adversaries, from 
Ronald Reagan and Archbishop 
O'Connor to the New York 
Times. They appeared as 
placards, posters and subway 
advertisements and were 
reproduced on buttons, T-shirts, 
and stickers. Sometimes ACT 
UP’s graphics even appropriated 
other artwork, a practice Crimp 
and Rolston defend by arguing 
that “what counts in activist art 
is its propaganda effect; stealing 
the procedures of other artists is 
part of the plan — if it works, 
use it.” 

Particularly well-phrased 
examples of ACT UP’S picture 
and language posters include 
the pairing of an erect penis 
with the statements, “Sexism 
Rears Its Ugly Head,” and “Men 
Use Condoms Or Beat It!” To 
document their protest of the 
Church’s ban on safe sex 
education and AIDS awareness, 
ACT UP paired a smiling 
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Archbishop O’Connor with an 
unrolled prophylactic. On the 
poster, the shape of O’Connor 
in his miter is identical with that 
of the condom. Large red letters 
command, “Know Your 
Scumbags,” while under the 
condom smaller letters read, 
“This One Prevents AIDS.” 

ACT UP’S protests are much 
like performance art, and as the 
group became more 
experienced they were able to 
produce more elaborate 
demonstrations. They also 
began to understand the 
workings of the media and 
learned to use it to their 
advantage. Eventually, at 
demonstrations like “Seize 
Control Of The FDA,” they 
succeeded in getting their 
demand for “drugs into bodies” 
accurately and sympathetically. 
broadcast. That action produced 
a black and white poster in 
which a pile of stylized skulls 
underlined the statement, “Time 
Isn’t The Only Thing The FDA Is 
Killing.” 

AIDS statistics presented in 
this book are far too numerous 
to recount, although some are 
impossible to forget: “las of 
1987] in one day the pentagon 
spends more than the total spent 
for AIDS research since 1982”; 
“by 1992 more Americans will 
die from AIDS each year than 
were killed in the entire Vietnam 
war”; “the number of women - 
with AIDS has tripled as a result 
of sexual contact with men since 
1984.” Equally impossible to 
ignore are some of ACT Up's 
demands: “pertinent, culturally 
sensitive and nonhomophobic 
AIDS education, which must 
also reflect heterosexual male 
responsibility”; exposure of “the 
connections between 
homophobia, misogyny, and 
racism.” 

Some more conservative 
supporters of the fight against 
AIDS criticize ACT UP’s angry 
finger-pointing as disruptive or 
biased. And although non- 
violent, the radical tactics used 
to gain attention for ACT UP’s 


‘ demands are confrontational, 


and sometimes may work 
against the cause. ACT UP also 
serves as a highly visible 
nemesis, a group to ridicule, 
censor, and silence, for many 
people who refuse to believe 
that the AIDS crisis has anything 
to do with them. But for anyone 
who wants to become more 
aware of the details of the crisis 
and who feels frustrated by 
years of governmental stalling 








) and inaction, ACT UP’s fact 





sheets, demands, and graphics 
offer an opportunity for greater 
awareness of some key AIDS 
issues. 

ACT UP’s graphics document 
one of the most traumatic 
episodes of our era; they will 
find their place as important 
artworks of the late 20th 
century. Stimulating and 
disturbing, probing and 
provoking, they show that there 
is no limit to the possibilities of 
this public medium, and 
whether you agree with their 
methods or not, ACT UP’s 
message is clear: Act Up, Fight 
Back, Fight AIDS. 

— Jeri B. Slavin 


THE ANTS, by Bert 
HGlidobler and Edward O. 
Wilson. Harvard Belknap, 
732 pages, $75. 

One highlight of a recent trip 
to Mexico was observing a 
seemingly endless parade of 
leaf-cutting ants busily denuding 
the hotel bougainvillea. 
Hundreds of ants formed a 
column trooping up the stairs, 
with an equal number marching 
back, each bearing a snippet of 
leaf in its jaws. Where were they 
going with those leaves? What 
were they going to do with 
them? Nobody in Ziajuantejo 
seemed to know, but in the 
recent excellent tome, The Ants 
we learned that the leaf-cutters, 
a tropical species (one of 8800 
species of ants worldwide), feed 
off of the bounty of fungus 
gardens, which it cultivates on 
the rotting vegetation dragged 
into the nest. As common as 
ants are — they occupy all 
continents — these creatures 
are by no means commonplace. 

Bert Hélidobler, a professor of 
zoology at Harvard and his 
colleague Edward O. Wilson, 
who's the school’s curator of 
entomology as well as a 
Pulitzer-winning author (On 
Human Nature), have compiled 
a exhaustive gospel of this 
heretofore lowly insect. Most 
children will recognize the ant 
as the smug little worker who 
shames the grasshopper with its 
industry — Hdélldobler and 
Wilson show that ants are 
remarkable insects, with a 
myriad of adaptations and social 
functions. The gorgeous plates 
of The Ants more than make up 
for the occasionally confusing 
graph, and the information is 
intelligently organized and; for 
the most part, clearly written. 
(Budding myrmecologists put 
off by the price might consider 
hounding their local library to 
purchase it.) 

First arriving on the global 
scene in the Upper Cretaceous 
(80 million years ago), ants 
quickly established their 
supremacy as ground-dwelling 
colonizing insects. But as 
anyone who’s witnessed a 
spring outbreak of airborne ants 
can tell you, they’re also 
capable of flight. Only once, 
however, and only for mating 
purposes. After the virgin 
queens are impregnanted, they 
chew or rip off their wings and 
search for a suitable brooding 
place to lay their eggs. After the 
first generation of sterile female 
workers are hatched, the ant 
colony can survive for a year or 
as many as 30 years, depending 
on the longevity of the queen. 
Some ants send out a new 
queen where there are as few as 
35 ants in the nest, others like 
army ants swell to hundreds of 
thousands of ants before 
dividing. Or even a million — 
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don’t plan to picnic in certain 
| places in the rainforest or 


| savannah. 





Ants display a commendable 


| amount of cooperation and 


altriusm — in one species cited, 
the workers lived for just six 
days, but in that time foraged 15 
to 20 times their own body 
weight. They recognize each 
other by a parfumier’s worth of 


| pheromones and chemical 


excreations. Hdlidobler and 
Wilson observe at least 12 
categories of responses, 
including alarm, recruitment, 
grooming, exchange of food, 
and territorial signals and 
markers. But as complex and 
diversified ant society is, certain 
alien species have figured out 
how to beat the system. There’s 


| a beetle that invades the fire 


ants’ dwelling, and plays dead 
until it absorbs the 
hydrocarbons emitted by its 
hosts. Then the newly fragrant 
beetle is fed and fondled as if it 
were a fellow myrmecioid. 
Some behaviors are not 
purely altruistic however. 
Hdlidobler and Wilson observe 
that the grubs in certain species 
are used as a sort of digestive 
system for the adults — seeds 
and other matter the mature ant 
can’t consume are first fed to the 
grubs, and then the excreta is 
consumed by the tenders. 
Without such a symbiotic 


adaption, neither grub nor adult | 


might survive (though in times 
of starvation, ants are known to 
cannibalize their young). And 
where defense of the nest is 
concerned, the ants might well 
seem obsessed. The older 
workers are the-ones most likely 
to venture out as defenders, and 


as Andrew Dice Clay and 2 Live 
Crew. Comedy and violence have 
long been an especially cozy pair 
in America, argues William 
Keough in the appropriately titled 
Punchlines. Unfortunately, 
Keough offers only the most 
superficial of analyses to explain 
why this is so. 

Keough surveys only 
America’s most canonical 
humorists — writers (Mark 
Twain, Ambrose Bierce, Ring 
Lardner, and Kurt Vonnegut), 
film comics (Charlie Chaplin, 
Buster Keaton, Laurel and 
Hardy, W.C. Fields, and the 
Marx Brothers), stand-up comics 
(Lenny Bruce, Richard Pryor, 
George Carlin, and Lily Tomlin), 
and a variety of political satirists, 
cartoonists, black-humorists 
Qoseph Heller, Stanley 
Kubrick), and TV comics. If the 
book has a thesis, it is that the 
especially violent nature of 
American humor (Keough 
makes little distinction between 
violence as a topic and as a 
comic methodology) stems from 
a desire to deflate pretension 
and hypocrisy, in order to reveal 
the distance between America’s 
cultural ideals and its violent 
and unjust daily reality. 

Even though Keough says he 
picked the four writers to whom 
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HARDCOVER BESTSELLERS 


he devotes half the book 
because they were WASPs from 
the heartland — that is, writers 
who by virtue of their insider 
status should represent some 
comic mainstream — his 
analysis of them makes clear 
that they actually saw > 
themselves as outsiders 
precisely because of their 
heightened sensitivity to the gap 
between the American dream 
and harsh reality. Keough notes 
that many of our best comics 
have been real outsiders — 
blacks, women, and Jews and 
other immigrants — but offers 
only a cursory suggestion that 
their personal experience of 
deprivation and persecution has 
anything to do with their ability 
to use comedy to expose 
systemic inequity or defend 
themselves against bigotry. If 
there is a comic mainstream, it’s 
dominated by such insiders as 
Bob Hope, Johnny Carson, and 
Bill Cosby (who, Keough quips, 
has become either “a black Bob 
Hope or a white Bill Cosby”), 
comics who, one could argue, 
are no longer funny because they 
are no longer hungry or angry. 
The outsider strain may help 
to explain the current popularity 
of such hate comics as Sam 
Kiriison and Dice Clay. In an era 
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in which women, blacks, gays 
and lesbians, and other 
traditionally oppressed groups 
are increasingly visible and 
vocal about securing civil rights, 
white males begin to feel like 
threatened outsiders. The attack 
comics act as a collective id for 
white men, unrestrained by the 
superego of social propriety anc! 
political correctness. Keough 
quotes Bobcat Goldthwait: “I 
think part of my appeal is that a 
lot of people would like to 
scream, tell everybody to get 
fucked — so they pay money to 
watch me say it instead.” 
Keough doesn’t make the 
connection between the 
traditional comic release of 
frustration and the current “fear 
of a black planet” (as rappers 
Public Enemy call it) that fuels 
the hate comics’ rage. One 
would expect an analysis of the 
violence in American humor to 
be able to explicate these 
“attack comics” (Keough’s 
term), but he merely dismisses 
them in a page and a half as 
psychotic children of The Three 
Stooges and Saturday Night 
Live. 

The attack comics make one 
wonder whether comedy is 
essentially conservative, 
attempting to restore order to a 
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A LARGE SELECTION OF 
CLOSEOUT AND SPECIALS 


chaotic world, or radical, taking 
aim at the injustices of the 
system. It’s one of many 
questions that Punchlines raises 
but doesn’t really try to answer. 
Does the way comedy serves as 
an escape valve for violent 
frustration only relieve the 
pressure against the institution 
the satirist would like to change? 
Can comedy ever be 
constructive as well as 
destructive? Is it inevitable that 
satirists who live long enough 
(like Twain, Bierce, and 
Vonnegut) become despairing 
pessimists and misanthropes? 
Punchlines is a very funny 

book for a scholarly effort, 
especially since Keough writes 
in a breezy prose style that owes 
more to the humorists he 
admires than to critical jargon- 
slingers. (This results in some 
embarrassingly purple passages 
that, like the numerous minor 
factual errors and misspellings, 
cry out for an editor.) Keough 
expends more effort retelling 
jokes than analyzing them. 
Warning the reader, he recalls 
E.B. White’s dictum: “Humor 
can be dissected as a frog can, 
but something dies in the 
process.” The frog’s in no 
danger here. 

— Gary Susman 
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cae been routinely observed to RIDERS ON THE STORM THE RENEGADES OF 
ee er nian was 4 John Densmore PERN 

multiple losses of limb and usician, poet, cult hero — Jim Anne McCaffr 

injury. “It can be'said that a Morrison intri the world with 4 newest in bestselling author, 


his vision and his voice. Now a man 
who was there from the beginning, 
John Densmore, the Doors’ drummer, 
tells the Doors’ story as no one else 
can. 


Anne McCaffrey’s science fiction 
series. No one was safe from the 
renegades of Pern — especially 
Aramina, the girl who heard 
dragons. 


principal difference between 
human beings and ants is that 
whereas we send our young 
men to war, they send their old 
ladies,” the authors write 

Though these are hardy 
animals — some ants have 
survived for 10 days immersed 
in water), ants prefer to control 
their nest environments’ 
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nest and the use of stones and MORRISON, VOLUME II Dr. Rubin tells us what happend to i 

the sexual revolution. She helps us 








vegetable matter for solar 
conducting. They’ve made 
better use of the sun than homo 
sapiens — one species of 
weaver ant shifts the orientation 
of its nest from north to south at 
the equinox. How do they 
know? By minute calibration of 
light and temperature — some 
ants can find their way home 
from scavenging expeditions by 
perceiving polarized light. 
Though the army ants can be a 
nuisance, and the harvest ants a 
threat to agriculture, in our 
climate, the ants are more 
beneficient. Hélidobler and 
Wilson assert thatin New 
England, they move as much 
earth as the earthworms do —a 
boon to gardeners. So next time 
you see a colony of ants 
swarming, move the picnic 
basket, but take a closer look. 


By Jim Morrison 
pear from Jim Morrison at the 
eight of his talent! Followin 
Wilderness, the first volume of the lost 
vies of Jim. Morrison, Volume II 
includes eyen more of Morrison's 


legacy of poetry, prose, diary entries, 


to see that the struggle and the 
anguish of the last three decades 
have created a society which affords 
greater potential for joy and 
satisfaction. 
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SURRENDER THE PINK 
By Carrie Fisher 

e bestselling author of Postcards 
from the Edge brings us a hilarious 
novel about one woman’s sexual 
awakening, its subsequent demise, 
and eventual rebirth. 


ULTIMATE PRIZES 


By Susan Howatch 

author of Glittering Images and 
Glamorous Powers gives us another 
bestseller. Ultimate Prizes offers a 
look at both the sacred and profane 
aspects of the front lines of the 
Church of England. 










There’s a method in 
myrmecology. 
— Sally Cragin 
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Horro 


by Bill Marx 


Continued from page 1 
about it: something wicked this 
way comes. 

Counting on Pavlovian fan 
response, Viking Press has printed 
more than 1.5 million copies of 
Four Past Midnight, for which 
| King received an advance of a 
| reported $8.25 million, part of a 
| multi-million-dollar contract for 
the writer’s next three books. 
| Even King’s old killings draw new 
blood: the addition of 350 pages 
to 1978's The Stand has sent the 
1100-page opus to the top of the 
charts. And for those eager for the 
guy’s mountainous backlist, 
there’s a Stephen King Book Club, 
in which, for a monthly $17.95, 
the oeuvre may be purchased at a 
volume a pop. By now, the so- 
called master of the macabre’s 
ghosties pale before their creator's 
multiplying manuscripts and 
mega-marketing. 

Of course, the only way to fend 
off the bogeyman is to face him, 
as King knows all too well. Few 
writers have recycled the same 
formula more often — the 
author's like a mad scientist 
cloning the same geriatric monster 


over and over again. But for fans 
like the students in my English 
classes, who don’t read novels 
except for King’s, familiarity 
breeds agreeable apoplexy rather 
than apathy. You’d think 
predictability would be the death 
of horror. It’s difficult to think of 
anything /ess suspenseful than a 
King novel: just about every book 
begins benignly, usually in an 
isolated Norman Rockwell hamlet, 
until some interchangeable evil 
whiffenpoof, striking either from 
within or without, threatens to 
send the world careening into 
madness. Love and faith are 
severely tested but usually 
triumph, generally amid lots of 
adolescent-style male-bonding, 
women relegated to cheerleading 
roles when they're not flirting 
with the anti-Christ. And what 
could be more snugly middle- 
class, with its demure dashes of 
macho woman-hating, than 

that? 

But that dependability, which is 
rooted not only in the rote 
mechanics of King’s plots but also 
in his bloated prose style, is part 
of his spell. He’s in the business 


of domesticating, rather than 
freeing, the imagination. Forget 
the gooey pyrotechnics of his 
creepy crawlies. They only mask 
their real evil purpose — to 
frighten us back into our 
suburban burrows, heaving a sigh 
of relief that our lives are so 
blessedly boring. 


FOUR PAST MIDNIGHT, by 
Stephen King. Viking, 
763 pages, $22.95. 


The great horror writers, such 
as E.A. Poe or E.T.A. Hoffmann, 
used terror to cut and slash across 
dimensions of the extraordinary 
and the ordinary, the mad and the 
sane. For them, there was no safe 
haven from our earthly hell. But 
King, who first struck it big in the 
late "70s, has taken the horror tale 
and put a therapeutic spin on it. 
With the ascension of King, truly 
scary fiction was dealt a death 
blow: the genre isn’t so much a 
journey through realms of 
madness as a shuddery spell on 
the couch. King showed he’s wise 
to the zeitgeist in his 1985 book 
Danse Macabre, a study of horror 


films and fiction, when he says 
that “narcissism is the major 
difference between the old horror 
fiction and the new; that the 
monsters are no longer just due 
on Maple Street, but may pop up 
in Our Own mirrors — at any 
time.” 

Certainly, Poe’s beasties are 
open to. psychological 
interpretation, but they’re never in 
danger of becoming excuses for 
his characters’ battles with 
puberty or trauma, an invitation to 
self-improvement, or an 
opportunity for a didactic tract 
about the power of love. Before 
Freud, the uncanny was beyond 
the human, an other, after him, 
the easy equation of sexual 
hysteria and hysterical fright 
preprogrammed genre writers like 
King to see the supernatural as a 
means toward psychic catharsis, a 
sublimation of erotic hunger and 
revulsion. “An interesting parallel 
between sex and fear can be 
observed,” deadpans King in the 
introduction to his 1978 short 
story collection, Night Shift. 
Sticking wet dream and nightmare 
together, King shamelessly 


r, Inc. 


exploits the rutting. 

In Four Past Midnight, King 
latches onto our puritanical fear of 
sex, each novella serving as a 
perfect example of the self-help 
mode of horror; their 
protagonists, mostly male, come 
out from a brush with the 
supernatural either wiser about 
love or dead as doornails. The 
first and longest of the pieces, 
“The Langoliers,” typifies King’s 
idea of a plot, which is to stretch a 
Twilight Zone episode until it, and 
your patience, snaps. In this case, 
airplane passengers awaken to 
find themselves in a decaying 
time warp, having to battle one of 
their own, who has fallen into 
insanity and despair, as well as 
giant beach balls (!) from hell that 
are grinding up reality. (‘they 
were unzipping more than the 
world — they were opening all 
the depths of forever”). 

What links together all 
Midnight’ s cartoonish heroes, 
who are either square-jawed and 
divorced or hapless and nerdy, is 
adolescent camaraderie and 
horniness. The women, 
meanwhile, are either repressed 
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or saintly (there’s an angelic blind 
girl on the flight who dies for our 
sins). Of course, King’s carnal 
knowledge falls into two sexist 
categories, the perversely 
pleasurable but forbidden 









safe, but puerile, mother fixation 
of American boy-men. It’s a toss- 
up which is sicker, a ghoul or a 


one of the girl’s breasts through 
her tee-shirt, lightly, delicately, 
almost religiously. They seemed 


the most dreadful reversals and 
ludicrous turns of fate.” 

| As for therapeutic sex with the 

| undead, the relevant case study 

| here is the ludicrous “The Library 

| Policeman,” in which a single guy 

| has to face his own dark secret, 
that he was raped by a blind dirty 
old man when he was returning a 
library book, before he can take 
on a vampire/witch/sexpot with a 

| suction-like maw who likes to 

| work in libraries, where she 

| terrorizes little kids and sucks up 
their tears. Not only does King 
skirt homophobia in this story, 
hinting that the worst horror of 

| all, badder than being a beach 

| bali from hell or a succubus, 

| might be discovering you are gay, 

| he ends up diving into misogyny 

| when our hero saves himself by 

| shoving a wad of candy into the 


androgynous vampy’s mouth: “He 


, brought his left hand around and 
| slammed the sticky ball of red 
| licorice into the end of the 
| proboscis, plugging it . . . the bail 
| of red licorice bulged from the 
| end of its convulsing snout like a 
| blood-blister.” 
Having plugged the 
| supernatural whore’s hole, the 
| guy’s sexual problems are cleared 


of King’s madonna figures, a 

| demure mother type who works 
| on (where else?) Angel Street. 
King’s heavy-handed Freudian 
allegories dredge up our primal 
fears about our sexuality, of 
everything that squishes and 
gushes out of us that isn't blood, 
and glibly exorcises them. It’s a 
vision of permanent adolescence 
with a lobotomized id, a 








intercourse with monsters and the 


nerd in love: “Albert was touching 


| to make a ritual shape, a symbolic 
| representation of life in the face of 


up after he saddles up to another . 


hopelessly sentimentalized image 
of life without gonads for a 
country that doesn’t much like 
making love or growing up. 

King’s legions of sweaty- 
palmed fans get their jollies out of 
watching his characters get the 
libido scared out of them, but the 
writer's obviously sensitive about 
dismissive snorts from critics, 
though most book reviews and 
newspapers, intimidated by his 
sales figures, usually assign other 
horror writers or addicts to puff 
his novels. Sometimes King tries 
to underplay his fiction (“The 
literary equivalent of a Big Mac 
and fries,” he said on one 
occasion). Other times, as in one 
of the intros to the novellas in 
Four Past Midnight, he pleads 
that he’s a serious writer, working 
in “the same building” as Kafka, 
Borges, Swift, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, and Thomas Berger. The 
only reason King, a millionaire 
many, many times over, is in the 
building is that he owns it. 

King’s early short stories, such 
as “The Children of the Corn” or “I 
Know What You Need,” fit the 
limits of his measly but grisly _ 
imagination perfectly. The success 
of medium-length novels like 
Carrie and The Shining inflated 
King's prose as well as his ego 
(does an editor dare touch this 
moneymaker’s deathless prose?) 
to monster blimp size. Later books 
like Jt or The Tommyknockers 
have terminal cases of 
elephantiasis, their minimal terror 
strung out over 800 pages, with 
stories within stories, self- 
conscious preaching, and heavy- 
handed satire obliterating King’s 
talents as a storyteller who once 
upon a time came to the point. All 
of the novellas in Four Past 
Midnight could be cut by a third 
without drawing blood 

Even if King’s fantasies were 
shapelier and less clinical, the 
truth would remain that America’s 
best-selling novelist is a horribly 
bad writer, largely devoid of verve 
and subtlety, let alone intellectual 
depth, which was a prerequisite 
for classic horror authors. Part of 
his mass appeal, which is 
reminiscént of the popularity of 
romance novels (though bodice- 


tippers are about realizing erotic 
desires; King’s horror tales want 
to annihilate them) lies in the 
blunderbuss obviousness of his 
writing, which makes them fit 
pickings for screenplays. (Word 
has it that every King novel that 
hasn't already been filmed has 
been optioned to Hollywood.) 
Here's a writer of primal mysteries 
who spends most of his time 
dispelling enigmas: “The girl now 
stood with her feet just above the 
luggage conveyor belt. She 
looked at him with a supernatural 
sweetness and something else .. . 
something he had longed for his 
whole life. What was it? He 
groped for it, and at last it came to 
him. It was compassion.” His 
woeful inventive powers are also 
evident in the hoky dialogue (“Go 
and finish up. Tempus is fugiting 
away like mad”), moldy 
descriptions (“It was full dark 
now, the stars gleaming like 
spangles on a woman’s formal 
evening gown”), and Boy’s Life 
conception of psychology, in 
which nothing is impossible if the 
gang just puts their heads 
together. 

Frankly, what scares the bejesus 
out of me about Stephen King's 
Four Past Midnight isn’t the devil 
dog from another dimension 
that’s trying to break out of a 
Polaroid camera in “The Sun 
Dog,” or the vicious 
doppelganger who's driving a 
divorced writer nuts in “Secret 
Window, Secret Garden” (when 
he doesn’t steal from Rod Serling, 
King swipes from Poe). This is 
laughable rather than terrifying 
tosh of the heebie-jeebie variety. 
It’s the endless reams of bad 
prose that give me bad dreams, 
flailing fantasias about corpselike 
sentences gasping for life, spitting 
outs wads of adverbial blood and 
guts. King writes about things that 
go thump in the intergalactic night 
with about as much panache as 
you find on the label of an aspirin 
bottle. So it makes sense that the 
most. unnerving alien 
phenomenon in Four Past 
Midnights universe would be a 
beautifully written sentence. After 
all, the-imagination is the real king 
of the bogeymen. Q 
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Before Freud, the uncanny was beyond 


the human, an other; - 


after him the easy equation of sexual 


hysteria and hysterical fright 


preprogrammed genre writers like King to 


see the supernatural as a means toward 


psychic catharsis. 
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“Beautifully 
huanced”™” 


says The New_York Times 
Book Review 
“One reads Bob Olmstead for the 
intelligence and humaneness of 
the voice, the grace and clarity of 
the prose. He has the gift to write 
his way into people’s lives.” 


A big. 
bravura book... 
brilliant” 


says the Chicago Tribune 


“Heavy with blood, fire, death and 
love, a romantic anatomy of life’s 
sweetness and cruelty, full of 
passionate, outsized characters 
and passionate, outsized prose.” 


“Sheer energy~ 
says the Boston Sunday Herald 


“Imagine Jack Kerouac on the 
road with a mortician. Or better 
yet, picture the two of them 
riding into an idyllic small town 
filled with neighborly, but wacko, 
characters.” 
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by Mark Leccese ~~~ - 


THE UNIVERSITY: AN 
OWNER’S MANUAL, by Henry 
Rosovsky. Norton, 309 pages, 
$19.95. 

KILLING THE SPIRIT: HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA, by 
Page Smith. Viking, 315 pages, 
$19.95. 


Derek Bok. Duke University 
Press, 135 pages, $14.95. 
TENURED RADICALS: HOW 
POLITICS HAS CORRUPTED 
OUR HIGHER EDUCATION, by 
Roger Kimball. Harper & Row, 
194 pages, $18.95. 


ust as alumni never get tired 

of telling drinking stories 

about their undergraduate 

days, academics never tire of 
complaining about higher 
education. Pity the university: no 
other American institution outside 
the Postal Service comes in for so 
much virulent criticism from its 
own employees. 

The most renowned bellyacher 
| of the past few years is Allan 
Bloom, a University of Chicago 
professor whose crabbed and 
| nearly unreadable The Closing of 
the American Mind: How Higher 
Education Has Failed Democracy 
and Impoverished the Souls of 

Today’s Students somehow ended 
up on the best-seller list in 1987. 
Bloom’s jeremiad appears at least 
in part responsible for the recent 
spate of books on the subject of 
higher education, nearly all of 
them negative; as former Harvard 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences Henry Rosovsky 
observes in The University: An 
Owner's Manual, “to be positive 
is never very popular in 
intellectual circles.” 

The carping about American 
education has risen to an almost 





deafening pitch recently as study 
after study has shown that 
American students score well 
below their counterparts in other 
industrialized nations in tests of 
math skill, general scientific 
knowledge, and other i 
indicators of what is judged to be 
adequate preparation for life in 
the 21st century. Four new books 
attempt to analyze the academy’s 
part in this problem — both the 
degree to which higher education 
may be responsible for this turn- 
of-events and the ways in which 
our colleges and universities may 
be able to change themselves in 
order to help change our society. 
Besides Rosovsky’s book, the 
year has seen Killing the Spirit: 
Higher Education in America by 
Page Smith, a former history 
professor and founding provost of 
the University of California at 
Santa Cruz who left the academy 
15 years ago, Universities and the 
Future of America, by retiring 
president of Harvard Derek Bok, 
and neoconservative journalist 
Roger Kimball’s Tenured 
Radicals: How Politics bas 
Corrupted Our Higher Education. 
The four authors range from 
insiders (Bok and Rosovsky) to a 
former insider (Smith) to an 
outsider (Kimball), and the tones 
of their books range from the 
drearily formal (Bok) to spirited 
attack verging on the 
polemical(Kimball and Smith). 
Common worries and 
complaints emerge, and they are 
familiar laments. Should colleges 
and universities teach morality? 
What is happening — and what 
should happen — to the 
humanities canon? Is the 
professoriate doing its job? What 
ts its job? Not surprisingly, though 
the questions are the same, each 
man comes up with different 


answers. 

The charge of “moral 
relativism” — that colleges and 
universities don’t teach morality 
— was the centerpiece of Bloom's 
argument. The main question 
about teaching morality, of 
course, is: whose do you teach? 
Kimball, like Bloom, has a simple 
answer: mine. Rosovsky, who 
finds Bloom's ethnocentrism 

mind-boggling,” takes a gentler 
approach. “Today we recognize 
the values of maintaining diversity 
while insisting — not always 
successfully — on certain 
common rules of political and 
social behavior.” For Rosovsky, 
teaching morality means teaching 
the ways in which other have 
approached moral] concepts. A 
“Justice” class, for example, 
examines Aristotle, Locke, Kant, 
Mill, and John Rawls. 

The debates about the 
humanities canon have received 
the most mass media publicity, 
but there has been little in the 
way of consensus. As with 
teAching morality, the problem 
comes down to the same 
question: whose canon is the 
“right” canon? Kimball sees 
current efforts to “open up” the 
canon to works by thinkers other 
than European white men as 
nothing less than a “war in 
Western Culture.” Rosovsky is 
more reasonable. “Can one — as 
has often been asked — graduate 
from Harvard without reading 
Shakespeare? Yes, but one cannot 
get a degree without reading 
literary classics in a critical and 
analytical way under the guidance 
of a specialist.” That’s good 
enough for him. He recognizes 
that the canon has always been a 
slippery, changing thing — who 

izes all the names carved 
into the side of the Boston Public 


Library? — and believes higher 
education should be concerned 
with teaching its students how to 
think, not with making them 
complete a checklist. 

Smith, an historian, goes even 
further: for him, the very idea of 
“Western Civilization” is absurd. 
“Well before there was anything 
that could be identified as 
Western Civilization,” he writes, 
“hundreds of different cultures 
and peoples had poured their 
riches into a common store.” And, 
he adds, “I suspect that if our 
‘Western Civilization’ advocates 
were to be more candid — and 
more accurate — and offered 
their course as ‘Western 
Chistendom,’ they would find far 
fewer supporters.” 

The professoriate comes in for 
some particularly savage criticism 
by Smith, attacking from 
approximately the left, and 
Kimball, from the right. 
Professors, forced by tradition 
into publishing what could kindly 
be called ephemera, can’t teach a 
lick, according to Smith, and 
furthermore are actively 
discouraged from caring. Even the 
most callow undergraduate 
knows that the professoriate must 
“publish or perish,” and that 
teaching, for those on the tenure 
track, is forced to take second 
place to “research.” Smith, in 
horrified tones, reports that 
scholarly journals in language and 
literature have increased in the 
past 10 years to 215 from 54 — 
after all, an assistant professor 
needs somewbere to publish. 
What galls Smith is his conviction 
that so much of what is published 
is useless academic busywork that 


research [for Smith, nearly all of 
current scholarship] is not merely 
a very expensive nullity but a 
moral and spiritual drag on the 
institutions in which it takes place 
and a serious distortion of the 
nature of both the intellectual and 
scholarly life.” 

Kimball, in Tenured Radicals, 
sees the problem as a political 
one: American campuses teem 
with eggheads who can’t park 
their bicycles straight and whose 
great joy comes from filling 
malleable minds with Marxism, 
radical feminism, 
deconstructionism, and every ism 
but conservatism. It is left to 
Rosovsky to make an “I know, I 
know, but. . . ” defense. 
Research and teaching are not “a 
zero-sum game,” he writes. 
“Research and teaching are 
complementary activities . . . 
university-level teaching is 
difficult without the new ideas 
and inspiration provided by 
research.” University professors 
— those who teach at the big 
schools — are expected to be 
more than teachers, Rosovsky 
believes. “He or she is assumed to 
be a producer of new knowledge, 
frequently with the assistance of 
graduate students, who transmit 
state-of-the-art knowledge to 
students at all levels.” And 
Rosovsky, who after all was an 
administrator, agrees after much 
squirming that teaching ability is 
harder to judge at tenure time 
than research ability, which bears 
tangible fruit — publication. After 
all, a tenure committee can always 
simply count the number of an 
assistant professor’s publications, 
as some do. 

To earn a piace in the hot seat 
before a tenure committee, you 
almost invariably need a Ph.D., of 


‘course. While Kimball mocks the 
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Ph.D. requirement as a process of 
pre-tenure radicalization and 


Rosovsky defends it as separating 
the true scholars from the 
dilettantes, Smith roars that it is 


has done to the intellectual and 
moral basis of higher education”; 
he compares it to the government 
certifying Grade-A beef, an all but 
meaningless designation, in his 
view. The Ph.D. is a 19th-century 
German invention that has shown 
remarkable staying power, but 
Smith contends it leads only to a 
“Cult of Dullness” that stifles 
creative thinking and writing. 
Nevertheless, American 
universities — and many colleges 
— show no signs of letting it go as 
the passport to the tenure track. 

With all this fussing and feuding 
going on over tenure and morality 
and the canon, what about the kid 
in the back row of Econ 101? 
Smith has an unexpected and 
controversial answer: the 
community colleges, which he 
believes are the “hope of higher 
education in America.” Free from 
credentialism and the publish-or- 
perish bogeyman, “unheralded 
and scorned or patronized by ‘the 
big boys,’ they carry out their 
mission with spirit and elan,” he 
says. Maybe — and then again, 
maybe not, as any community 
college student will tell you. But 
at the very least, the small 
colleges are free to concentrate 
on teaching students — which 
is what this debate is supposed 
to be about, after all. 

Oddly enough, none of these 
books pays much attention to 
students, especially 
undergraduates — one of the 
more essential parts of higher 
education, you might think. All 
four convey an impression of 
parents’ arguing — they're talking 
about something that kids should 
stay out of and wouldn't 
understand anyway. Students in 
these four books are always acted 
upon and never acting. 

So what if you woke up one 
morning to find yourself in charge 
of a university — which of these 
books should you choose as your 
guide? My vote goes to the one 
by the self-described “typical 
centrist,” Rosovsky. The 
University: An Owner's Manual is 
open-minded in spirit and — 
execution. Rosovsky can see 
everyone's point of view, but he 





“Tf universities are so 





nearly always avoids the dreaded 
big-city-editorial-writer’s disease: 
choosing sides. Despite 
occasional lapses into pointless 
snottiness, he is a steady thinker, 
gifted with the most common 
sense of the four, and he is also 
the most thoughtful and articulate 
about the day-to-day chores of 
running a university. In the face of 
so much venom against American 
higher education, he makes a 
compelling defense: two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the world’s best 
colleges and universities are in the 
US. What other American 
enterprise, besides perhaps 
baseball, can make a similar 
claim? Steel mills? Auto 
manufacturers? Banks? Microchip 
makers? 

Bok’s book, by contrast, with its 
repeated emphasis on funding 
and grants, is really about 


it is such a limp book that it seems 
to sag in your hands. Kimball 
delivers a basic screed from the 
right, including unexplained 
asides such as the warning that 
“diversity” is “always a code 
word.” Although he makes some 
valid points, particularly about the 
increasingly self-referential quality 
of much academic work and the 
ultimate hollowness of . 
deconstruction as a philosophy, 
his points are lost in the political 
wind storm. 

Smith emerges as the most 
compassionte of the four — he 
thinks and talks the most about 
students — and his book will no 
doubt inspire many teachers. He 
understands and accepts that 
diversity and change are facts of 
life in a university, as anywhere 
else, and he is the only one who 
is at all forward-thinking — or 
thinks at all — about women in 
higher education’s traditionally 
male bastion. If only he could find 
something right with our colleges 
and universities. As his book 
concludes, and he trashes one 
academic discipline after another, 
he begins to sound like an 
unusually educated talk-show 
caller airing a lifetime of 
accumulated beefs. 

Even allowing for natural blind 
spots, the case each author tries to 
make is hampered by a generally 
limited vision. Rosovsky and Bok 
address themselves only to the 
“top” schools, Smith has been 
retired for 15 years, and Kimball 
does all his research at 





“Routine and pedestrian 
important to society and _research is not merely a 


conferences, not in classrooms. 

Even more telling, perhaps, all 

four men come from humanities 
, and tend to talk 


days are not happy places. An 
article in the Spring 1990 
American Scholar cited a study 
reporting that 64 percent of 
physicists and 59 percent of 
mathematicians found the state of 


their field “very satisfactory.” Only 


10 percent in English did so, and 
only 6 percent in political science. 

The consensus on how to teach 
the humanities — always tenuous 
— has almost ly broken 
down in the last two decades, and 
although a growing spectrum of 
beliefs might be expected to 
produce lively and stimulating 
discourse, more often it seems to 
play havoc with internal 
university politics. In addition, the 
late "70s and '80s saw student 
interest in the humanities 
dwindling, leaving the 
professoriate divided over how to 
reignite interest as well as how 
best to teach the students who 
remain. 

Clearly the study of the 
humanities in this country is 
undergoing one of its periodic 
upheavals, and intelligent people 
of good will may disagree and 
long for simpler times. Many of 
the lamentations that echo 
through these four books can be 
boiled down to a nostalgia for an 
era when the humanities enjoyed 
greater prestige — inside the 
university and out. But if higher 
education ever had a golden age, 
one could argue it is having it 
now: a greater percentage of the 
American populace has access to 
college study than ever before, 
and the very things these authors 
ringingly call for — close studént- 
teacher relationships, challenging 
studies, real learning — go on 
every day in thousands of 
classrooms. Indeed, the 
confusion, anger, and strident 
debate about the best ways to 
organize what are arguably our 
country’s most important secular 
institutions seems to verify that 
the academy is still very much 
alive, still probing and 
questioning its mandate and its 
mission in a democratic society. 
These books, rather than making 
the case that higher education in 
America is dying, attest to its 
vitality. QO 


if ours are So Superior, very expensive nullity 
one might have thought buta moral and 
that America would spiritual drag on the 


be flourishing in 
comparison with 


institutions in which it 
takes place...” 


other industrialized 


countries...” 


— Derek Bok 


— Page Smith 
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INCARNATION: CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


edited by Alfred Corn. Viking Penguin, 


361 pages, $19.95. 


THE SEVEN CARDINAL VIRTUES, edited 


by Alison Fell. Serpent's Tail, 208 
pages, $13.95 


hristianity might have been spared 
much rancor if Jesus Christ had put 
quill to papyrus. Back when Moses 


was God’s main man, directives from 


on high were chiseled in rock, and Yahweh 
himself even showed up now and then, in 


burning bushes and the like, to set right any 
misunderstandings. Judging from the 


Gospels, Jesus wasn’t big on etched-in-stone 


edicts or flashy pyrotechnics, though he is 
said to have pulled off some impressive 
miracles in his heyday. Quiet and often 
obtuse, he spoke in parables and metaphor 
for the most part and is known to have 
written only once, with a stick in the stand. 
Why Jesus left no written record of his 

ideas and how Christianity might have 
turned out if he had are among the 
mysteries that Christians seldom disuss. As 
it happened, the task of recording one of 
the most resonant and momentous stories 
of all time fell to an undetermined number 
of writers who came to be called the 
evangelists. Nearly two thousand years 
after Jesus’s death, scholars are still 
squabbling about the authorship and 
credibility of the Gospels attributed to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Doctrine 
deems that all four accounts were inspired 
by God himself. Nevertheless, Christians 
tend to have their favorites, and bickering 
over interpretation has bred infighting, 
schism, bitterness, and bloodshed. Equally 
controversial are the letters, or epistles, 
conveying encouragement and instruction 
to the early Christians, who overcame 
persecution and doctrinal confusion to 
found a religion that reached much of the 
globe within only a few centuries. 

In the opinion of Alfred Corn, a poet and 
critic, the teachings of Christ exert a strong 
influence even to this day. In his 
introduction to Incarnation, in which each 
of 23 poets and novelists comments on a 
book of the New Testament, Corn asserts 
that “Biblical texts are the cornerstone of 


our customs, our laws, our literature and art, 


our family structures, and our notions of 
romantic love.” His anthology, which 
includes essays by the likes of John Updike, 
Mary Gordon, Anthony Hecht, Rita Dove, 
and John Hersey, takes as its premise the 
idea that “the Bible and Christian tradition 
have been the foundation of literature in the 
West since the early medieval period; and 
that influence continues. It can be seen in 
the work of all the contributors here and 
many more besides.” 

As Gertrude Stein was wont to say: 
interesting if true. Christian convictions 
certainly loom large in the work of the more 
than a few latter-day writers, Flannery 
O’Connor and Graham Greene among 
them. It could be argued, however, that 
Christian beliefs have been pilloried, 
challenged, or rejected outright by at least 
as many more. In an age so rife with 
evidence that art has supplanted religion as 
society’s spiritual wellspring, an assertion as 
Sweeping as Corn’s requires more support 
than either he or his essayists provide. 
Indeed, several writers here seem 
convinced that the material world in which 
writers must abide is inherently at odds with 
the otherworldliness of Christ’s teachings. 
Robert Hass, for example, dwells at length 
on how the opposition between the word of 
man and the word of God animates the 

works of Yeats, Joyce, Stevens, and others. 
Moreover, by focusing almost exclusively 
on the poetry of the text to the neglect of 
Christian precept, a good number of Corn’s 
essayists suggest that their search for 
transcendence takes place in the realm of 
aesthetics, not that of religion. 

Oddly, the writer who draws the most 
direct relationship between his own faith 
and the Biblical text he considers chose to 
comment on the Gospel that gives the least 
weight to Christ’s ethical teachings. In his 
brilliant essay on the brief and rather 
prosaic Gospel of John, Reynolds Price 
audaciously kicks off with the key 
question: “does it bring a life-transforming 
truth, or is it one gifted lunatic’s tale of 
another lunatic, wilder than he?” Noting 
| that John is the only evangelist who could 
have known Jesus Christ, Price concedes 
that “if John’s were our only report, not 
even Christians could claim that Jesus was 
a moral teacher.” Omitting the parables that 
are so prominent in the other Gospels, 
John tells a simple but outrageous story, 
which Price summarizes in one sentence: 
“The force that conceived and bore all 
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The Resurrection: illuminated manuscript from Hours of Philippe le Bon 


things came here among us, proved his 
identity in visible acts, was killed by men 
no worse than we, rose from death, and 
walked again with his early believers, 
vowing eternal life beside him to those 
who also came to believe that he is God 
and loves us as much as his story shows.” 
It is the homely, reportorial details John 
provides that Price finds particularly 
compelling. In his opinion, the absence of 
all imaginative heightening and dramatic 
flourish add to the authority of the 
account and fortify the evidence that John 
the evangelist may well have been the 
apostle John bar Zebedee, probably 
writing as an old man toward the end of 
the first century A.D. “Bizarre as it is in so 





Annie Dillard 





Rita Dove 


many parts,” Price writes of John’s 
account, it “says in the clearest voice we 
have the sentence that mankind craves 
from stories — The maker of all things 
loves and wants me.” 

Annie Dillard finds no such comfort in 
the New Testament, which strikes her as a 
beautiful but alarmingly alien work, a 
“black hole into which our rich and 
multiple world strays and vanishes.” In her 
lambent, lyrical essay on the Gospel of 
Luke, “a piece torn from wildness . . . a 
blur of power,” she recalls that as a child 
she had a “head for religious ideas,” which 
“made other ideas seem mean.” In the 
“watercolor world” of her Sunday school 
Bible, “people had time on their hands,” 
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time to gather by a lake and listen to Christ 
telling them to learn from the flowers. 
(“Consider the lilies how they grow,” writes 
Luke, quoting Jesus. “They toil not, they 
spin not; yet. . . Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.”) While 
such words might have made sense to the 
rustics of long ago, she observes, “our lives 
are complex. There are many things we 
must consider before we go considering 
any lilies. There are many things we must 
fear.” To Dillard, Christ’s injunction to turn 
away from the material world and love 
everyone unstintingly can only be 
terrifying because, in the world of today, it 
demands nothing short of a seismic change 
of mind and heart. If Jesus meant his 

_ message not only for the watercolor 
people of the New Testament but for also 
for us, she writes, then “we are lost. There 
is no place to hide.” 

Dillard thinks it “a pity that so hard on 
the heels of Christ come the Christians, 
flawed to the core, full of wild ideas and 
hurried self-importance.” Several 
contributors in Incarnation, however, find 
the flawed and frenzied early Christians to 
be far less irksome than the views of St. 
Paul, the erstwhile soldier who began to 
minister to the people he had been 
persecuting only after God knocked him 
off his horse on the road to Damascus. A 
hardnosed and passionate proselytizer, 
Paul took it upon himself to lay down the 
law to the early Christians, whom he taught 
to respect hierarchy and to forswear all 
things of the flesh. “We cannot blame 
Paul,” writes Guy Davenport in his essay 
on the Second Epistle to Timothy, “we can 
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only say that with the best will in the world | 


he unwittingly returned our spiritual life to 
the bonds from which Jesus freed us.” 

Some of the female contributors who 
comment on Paul’s epistles aren't so 
forbearing. Noting Paul's insistence that all 
doctrinal disputes should be squelched and 
that women and slaves should be 
submissive, Josephine Humphrey 
confesses that the “Letter to Titus 
discourages me because it sounds like the 
voice of fear, not the voice of love. . . . 
Unfortunately, [it] represents to me an 
operative aspect of the modern church... . 
a church walled against those who do not 
in one way or another qualify for full 
membership.” A quiet kind of outrage 
pervades Marina Warner's account of the 
plight of Thecla, the young Christian 
convert whom Paul rejected as a disciple 
shortly after she narrowly escaped being 
burned alive for her beliefs. Although Paul 
allowed Thecla to preach when she agreed 
to cut her hair and dress in men’s clothes, 
Warner remembers being anguished as a 
child at the realization that Paul deemed 
women unworthy. “Reading St. Paul 
confirmed those longings I already felt to 
be other than what I was,” she writes, “I 
became a house divided against itself.” 

Anger born of exclusion and belittlement 
may help to account for the bitterness that 
gives a bite to even the most lighthearted 
of the wry and often wild tales in The 
Seven Cardinal Virtues, an anthology of 
seven short stories by British and American 
women assembled by Scottish poet and 
novelist Alison Fell. If this anarchic 
collection can be said to have any theme at 
all, it would have be the old cynics’s saw: 
no good deed goes unpunished. “Morality, 
like Monotheism, has dealt women few 
good hands and countless lousy ones,” 
laments Fell in her introduction. 

Comparing the traditional roster of 
cardinal virtues with Fell’s table of contents, 
one might conclude that the editor found 
the standard list so loathsome that she 
didn’t want to ask her writers to think about 
them even long enough to lampoon them. 
Of the four virtues laid down by the Greek 
philosophers — prudence, temperance, 
fortitude, and justice — only the latter two 
are considered. For reasons unexplained 
but not unfathomable, the virtues that St. 
Paul deemed to be the specifically Christian 
ones get even shorter shrift: only one of 
three made Fell’s cut. Why she chose to 
omit prudence, temperance, faith, and 
hope in favor of chastity, humility, 
patience, and generosity she doesn’t deign 
to say. 

But, like Jesus and the New Testament, 
The Seven Cardinal Virtues isn’t hopelessly 
compromised by the mysteries 
surrounding its conception. Though the 
collection is rather uneven, the stories by 
Fell, Michéle Roberts, and Agnes Owens 
are so brazen and imaginative that they 
make up for shortcomings of those by 


. Kathy Acker, Leslie Dick, Zée Fairbairns, 


and Sara Maitland. Taken together, as the 
editor declares, they stand as an arresting 
reminder that the myths of today tend to 
become the morals of tomorrow. QO 
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DEJA VIEW 


Mr. Maravilloso 


Magical realism according to Carpentier 
by Alan West 


THE HARP AND THE SHADOW. 
Translated by Thomas and Carol 
Christensen. Mercury House, 158 
pages, $16.95. 


THE KINGDOM OF THIS WORLD. 
Translated by Harriet de Onis. Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 186 pages, $7.95 
paper. 


EXPLOSION IN A CATHEDRAL. 
Translated by John Sturrock. Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 352 pages, $9.95 
paper. 


THE LOST STEPS. Translated by 
Harriet de Onis. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 278 pages, $8.95 paper. 


ll will contains passion,” 
a * wrote Nietzsche, and the 
Cuban writer Alejo Carpentier 
(1904-80) was motivated by a 
passionate will to draw his people 
together through his art. And though his 
roots were in the Caribbean, this seminal 


writer sought to create images of collective 


identity that would speak to all the 
peoples of Latin America. In both fiction 
and essays, and in a dense, lush prose that 
anticipated the work of a whole school of 
writers to follow, he proposed a fierce, 
incendiary dialogue between the cultures 
of Europe and those of Latin America. 

Carpentier set his first major work of 
fiction, The Kingdom of This World: 
(1949), in 19th-century Haiti, and in it 
conjured up a pre-Enlightenment universe 
of animistic beliefs and mythology that can 
be read as an explicit critique of a 
European culture devastated by two World 
Wars. Based on Haiti's struggle for 


| independence, The Kingdom of This 


World features one of Carpentier’s most 
memorable characters: Mackandal, a 


| shaman who rouses a slave community 
: into rebellion against its white masters. 


But soon — inspired by the Mackandal 
legend and its unfulfilled promise of a 
utopian African society — a circular 
pattern of tyrannies and rebellions 
develops. After much violent upheaval, it 
becomes clear that hope lies not in 
Mackandal’s dreams, but in “the kingdom 
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Look at Sexual 
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ity and 


of this world,” a kingdom that must 
include some acceptance of secular 
humanistic European notions such as 
equality, liberty, and fraternity — and 
popular sovereignty. Despite this 
recognition, though, the novel ends with » 
the conflicts between reason and faith, 
European and American values, and 
community and nation unresolved 

In his preface to this short novel, 
Carpentier coined the term /o reai 
maravilloso, or “magical realism,” to 
describe a style of writing that was 
founded in the history and beliefs of local 
peoples rather than a literary imposition 
onto indigenous cultures. In Spanish, the 
term invokes many associations: 
strangeness, unpredictability, amazement. 
And because magical realism — unlike 
Surrealism, in his view — originated in 
people's faith and daily experience of 
reality, he believed it could inspire them to 
social action and to seek freedom. 

Whatever the success of these political 
ambitions for his work — and however 
diluted and imprecise the term magical 
realism has become — Carpentier’s 
influence on the Latin American novel and 
on the generation of writers that came 
after him has been immense. His erudite, 
hallucinatory, and discursive novels made 
their mark on the work of writers as varied 
as Garcia Marquez, Fuentes, Vargas Llosa, 
Cortazar, and Valenzuela. Only Borges and 
Neruda can claim a similar stature and 
influence in Latin America. 

Why Carpentier is still a relative 
unknown in the United States remains a 
mystery. He fared better in Europe. The 
son of a French father and a Russian 
mother, Carpentier lived in Paris in the ‘30s | 
and returned later in life as Castro’s 
ambassador to France, where he died. 
European readers regard him as a 
descendant of the Surrealists, as wel! as a 
literary counterpart to such important 
modernists as Varese, Picasso, and Braque. 

One reason for Carpentier’s relative 
obscurity in this country may be the 
difficulty of translating his work, 
particularly into English. His rich 
vocabulary is laden with obscure 
expressions, and he is given to convoluted 
syntax and exuberant figurative language. 
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e Should the church receive homo- 
sexuals into its fellowship and 
support responsible, committed gay 
and lesbian couples? 


¢ Should the widowed be allowed to 
form intimate relationships without 
remarrying? 

e Should congregations publicly 


and liturgically witness and affirm 
divorces? 


In his most controversial book ever, 

Bishop Spong calls for a new moral vision to empower the church with 
a more inclusive teaching about equal, loving, nonexploitative human 
relationships. Addressing the concerns of real people in real situations, 
he writes with candor, courage, and compassion. 


Paperback, $9.95 


Available at your local bookstore. 
Also available from HarperCollins Canada Ltd. 
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A Division of HarperCollinsPublishers 
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At the corner of the Palace, a square of new cement had just dried, blending with the mortar of the wall, 
but leaving a small opening. Out of this hole, black as a toothless mouth, burst from time to time howls so 
horrifying as to send a shudder through the entire population and make the children sob. When this 
happened, pregnant women held their bellies with their hands and some of the passersby took to their 
heels without completing the sign of the cross. And the howls, the senseless screams, continued at the 
corner of the Archbishop’s Palace until the throat, choked in blood, lacerated itself in curses, dark threats, 


prophecies, and imprecations. 





His work always has a historical basis, 
making a knowledge of context almost 
imperative. And his erudition can 

, Sometimes make for heavy going. He is a 
writer for readers who are patient, and 
who enjoy literature that encourages them 
to refresh their memories of historical 
events or brush up on their knowledge of 
such diverse fields as baroque music, 
voodoo, or pre-Columbian mythology. 
Fortunately, three of his novels have been 
reissued in paperback in the last year, and 
his last novel, Tbe Harp and the Shadow, 
has finally been translated into English and 
published here this summer. 

In the exhilarating narrative of The Lost 
Steps, the novel that followed The Kingdom 
of this World, Carpentier grapples with his 
persistent themes from a different angle. 
The story follows a “Western intellectual,” 
a composer, who flees his empty existence 
and travels to South America to recover his 
faith in the marvelous. Going further and 
further into the jungle, the composer 
finally arrives at a , Organic 
community that stands outside of time and 
history, a place where all his creative 
potential can be fulfilled. But, troubled by 
doubts about his course, the composer 
returns to “civilization,” although he 
intends to go back to his idyllic/artistic 
utopia eventually. When he finally does 
return, however, he finds he can no longer 
negotiate the secret channel that will take 
him back to the valley community. Once 
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again, Carpentier is trying to reconcile the 
needs of heart and head. Are imagination 
and history mutually exclusive? 

Explosion in a Cathedral (1962) 
examines the impact of the French 
Revolution on the Caribbean. Here 
Carpentier explores the relationship 
between art and politics through Victor 
Hugues, a French revolutionary, and two 
Cubans, Esteban and Sofia, who are 
cousins. Hugues is a mediocre 
revolutionary, who in time betrays the 
ideals he espouses. Sofia, after falling in 
love with Hugues, abandons him and links 
up with her cousin Esteban, who by an act 
of self-sacrifice (being jailed) allows Sofia, 
the true revolutionary, to escape. Esteban 
is an artistic soul too withdrawn from 
history — and disillusioned with it — to 
have much direct impact, but by enabling 
Sofia to go free, he is able to influence the 
forces of human emancipation. 

Explosion in a Cathedral is probably 
Carpentier’s greatest novel, and it helped 
put the Latin American novel on the world 
map. It contains a breathtaking mix of 
revolutionary politics, exquisite 
descriptions of place, emotional turmoil, 
philosophical musings, and collisions 
between ideals and stark realities. Despite 
Carpentier’s modernist leanings and 
baroque temperament, the novel's grand 
design harks back to Balzac, Tolstoy, and 
Stendhal. 

The Harp and the Shadow, completed 
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— from The Kingdom of This World 


two years before Carpentier’s death, is a 
meditation on what Edmundo O'Gorman 
called “the invention of America.” 
Columbus's feat, in Carpentier’s version, 
was essentially an act of interpretation — 
less discovery than an effort to rectify what 
amounted to a huge blunder. Drawing on 
earlier sources — Marco Polo, Pliny, Pierre 
d’Ailly — Columbus compared the blue 
mountains of the Indies to those of Sicily, 
the grass to that of Andalusia, the fields to 
those of Castille. Even worse, when he 
didn’t find the gold he had been sent to 
find, he tried to substitute the “golden 
flesh” of slaves. Rather than conqueror of 
the New World, Carpentier’s Columbus 
emerges as a colossal cover-up artist. 

The novel is divided into three parts. In 
“The Harp,” a narrative by Pope Pius IX 
(1846-1878) about the attempt to beatify 
Columbus during the 19th century, 
Carpentier depicts the waning of the 
Church's impact on society after the 
French Revolution and the subsequent rise 
of socialism. For Latin America, this meant 
finding a religious figure who could bind 
so many diverse countries. Who better 
than Columbus, or Saint Christopher? 

“The Hand,” the second and longest 
segment of the novel, is an interior 
monologue told by Columbus while he 
waits for his confessor to arrive. He tells of 
his dreams and frustrations, and of a world 
of untrammeled greed that he helped 
unleash. Moments of near delirium 
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the 
world, not just for 
Unitarian Universailists! 


The WORLD, journal of the Unitarian 
_ Universalist Association, covers 
contemporary issues that are important 
to all thinking people. Such issues as 
. the environmentai crisis, families in the 
‘90s, and the arts and spirituality are all 
analyzed from a liberal religious 


alternate with stretches of elegaic lyricism 
and bawdy humor. 

The final section, “The Shadow,” the 
“hearing” on Columbus's qualifications for 
sainthood, Carpentier presents as a 
Morality Play with the Pope, Fra Bartolome 
de las Casas, Lamartine, Voltaire, Marx, 
Victor Hugo, and Leon Bloy, and 
Columbus himself as an invisible presence. 
By the end of the novel, Carpentier has 
transformed Columbus into one of 
history’s great con men. But The Harp and 
the Shadow is more than just an eloquent 
attempt to demystify the Columbus legend. 
It is a bold examination of how history is 
created, manipulated, and made official, 
and of how power is always accompanied 
by an immense arsenal of interpretation. 

Throughout his mature work, Carpentier 
sought to elucidate a Latin American 
perspective on history’s complexities and 
horrors. He believed that an epic scope 
was crucial for a 20th-century novelist. As 
he said in a lecture in 1967: “To concern 
yourself with this world, this tiny world, 
this enormous world, is the task of 
novelists nowadays. To understand it, with 
people who struggle, and criticize it, exalt 
it, paint it, love it, try and have it make 
sense, try and talk to it, talk about it, to 
show it, to show in it its innermost — 
the errors, the grandeur and the misery . 
There are few writers of any time who 
were able to do this with the passion, 
humor, and rigor of Alejo Carpentier. QO 
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Arnost Lustig 


Street of Lost 


Brothers 
Seven new stories by the 
award-winning author of Darkness 
Casts No w, Diamonds of the 
Mea“ ats 
oro va. 
has established a brilliant and movin 
oeuvre. . .If | were a contemporary 
Conrad's, I could be sure, 

ing read three novels by Conrad, 
that Conrad will go on being Conrad. 
a EY pad pee Boy 
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October, 200pp., $9.95 paper, $18.95 cloth 


















Arnost Lustig New in Paperback 
indecent Dreams 

“The hallucinatory energy of these stories at a level of Faulknerian intensity. They blend 
the bloody public events of the last days of the ‘thousand-year Reich’ with private passion, and in so 
doing they calebeate our humanity.” —Publishers Weekly 
159pp., $9.95 paper, $17.95 cloth 









Karel Capek 


Fairy Tales 
Alive with fairies, elves, talking animals, and supernatural marvels, these fai 
most delightful and profound of this Czech writer's work. This new Engli 
charming illustrations by Josef . Will appeal to readers of all ages. 
Illustrated, 260pp., $9.95 paper, $24.95 cloth 
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Aleksander Wat 


Lucifer Unemployed , 
“One of the most original, fascinating, and curious figures in twentieth-century Polish literature, Wat 
left behind an oeuvre which is salient, artistically accomplished, and influential. .. with its shifting 
narrative perspectives, wild imagination combining the trivial and the fantastic, and highly - 
‘subjective’ lyrical style, [Lucifer sm po, is a unique and important contribution to the 
twentieth-century evolution of the story and fiction in — 

—Stanislaw Baranczak, Harvard University 








110 pp., $8.95 paper, $17.95 cloth 








Four Decades of Polish Essays 
Edited and with an Introduction by Jan Kott 

No previous anthology has brought together this array of literary accomplishments. Essays range 
from literature, art and drama to politics and science fiction, by some of the greatest Polish writers 
of this century including Bruno Schulz, Witold Gombrowicz, Aleksander Wat, Czeslaw Milosz, Leszek 
Kolakowski, Adam Michnik, and Jan Kott. 

350pp., $12.95 paper, $29.95 cloth 
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Szymon Laks 


Music of Another World 
With inexhaustible wit and candor, Szymon 
Laks, noted Polish composer, recounts his 
experience as kappelmeister of the Auschwitz 
Band, and the ue phenomenon of 
music among the crematoria, ordered by the 
executioners and performed by the victims. 
“Lak’s remarkable style is a mixture of irony, 
horror and even grim drollery; the 
eae tom -_ of his — is heigh amen 
e frequent juxtapositon of terror an 
beauty.” —The Washington Post 
138pp., $10.95 paper, $24.95 cloth 
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The annotated Amazon; nay to the NEA 
.by David Barber 


RAINFOREST READING: Saving the 
South American rainforests is the eco- 
cause of the moment, a crusade that’s seen 
sultry rock stars and burly ice-cream 
entrepreneurs join forces with khaki’d 
naturalists and embattled rubber tappers. 
The World Wildlife Fund estimates that 
tropical forests are vanishing at the rate of 
50 acres per minute, and acquisition 
editors are betting that this is one well- 
hyped environmental crisis that won't turn 
into tomorrow night's Jay Leno wisecrack. 
Shortly after the assassination of rubber- 
tapper organizer Chico Mendes, in 
December 1988, US publishers signed 
contracts for a half-dozen books on 
Brazil's newfound martyr to forest 
preservation. Two of those titles were 
released this month by Boston houses: 
Andrew Revkin’s The Burning Season 
(Houghton Mifflin) and Alex Shoumatoff's 
The World Is Burning (Little, Brown). And 
next month bookstores will begin stocking 
The Rainforest Book: How You Can Save 
the World's Rainforests, a primer written 
by Scott Lewis and the Natural Resources 
Defense Council under the imprint of 
Living Planet Press. So what's a neophyte 
conscience to do amid the paperchase? 
According to Mark Baker, president of the 
Cambridge-based Ecotour Expeditions, 
which specializes in educational tours of 
Brazilian Amazonia, some of the most 
comprehensive writing on the region 
predates the upswing of the movement. 
Baker cites four books now available in 
paperback as particularly fine 
introductions to rainforest ecology and the 
cultural complexities of the Amazon: 
Shoumatoff'’s 1978 travelogue, The Rivers 
Amazon (Sierra Club Books); Norman 
Myers’s 1985 study, The Primary Source: 
Tropical Forests and Our Future (Norton); 
Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata’s Tropical 
Nature: Life and Death in the Rainforests 
of Central and South America, published 
in 1984 (Scribners); and Catherine 
Caufield’s 1984 book, Jn the Rainforest 
(University of Chicago). And for inveterate 
history buffs, Baker recommends the 
granddaddy of Amazon chronicles, English 
entomologist Henry Walter Bates’s The 
Naturalist on the River Amazon (1863), an 
account of the author's 11-year expedition 
through a vaster, more imperial rainforest. 
It’s available in paperback from White 
Rose Press, with an introduction by the 
ubiquitous Shoumatoff. 


PAINT IT BLUE: Thirty years ago, a young 
British musicologist published a book on 
what Richard Wright referred to in the 
foreword as “the devil songs called the 
blues.” Paul Oliver had never set foot in 
the American South; his original plan was 


’ to write a broad historical survey of blues 


singers and styles, Blues Fell This Morning, 
however, evolved into a work both more 
confined and profound: a concentrated 
appraisal of the emotional and 
psychological undercurrents beneath the 
apparent simplicity of blues lyrics. Oliver 
subtitled his book “Meaning in the Blues,” 
but his publisher, doubtlessly concerned 
that this struck an insufficiently ambitious 
note, opted for the grander handle “The 
Meaning of the Blues.” That lost shade of 
humility and accuracy has been restored in 
the revised and updated edition of Oliver's 
milestone study, released this month by 
Cambridge University Press ($39.50, 
$14.95 paper). Drawing from more than 
300 song fragments, many of them culled 
from obscure 78s dating from the '20s and 
30s, Oliver argued persuasively that 
generations of blues vocals mesh 
thematically as a form of subterranean 
cultural expression, a dialogue through 
which blacks sought to impart a 
semblance of social continuity. If that 
sounds like conventional wisdom to our 
ears, it’s another measure of tribute to the 
resonance of Paul Oliver's pioneering 
undertaking. 


BIG CHILL: If you want to send the 
country’s new cultural watchdogs into a 
lather, you'd best throw in your lot with 
the besmeared performance artists, + °: 
iconoclastic shutterbugs, and ribald 
rappers. Funny, once upon a time it 
sufficed to brandish a poison pen. Asa - 


case study in why morality can’t and 
shouldn't be legislated, a Henry Miller's as 
good as a Robert Mapplethorpe, but it’s 
telling that the revival of censoriousness 
has been sparked by images and 
spectacles rather than by words. No need 
to hound writers out of the public eye 
when so few carry the cultural weight to 
threaten the American way. The 
knowledge that wordsmiths have become 
virtually too harmless to be demonized 
perhaps accounts for the sluggish 
response in literary circles to the NEA 
brouhaha thus far. Now that appears to be 
changing, as publishers and authors begin 
to take a good look at the anti-obscenity 
stipulations grafted onto federal arts 
funding. Several small presses and journals 
have already kicked grant money back to 
Washington: LA's Sun and Moon Press, 
New York’s Four Walls Eight Windows 
Press, the University of lowa Press, the 
Paris Review, the Gettysburg Review, the 
American Poetry Review, and the Boston 
Review. The sums in question are small, 
but then, so are the budgets. Stay tuned. 


TOP BARD: Amid absolutely no fanfare 
whatsoever, Mark Strand was recently 
appointed US Poet Laureate by the 
Librarian of Congress. From where we sit, 
he’s a curious choice for a quixotic post. 
Even in England, where the likes of 
Dryden, Wordsworth, and Tennyson have 
held the job, the crowning of the bard 
amounts to little more than a quaint 
honorific. (Ted Hughes currently wears the 
laurel in Britannia.) Over here the seat 
goes back a scant five years and the 
popular appeal of poetry lags slightly 
behind that of quoits. As for Strand, he 
possesses neither the venerable stature of 
the nation’s first laureate, the late Robert 
Penn Warren, nor the civic bent of his 
other two predecessors, Richard Wilbur 
and Howard Nemerov. His seven 
collections of poetry share a resolute 
quietness and a haunting inward cast — 
closer to. prayer than to proclamation, No 


harm done, of course. You won't be seeing 
Strand popping up on CNN, and it strains 
credulity to imagine a White House 





Mark Strand 


ceremony so lacking in spin that the mike 
would be turned over to a poet. Strand 
won't disappear entirely into the broom 
closet of his sinecure, though. His latest 
volume of poems, The Continuous Life, 
will be published by Knopf in October. 


BOOKWORMING: The 1990-91 Books in 
Print is out, and it’s almost enough to 
convince this unreconstructed Cassandra 
that rumors of the death of reading are 
greatly exaggerated. Consider: Bowker’s 
newest index lists more than a million 
titles, a record. Swelling the rolls are 
119,482 new titles and 325,000 revised 
entries from a mindboggling 33,000 
publishers. To no surprise, that tally 
includes 242 books published in 1989 and 
‘90 about Eastern Europe. To some 
disquiet, it also tots up 257 new or 
reissued titles on baseball. (Anyone for “ 
Rotisserie Publishing?) Books in Print, 
compiled annually since 1948, last year 
introduced an “OP/OSI” supplement as 
part‘of its eight-volume set. It’s the 
addition of 115,000 out-of-print and “out- 
of-stock indefinitely” titles that pushed the 


- entries over the million mark this year. Q 
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MONDAY/3 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 
readings by Jan Luby and Tim Mason, with 
musical guest Monk Wilson, at 8 p.m. at 
Charlie’s Tap, Green Street Grill, 280 Green 
St., Central Square, Cambridge. Cover $3; 
call 227-0845. 

TUESDAY /4 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by Colin Justin at 8 p.m: at 
Community Church Blidg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 
THURSDAY/6 . 

HEART OF THE FUTURE: POETRY 
INVENTIONS OF JUDY KATZ-LEVINE 
AND PETER PAYACK begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Central Square Branch Library, 45 
Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; call 498-9081. 
FRIDAY /7 

STORYTELLER JUDITH BLACK presents 
“Teetering on the Edge,” which is about 
“one woman’s discovery of the precarious 
balance between men, ice cream, and 
remembering what's on the car roof before 
you drive away,” at 8 p.m. tonight , 
tomorrow, and September 14, 15, 21, and 
22 at First Congregational Church, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $10, $8 for 
students and seniors. Call 628-5865. ~ 
POETS CAROL BURNS, PAUL MARION, 
AND DEBORAH MELONE read from their 
works at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 
61 Washington Park, Newtonville. 
Reception follows. Admission $3; call 964- 


3424. 

SATURDAY /8 

STORYTELLER JUDITH BLACK. See 
listing for Fri. the 7th. 

SUNDAY/9 

POET X.J. KENNEDY reads from his work 
at 3 p.m. at the Longfellow National 
Historic Site, 105 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the New England Poetry 
Club and the National Park Service. Free; 
call 876-4491. 

BANNED IN THE WESTERN SUBURBS 
is presented by storyteller Judith Black at 
7:30 p.m. tonight, next Sun., and Sept. 23 
at the First Congregational Church, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $10, $8 for 
students and seniors. Call 628-5865. 
MONDAY/10 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 
readings by Michael Lee and David 
Schuster at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, Green 
Street Grill, 280 Green St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0845. 
TUESDAY /11 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by Joan Sullivan at 8 p.m. at 
Community Church Blidg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 
WEDNESDAY/12 

NATIONAL WRITERS UNION sponsors a 
social/networking event for writers from 8 
to 10:30 p.m. at Tapas Restaurant, 2067 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Open to members 






































Faces of Rivehition 
Bernard Bailyn 


Arguing that it mattered who was in 
charge, who led the struggle, who led 
the opposition, and who joined on either 
side, Professor Bailyn looks at eight 
leaders and followers: John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, the 
Tory Thomas Hutchinson, three clergy- 
men — Andrew Eliot, Jonathan May- 
hew, and Stephen Johnson — and an 
obscure Boston shopkeeper, Harbottle 
Dorr. He probes their motivations, char- 
acter, and beliefs, and explains how they 
perceived the world and how their inner 
lives, their subjective experiences, relat- 
ed to the great political events of their 
time. 


Knopf, $29.95 





The Road from Coorain 
Jill Ker Conway 


“This beautifully written narrative of 
Conway’s journey 
isolated sheep-farm in the grasslands of 
Australia to her departure for America 
(and eventually the presidency of Smith 
College) is both new and universal. If 
few of us have known an eight-year 
drought in New South Wales, many of 
us have felt the despair of an ambitious 
young woman facing a constrained 
female destiny. This book, an extraordi- 
narily gripping and inspiring work, will 
take its place as one of the few heroic 
stories of girlhood.” 


Vintage paperback, $8.95 








Harvard Book Store 


1256 Mass Ave., Cami 
Harvard Square, 661-151 
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Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 





Barbara Kingsolver 


and non-members. Free; call 492-0240. 
THURSDAY/13 

NICK DAVIS AND BROOKS HANSEN 
talk about their collaboration on Boone, a 
fictional oral biography, at 6 p.m. at 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-9080. 

JAMES DICKEY’s poetry is read by 
members of the Winter Company at noon 
and 1 p.m. at the Atrium in the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
423-2966. 

FRIDAY /14 

STORYTELLER JUDITH BLACK. See 
listing for Fri. the 7th. 

SATURDAY/15 

STORYTELLER JUDITH BLACK. See 
listing for Fri. the 7th. 

SUNDAY/16 

BANNED IN THE WESTERN SUBURBS. 
See listing for Sun. the 9th. 
MONDAY/17 

BOOKER PRIZE-WINNER KAZUO 
ISHIGURO reads from Remains of the Day 
at 6 p.m. at Barillari Books, One Mifflin 
Place, Harvard Square, Boston. Free. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 
readings by Judith Bridges and Kerry Ryan 
Zaggarella at 8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, Green 
Street Grill, 280 Green St. 


TUESDAY/18 







from a girlhood on an 


— Carolyn Heilbrun 



































7a. Road 






few Conrain 


life. 
Harvard, $30.00 























Realism with a Human Face 
Hilary Putnam 


The time has come to reform philosophy. 
says Hilary Putnam, one of our great 
philosophers. He calls upon philosophers 
to attend to the gap between the present 
condition of their subject 
aspirations that philosophy should and 
once did claim to represent. Putnam’s 
goal is to embed philosophy in social 





David Leavitt 


DAN WAKEFIELD, author of The Story of 
Your Life: Writing a Spiritual 
Autobiography, reads from his work at 6 
p.m. at the Meetinghouse of the First Parish 
Cambridge, Church St. and Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by Wordsworth 
Books. Tickets are required but free; you 
may obtain one two weeks in advance at 
Wordsworth Books or at the door. Call 354- 
5201. 

BARBARA KINGSOLVER reads from her 
new book Animal Dreams at 6 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. Reception and book signing follow 
at the Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored by 
Harvard Book Store. Free. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by David English at 8 p.m. at 
Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 
THURSDAY /20 

ROBERT CREELEY's poetry is read by 
members of the Winter Company at noon 
and 1 p.m. at the Atrium in the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 


listing for Fri. the 7th. 
SATURDAY /22 
STORYTELLER JUDITH BLACK. See 


Darkness Visible: 
A Memoir of Madness 
William Styron 


to be quite beyond expression.” 
Through his remarkable candor 


dark reality. 
Random House, $15.95 
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and the human 














“To most of those who have exper- 
ienced it,” Mr. Styron writes, “the hor- 
ror of depression is so overwhelming as 


powers of description, we come truly to 
understand the anguish of a mind des- 
perate unto death. We are moved yet not 
depressed by his account: with him, we 
feel uplifted by a sense of catharsis and 
can at last begin to fathom depression’s 












Harvard Book Store Cafe 


190 Newbury Street, Boston 
At Exeter, 536-0095 


for Fri. the 7th. 
AY /23 

BANNED IN THE WESTERN SUBURBS. 
See for Sun. the 9th. 
MONDAY /24 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 
readings by Thomas Grimes and Sean 
Heaney at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, Green 
Street Grill, 280 Green St., Central Square, 


a Cover $3; call 227-0845. 
TUESDAY /25 


CRAIG GARDNER, who wrote the 
novelizations of Back to the Future land 
IiTand Batman, talks about his work at 
3:30 p.m. at the Mount Auburn/Collins 
Branch Library, 64 Aberdeen St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-9085. 

BRIAN MOORE reads from Lies of Silence 
at 6 p.m. at Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston. Reception and book 
signing follow at Harvard Book Store Cafe, 
190 Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored by 
Harvard Book Store Fall Author Series. 
Free. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by Barbara Kastlemann at 8'p.m. at 
Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 
WEDNESDAY /26 

STEPHEN TAPSCOTT AND SAMUEL JAY 
KEYSER read from their works at 7:30 
p.m. at Bartos Theatre, MIT Media Lab, 20 
Ames St., Cambridge. Sponsored by Poetry 
at the Media Lab. Free; call 253-0312. 
FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE DESK: 
PROSPECTS FOR GETTING 
PUBLISHED features writer Marcia 
Yudkin and editor John Yemma who share 
their expertise at 8 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $3. 


THURSDAY /27 

DAVID LEAVITT reads from A Place I’ve 
Never Been, a new collection of short 
fiction, at 6 p.m. at Cambridge Public 
Library, 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Free; 
call 498-9080. 

MAYA ANGELOU’s work is read by 
members of the Winter Company at noon 
and 1 p.m. at the Atrium in the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
423-2966. 

READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY 
CAMPAIGN is seeking full-time VISTA 
volunteers to work on a variety of literacy 
projects in Massachusetts communities. For 
information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy Campaign, 100 
Nashua St., Rm. 946, Boston 02114. 
DEADLINE INFORMATION 

PLS CALENDAR is published on the last 
Friday of each month. Send or bring 

your listing to PLS Calendar, Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215 by 5 p.m. on the second-to-last 
Thursday of the month. QO 











and 


Lipstick Traces: A Secret 
History of the Twentieth 
Century 

Greil Marcus 


“Timely, brilliant, and often releva- 
tory...informed with the shout of ideas 
and the clatter of history...Marcus's 
most unqualified triumph in 
Traces is making both the Sex Pistols” 
last concert, in 1978 in San Francisco, 
and the nights of pagan ritual, rule- 
rending art performances, and God-free 
revulsion by Hugo Ball and Richard 
Huelsenbeck, in 1916 Zurich, equally 
vivid and disquieting. “ 

— Milo Miles, The Boston Phoenix 


Harvard paperback, $14.95 






































































The Coop is all booked up with hun- 
dreds of exciting new titles in fact and 
fiction, short stories and long ones, in 
hard cover and paperback. Shown: 
just a few of the books we feel you'll 
enjoy during your spare time. 


A. Coyote Waits 

By Tony Hillerman 

Mr. Hillerman is the author of 11 best selling mysteries including A 
Thief of Time and Talking God. His latest is again set in the Navajo 
West, and features some of his most popular characters including Lt. 
Joe Leaphorn and Officer Jim Chee. This is another mesmerizing 
read that reinforces the briliance of the author. Reg. $19.95 


Special Price $15.96 Published by Harper & Row 


B. Don’t Shoot, It’s Only Me 

By Bob Hope 

With Melville Shavelson 

This is Bob's story of being there with the jokes at every vital point 
during the last 50 years of America’s history. The world is his 
vaudeville circuit and his book takes you on a grand tour of it along 
with everyone worth knowing from Rita Hayworth to Brooke Shields, 
Franklin Roosevelt to George Bush. Reg. $19.95 

Special Price $10.95 Published by Putnam 


C. Stardust 

By Robert B. Parker 

Spenser, Robert B. Parker's tough-and-tender private eye is back in a 
show-biz thriller that gives new meaning to the words “stage fright.” 
Complex, unguessable and wise in the twisting paths of human 
desire, Stardust is a four-star suspense thriller that no Spenser fan 
will be able to resist. Reg. $18.95 

Special Price $15.16 Published by Putnam 


D. Green Rage 

Radical Environmentalism And The Unmaking Of Civilization 

By Christopher Manes 

Here’s a tightly argued, philosophically sophisticated defense of 
radical environmentalism. The author recalls the lost sight of Thomas 
Jefferson's dream of an agrarian, pastoral world and Thoreau's vision 
of nature, in what may be our last chance to save the earth from 
biological meltdown. 

$18.95 Published by Little, Brown 


E. Why The Reckless Survive 

And Other Secrets Of Human Nature By Melvin Konner 

This beautifully written, spellbinding book, by the author of Becoming 
A Doctor, is filled with new facts and fresh insights about the human 
mind, body and soul. Trained in anthropology, medicine and psychia- 
try, Konner elucidates the issues and questions that are crucial to 
understanding ourselves. 


$18.95 Published by Viking 


F. No More Sleepless Nights 

By Peter Hauri, PhD and Shirley Linde, PhD 

Safer than a sleeping pill, and more effective, this comprehensive 
book is the best over-the-counter remedy now available for chronic or 
occasional sleeplessness. It helps you become your own sleep 
therapist. You'll learn how to get to the root of your sleep problem and 
successfully manage it, without drugs. 

$19.95 Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


G. Anton The Dove Fancier 

And Other Tales Of The Holocaust 

By Bernard Gotfryd 

These extraordinary true stories illuminate with understated 
delicacy the experiences of a young Polish boy before World War 
ll, taking us through the gathering storm of Naziism into the death 
camps, and to poignant reunions many years later. The stories are 
powerful and a heroic assertion of humanity. 


Paperback $7.95 Published by Washington Square Press 


H. Wild At Heart 

By Barry Gifford 

Read the book then see the award winning film by David Lynch. 
Wild At Heart follows the lives of Sailor Ripley - a gentle ex-con 
who once killed a man as a kind of public service - and Lula 
Fortune - a 20-year old mixture of shrewdness and sentimentality - 
as they cruise the South in Lula’s Bonneville. 


Paperback $8.95 Published by Vintage 


J. Bernard Shaw, Volume | 

The Search For Love 

By Michael Holroyd 

15 years in the writing and deftly marshaling an enormous body of 
research, Bernard Shaw: The Search For Love captures the early 
life of this brilliant and multifarious man of ideas with humor and 
compassion. Holroyd really understands what Shaw was all about: 
paradoxical, opinionated and witty. 

Paperback $15.95 Published by Vintage 





HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 
THUR ‘TIL 8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45. 


COOP CHARGE, MASTER CARD, VISA AND AMERICAK EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 
FREE PARIONG AT HARVARD. 1 HA. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES. 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL: AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 











333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR TIL 8:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 


$1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 
“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 
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PARADISE We no experience necessary 













Mr. Below The Belt 
“Action packed 
Adventure" 
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UNIQUE 






Want to fill that 
lonely night out? 
Put the odds in 
your favor with a 
fine selection of 
handsome males 
and sensual 
females. Call New 
England§ newest 
and hottest pro- 
fessional escort 

service. 















Incall/Outcall 
Service 


Dial 


617-955-8362 










Guys get your feet wet -Plunge in| | 
Fresh young girls 
so take a chance 
We guarantee, you'll 
never forget! 


e 1/2 hr. rates available 
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your lawyer for the . 
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Bandsome Discounts ‘ 
j ¢ Special rate for 
Athictically built regular clientele 
¢ Specializing in 
Catering to the salodloare 
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businessman 
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Leave Message for 
Assured Prompt Reply 


Open 7 days 11AM-6AM 

























Cea" BULLETIN BOARD 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


Make your next party 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA! 
Select Entertainment 
Productions. 


1-800-342-SHOW 
Alternative D.J. 


Reasonable Prices, Great Music 
Serving the Boston Area 
617-274-5276 
Evenings/Weekends Call 603-886-5789 


Great Opportunity 
Unlimited Potential/Prelaunch info 


617-469-5678 


NEW YORK CITY-Mid Town 
$75.00 per night 
1-212-213-1484 


The Hotline 


Dial 1-800-888-YUMM 
For Fresh Cookies Delivered 
Throughout the Country 
Call during Market Hours M-F 9-5 pm PST 


We accept Vi 
BLUE CHIP COOKIES 


The Best Tasting Investment You Can Make 


FATHEAD 


MOUNTAIN BIKES 
Wide Selection of MTN bikes 
All drastically reduced! 
Many hard to find parts 
Call Mark at 623-5554 


PREVENT RAPE 
& ROBBERY W/DEFIANCE CHEMICAL 
SPRAY. SEND $19.95 TO 
M&L IND., 690 Main St. #3, Malden MA 02148 


Information on NORML 


(National Organization for Reform of Marijuana Laws) 
20015 NW Suite 640 
Washington, DC 20009 


RED HOUSE 
Recording Studios 
16 track recording. 

Daily rates. 

Please Call 782-3367 


1-800-COCAINE 
NATIONWIDE 
REFERRAL SERVICE 


WANTED OVERWEIGHT PEOPLE 
We pay you to lose 10 to 29 Ibs. 
per month. The Diet Disc Program 
as See on TV 
617-984-0506 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


For men and women with a new 


company that specializes in hair, skin & 


health care. Come to work with a 
concept that can be your key to 
success & independence. Be your own 
boss & earn enough to put worries 
behind you. $250 investment. 
Pre-recorded. Call Richard 
508-238-2427 


CREDIT PROBLEMS? 


We 
can help you 
REMOVE BAD CREDIT! 
For FREE DETAILS call 


Enfield Management Corporation 
Certified Consumer Credit Consultants 
Helping people fulfill their financial dreams! 


617-723-8050 


That’s a Cold Shot, baby 
Man, That’s a drag 


Stevie Ray Vaughn 
1954-1990 


AWESOME AUDIO 
DISC JOCK SERVICE 
508-664-1431 


DON'T DRIVE 
YOURSELF CRAZY! 


LET US DO THE DRIVING 
__ To Your Next Special Event;Great Woods, 
FoxboroSummer Special$29.99/Hour! 
Camelot Coach 


1-800-339-5152 
Aikido © 


Enbukai - Open House 
and demonstrtion 
Free to Public/handicap access 
Sept. 9, 11:30 a.m. 
17 Station St., Brookline, MA 
Across from Brookline Village T-Stop 
For info call 734-3208 


Attention 


The Phoenix Classifieds Office 
Will be closed 
Monday, September 3rd, 1990 









TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL 267-1234 


Cartoon Contest 
All styles, prizes, winners 
Published in the Paper 
P.O. Box 6118 


Newburyport, MA 01950 


NOVELTIES 


Intimate Portraits 
617.621.0139 


Make Yourself the Star! 
Why just remember the 
good times when you can relive 
them every day? 
Videotape your special event 
at your location 


1-800-287-7481 


_ GIFT CERTIFICATES 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE! 


FILLED WITH CHOICES OF OVER 
50 NAME BRAND SELECTIONS 
OF QUALITY MERCHANDISE! 


508-285-6167 © 


EVENTS 







A New Wave Musical Comedy Event 
Appearing at 
Ryles Jazz Club, 
Cambridge 


September 10th, 8: 
$7 Admission 


p.m. 


See 
Vision Thing 
at Edible Rex in Billerica 
Sept. 6th, 9 PM 


THE COOLIDGE CORNER THEATRE 
PRESENTS 
FORBIDDEN CINEMA 


“LABYRITH 
OF PASSION” 
and 


“HENRY, 
PORTRAITOF A 


SERIAL KILLER” 
MIDNIGHT FRIDAY & SATURDAY — 
490 Harvard St., Brookline 


734-2500 








